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PREFACE 


This is a selection of essays written byfourtcen ex-students of Professor 
Basham, honouring their Guru on the occasion of his retirement from 
the Australian National University. This is a token of our affection 
for our dear friend and teacher. Professor Basham has been super¬ 
vising Ph.D. students for over three decades. There are now over 
fifty Ph.D.s who are engaged in research and leaching in various 
parts of the world, who were once his students. It would be impossible 
to include contributions from all students of Professor Basham. 1 was 
forced to select only a small group. I decided that the volume should 
include themes in which Professor Basham has shown a particular 
interest and the volume should also represent all the continents in 
which there are his ex-students working in the field. Unfortunately 
Europe is not represented in this volume. I am sorry that I could 
not invite all gurubhais and gurubahins to join us in this venture. 
My apologies to those who could not be invited to contribute. I 
respect their scliolarship and would have invited them all if it was 
possible to do so. I have, however, asked them to give their signatures 
so that a facsimile copy of signatures from all his students could be 
incorporated in a specially bound volume which will be presented to 
Professor Basham. 

Miss Hena Bose of Calcutta and Miss Victoria Worstead of 
Sydney have helped me with the preparation of this volume for the 
publisher. 


January 1979 


S. N. Mukhbrjee 




INTRODUCTION 


I have known Professor Basham for nearly twenty-four years. In 
1955 I was introduced to him by my friend the late Prodyot C. 
Mukheijee. 1 must say that at first I was not impressed. Professor 
Basham's mannerisms were, and still are, very Victorian and very 
formal. To me his lectures were like sermons from a non-conformist 
Welsh preacher. But I soon discovered that behind tliat Victorian 
facade there was a very warm-hearted and a very kind person. I 
too got to like his lectures. They were well-written, well-organized, 
and in them there were always new ideas and new information. 
In fact I got so involved in Basham's lectures that within a month 
I decided to change my profession. In 1956 1 left law and enrolled 
as a full-time student of history at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. In our time in London we always 
thought of him as our friendly ftUeccha uncle. We all call him Bash; 
but his name belies his philosophy-he does not bash anyone. In 
fact he has that extraordinary ability to put forward most original 
and thought-provoking ideas in a non-polemical way. Professor 
Basham allowed us freedom to explore and encouraged us to express 
our own views. He taught us the techniques of historical research 
and, more importantly, the art of writing good history. We all owe 
him an immense debt. 

It would be too presumptuous of me to write a critical asse^ 
ment of Professor Basham's historical works. I shall, however, high¬ 
light some significant a^cts of his ideas. 1 think that Professor 
Basham is a religious and a literary man. He is primarily interested 
in religious and literary achievements of ancient India. He is a 
relig^ious poet who lost his way into pillar inscriptions, rock edicts 
and copper-plates. But both Indian history and Basham are none 
the worse for it. In fact, Indian history is enriched by Professor 
Basham. Some of the finest translati<»is of classical Indian literature 
and religious texts are to be found in his The Wonder that was India. 
Unlike most Indophiles Basham is not interested in discovering the 
so-called *Spiritual India*. To him religion is the most potent force 
in human society-man's feith helps to shape the course of human 
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history. In The Wonder that was India Basham weaves together 
intellectual, religious, political, social and literary history - it is at 
once the most scholarly and most readable account of ancient India. 
Basham’s contributions to Indian history are numerous; it is un¬ 
necessary to recount them here. (The list of publications, at the end 
of this book, is a good index of his achievements in this field.) I think, 
however, that his contributions to Indian history broadly lies in 
three areas. He has brought to history his knowledge of literature 
and religion and helped us to look at history as a whole. This is now 
an acceptable idea but Basham was one of the first to draw our 
attention to what I like to call *total history’. He is one of the most 
• able teachers of history and some of the best historians of ancient 
and medieval India were trained by him. Professor Basham’s en¬ 
thusiasm for India and her civilization is almost infectious, and in 
the post-war years he has helped to make India a ‘popular’ subject 
in the universities of North America, Europe and Australia. To us, 
however, he is always our dear friend and Guru. 


S. N. Mukherjee 



Ahmad Hasan Dani 


Two Kusana Inscriptions from 
Campbellpur District 


These two Kharosthi inscriptions were brought to my notice by 
Mr. Hamid Ali, an antiquity dealer from Campbellpur. Inscription 
One was found in a mound at the village of Garhi Matani, about 
21 km. east of Campbellpur. It is still in the possession of the dealer. 
The second inscription was found from a mound near the village of 
KLamra, nearly 10 km. north-east of Campbellpur. For some years it 
remained in the library of the Government College, Campbellpur, 
from where it has been brought to Taxila Museum. 


Inscription One 

Inscription One is a Kharosthi record in three lines, dated in the 
twentieth year of (the reign of) Kani?lca, who bears the royal titles 
of maharaya^ rayatiraya and devaputra. The stone having the inscription 
has an original surface corrosion about the middle. Its left portion 
has also an original break, leaving that end narrow. This break has 
caused some of the end letters of the first line to be written below 
the regular line. The last line does not appear to be complete. 
Either there was a fourth line to complete the sentence or some such 
word as danamukhe might have been written at the end. 

The Kharo^thl writing is in the Kusana style and it may be 
placed in group (b) of our classification.^ But it has some pieculiari- 
ties whidh come closer to the style of the Manikiala Stone Inscrip¬ 
tion.* In the present examj^ the verticals of the letters have an 
occasional left curve and the medial ^u* is shown by a loc^ attached 
to the bottcon left of the vertical. The medial *i* is applied across 
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the vertical or the incline, and the medial ‘e’ tops above the letter. 
The horizontals of ‘ka’ are separately shown. The lower horizontal 
of ‘tha’ is inclined in the word Jetha but straight in Butha. The form 
of‘na’ makes a sharp angle at the head. The head of *sa’ has a wide 
open mouth. On the whole most of the letter-forms emphasize on 
angularity. This is due, most probably, to the technique of engraving 
on stone. 

In line 1 the nasal ‘ip’ in the word Savi is shown by a hook. 
This is hardly distinguishable from the simple ‘sa’ occurring further 
in the same line. In the case of the numeral twenty the lower end is 
again curved to the left. Both ‘ma’ and ‘ha’ have rounded forms in 
the word maharayasa. All the forms of ‘ra’ show extreme angularity 
with straight verticals except the second ‘ra’ in rayatirayaM^ which 
has its lower end curved to the left, ‘ya’ is also angular at the top. 
The form of ‘ti’ in this very word is clearly distinguished from the 
form of ‘di’ occurring in the word divase in the second line. In this 
inscription forms of ‘ta’, ‘da’, ‘ba’ and ‘ra’ are distinctly formed. 
The medial ‘e’ in the word deva is lost in the corrosion of the stone. 
The last three letters in the word Kanifkasa are on a lower line. The 
medial ‘i’ in ‘ni’ is across the vertical. The conjunct ‘ska’ is actually 
written as ‘ksa’. The lower ‘sa’ is written with the same hand as the 
vertical of ‘ka’ without lifting. 

In line 2 the verticals of ‘sa’ are bent but they do not show the 
characteristic curve as in the first line. The medial ‘e’ is shown by an 
inclined stroke in ‘je’, ‘se’ and ‘me*. In the word prathame the ver¬ 
tical of ‘pa’ apparently shows a slight left curve but this is an illusion. 
There is actually a confusion at the lower end. The engraver was 
not sure of the direction in which the stroke was to go. However, he 
did manage to give a faint right horizontal at the lower end. The 
next letter has a long straight vertical and towards the top end a 
crossbar, thus making it a clear ‘tha’. As there is no angle at the top 
of the crossbar, it cannot be read as ‘cha’. The Pralqrt form of Butha- 
varuma may be noted. In the Jamalgarhi Pilaster Inscription the 
name is spelt as Budhavarvma? The change of the letter ‘dha’ by 
*tha* is noted by Konow in the spellings of pradhama, pradhame, prafha- 
ma, pa4kma.* The form of ‘sa’ in this word is distorted by the stone 
CQffil»sion. The name Bosavala has its ‘va’ not deeply engraved. The 

part of the word Bosa also occurs in Bosavaruma in the Lahore 
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Museum Halo Inscription.^ Konow accepts the suggestion of Profes¬ 
sor Ltiders and takes it for the Chinese jP’m-m, equivalent to Bodhi^ 
sQttva. Hence the word would mean Bodkisattva Vala. After this name 
occurs the word shama^a, and this is taken to qualify the name 
appearing before as it can hardly apply to Bosnvala. 

In line 3 the two forms of ‘tra’ occurring in the word putrasa 
make a slight variation. It is important to note that the right-hand 
vertical of ‘la’ goes straight above the left horizcNital. The names 
Majilaka^ Kimanofa and Rovima are new in Kharo^thl inscriptions. 
The medial ‘i’ in these words is across the left incline in *ji’, across 
the left horizontal in ‘ki’ and across the right vertical in ‘vi*. The 
medial ‘o’ is a clear left incline in ‘bo’, ‘no’ and ‘ro’. 

There is not much historical data to be derived from this ins¬ 
cription except that it gives a new date in the Kharosthi inscriptions 
of Kaniska. However, it must be noted that this is the second Kha- 
rosthi inscription (the first being the Sui Vihar Inscription*) in 
which Kaniska is given full imperial titles of mahdrdja, rSjatirdja and 
devaputra. In other Kharo^thl records he bears the simple title of 
either mahdraja, as in the Manikiala Inscription,^ or marjhaka, as in 
the Zeda Inscription.* 


Text 

Line 1. Sarn 20 maharayasa rayatirayasa devaputrasa Kani^kasa 

Line 2. jefhamasa divase prathamc Buthavarumasa ^amariasa Bosa- 
vala pu- 

Line 3. trasa Majilakasa Kimanosa-putrasa Rovimasa 

DevanAgarj 

Line 1. ^ ^^1^ sfrfWfT 

Line 2, sm 5- 


Linc3. ^ 
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Translation 

In the year 20 of the Great King, King of kings, dimputra [Son of 
god] Kani^ka, cm the first day of the month of Jye9tha« of the 
sramam [monk] Buddhavarma, of Majilaka sbn of the Bodhisattva 
Vala, of Rovima son of Kimano^. 

The object of this record is not stated. If the word danarmtkhi 
is adcied at the end, it may be translated as *gift’ (of). 

Inscription Two 

Inscription Two is a Kharosthi inscription in four lines engraved on 
a stone which measures 0‘66 m. X0*14 m. The right-hand portion of 
the stone is narrow, possibly because its upjicr part has broken away, 
with the result that some letters at the beginning have lost their 
upper halves. Further, a semi-circular chip has damaged the first four 
letters in the first line. On the left-hand side the stone is again broken 
at an angle in such a fashion that two letters in the first line, three 
in the second and six in the third are completely lost. Similarly, the 
fourth line has lost the lower half of all the letters and the ending 
letters have left behind just traces of their verticals, with the result 
that they can be hardly made out. 

The Kharo^thi writing is in the same Kusana style as seen in 
Inscription One and it comes closest to the hand seen in the Ara 
Inscription of Kani^ II.* But here the verticals do not end in left 
curves and the medial ‘u’ is circular rather than triangular. It is 
difficult to distinguish the forms of *ta’ and ‘da’ although the long 
vertical of ‘ra’ stands out clearly for distinction. Again, it is difficult 
to distinguish ‘sa’ and ‘ya’ as both of them have a broad top although 
sometimes ‘ya’ has a tendency towards curving at the top while ‘sa’ 
has an emphasis on horizontality. ‘Va’ can be marked out from ‘a’ 
if we remember the princii^e that the first has a straight horizontal 
attachment while the second has its head curved. Similarly, confusion 
may arise in the forms of ‘la* and *c’, but in ‘la* the vertical is always 
straight while in ‘e’ the top stroke is at a slant, as is also noted in me¬ 
dial *c*. The letter ‘jha’ in the present inscription has an unusual 
form. Here we note a unique horizontal attachment to the left of the 
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vertical below the head. Normally the lower angular point ckT the head 
is extended but here it is not. The formation of the conjunct *sva' has 
its subscript peculiarly lengthened. The conjunct *mma*, with one 
letter on the top of the other, may be noted. The medial *i’ always 
cuts across the body of the letter. It is never placed to the left of the 
letter in the present inscription. The form of ‘dc’ in the word 
puira agrees with that seen in the Ara Inscription. In two other 
places, in lines 2 and 3, similar forms are seen. If they are also read 
as 'de’, then the reading would be demma and dera respectively. But 
m these two cases the right horizontal stroke goes slightly upward 
and in the case of the *de*, seen in devaputroy it goes downward. The 
upward slant looks like the subscript *ra' but if it is to be Va\ it should 
be applied to the bottom of the ^rtical, and not in the middle as we 
find here. Hence the letter cannot be read as ‘dra*. It seems there is 
some orthographic mistake committed by the engraver. If both the 
right horizontals are reversed with the mouth opening to the left, 
the correct reading could be ‘ho’. Or, if only the top horizontal is 
reversed, wc can read it as ‘vc’. The symbol for the numeral three 
takes the form seen in the Kharo^thl document.*® 

In line 1 the first four letters, as has been said before, are badly 
damaged because of the semicircular chipping and the broken 
upper part. The first letter has left just a straight vertical. No trace 
of the second is seen. The third has its lower hook preserved and it 
appears to be a part of *da’. The fourth letter deddedly has the 
right vertical but its top head with medial, if any, cannot be properly 
made out. A faint trace of a horizontal attachment to the left is how¬ 
ever noted. The bottom of the vertical apparently shows a left curve. 
If it is not a part of the chipping, it may stand for a nasal. Most 
probably the letter is ‘varp’, and if wc can suppose the medial ‘i*, 
it can be taken for *viip’. This reading exactly fits in with the follow¬ 
ing three letters and the whole gives us If the cerebral ‘ 9 a* 

could be a transformation of the palatal ‘£a’, the reading could be 
uitfidaUay meaning twenty, but such a change is not noted by Konow 
in his grammatical sketch. On the other bind, the conjunct *lra* is 
usually seen in the form of ‘ 9 a’ as in fanuofa. With this reading the 
lower hook that precedes the letter ‘viip* can be read for certain as 
*da’. If this is accepted, the missing letter can be supplied as * 9 a* or 
‘a*. If‘da* has been written for or ‘(a*, which is not unusual, the 
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correct date of the inscription would be (or af) viifuatia, i.c. 
twenty-six or twenty-eight. The first letter, of which the vertical is 
remaining, can be read as ‘sa* or ‘va*. If there is a space for a second 
letter we can make out the word as vofe or, in its absence, we can just 
read sajjt, meaning ‘in the year’. 

There is a confusion in writing the name of the month. Origi¬ 
nally only the letter ‘tha’ was written but on revision it must liave 
been realized that one more letter was missing. As there was no space 
left for this letter, an incline was added towards the top end of the 
vertical with an extra vertical stroke for the medial ‘e’. In this way 
the letter ‘je’ was inserted. That the letter ‘je’ was written later than 
‘tha* is clear from the fact that the inclined stroke of ‘je’ is cutting 
the upper horizontal of ‘tha’. 

The following word is clearly mahasa. However, it must be 
noted tliat the lower portion of ‘ha’ is broken. Konow notes that 
the reading of mahasa for masasa is not correct.“ But in this parti¬ 
cular case mahasa seems to be quite clear. 

The next word is tivase if the first letter is read in the same 
fashion as it is done in vinisatia but, as has been noted before, in this 
inscription there is no distinction between ‘ta’ and ‘da’. Hence the 
word could as well be read as divase. There is no difficulty in reading 
the next two numerals that follow and also the next two titles. The 
last title in this line has its first letter ‘ma’ fully preserved. Then 
there is a trace of the upper part of ‘ha’. If we could supply ‘tasa’, 
the word may be read as mahatasa. 

In line 2 the broken chip has also affected the upper part of the 
first two letters ‘tra’ and 'ia’ but the reading tratarasa is quite 
clear. It is followed by another title jayatasa. All these titles supposedly 
qualify a proper name that should follow because after two words 
more titles appear. The first letter of the first word is not clear but the 
remaining portion is clearly mma-adasa. Here the initial vowel ‘a* 
occurring in the middle cannot be read as Va’ because it has a 
curved head and it can be easily distinguished from ‘va’ occurring 
in devapatra and Vajhefkasa in line 3. Konow has given examples for 
the replacement of ‘ka’ by ‘a’, e.g. SanduttiUcufa is written as Saga- 
rau4a and Uuhdnakdla as Utha^ {a)~ala}* If this change holds good 
Here, the last part of the name can stand for KadasUt which is not a 
bad rendering for Kadphisa or Kadphises. As for the first letter of 
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the first word, it has been earlier argued why it should be read as 
*ho’ or ‘vc’. Thus the first word comes to be Homma or Vmma. And 
thus the whole name comes to be Homma (Fifmwa) A{Ka)dasa. The 
aspirated ‘h' in the beginning is added to help the pronunciation of 
‘o’. As Oohma is equated with Uvema or Huvenuiy the letter ‘Ho’ is 
interchangeable with ‘Oo’.*® With this explanation it appears that 
the spelling is an attempt to express the name of the second Ku^na 
emperor Vima Kadphises. This name has been variously spelt. In 
the Khalatse Inscription^* the name is spelt as Uvima Kavlhisasa 
while in the coins the reading is Vima Kathphiiasa. The use of 
double ‘mma’ in Kharosthi is rare. It has been detected in the Alokan 
inscription.^® 

The next word makes a difficult reading. The first is a clear 
conjunct. It comes closer to the form of ‘sva’ (no. 249 in the cluirt 
of Rapson taken from the Niya documents). Another conjunct ‘^va* 
(no. 229 in the same chart) can also be compared. Here the letter 
‘sa’ is quite clear but the second letter is much exaggerated. The 
following letter can be read either ‘Sa’ or ‘ya’. The third letter is 
clearly ‘kha’ althoi^^h the lower vertical is much too lengthened. 
The fourth letter should be read as ‘e’ rather than ‘la’ Ix-cause the 
top stroke is a slant to the right, and the last letter is the dental ‘sa’. 
Thus the word should be read as Sva-hkhaesa, meaning ‘ixilonging 
to his own branch’. Here iakhae is taken to stand for the Sanskrit 
sdkhdya. If, by strctclung the letters, the reading is adopted as sva- 
yaveiasa, the second word may be compared with yavula or yavuga 
meaning ‘a prince’. Hence the whole meaning can be ‘his own 
prince’. But the first reading is preferable. Then follows the title 
maharajasa. In this word the letter ‘ja’ has been mixed up with a 
letter in the lower line because of a break. 

In the next word there may be some doubt in the reading of 
the second letter. It could be either ‘la’ or ‘c’ depending upon the 
way the top stroke is taken. I prefer the reading ‘e’ because the top 
stroke is a slant. The variant readings could be Kalasakarisa or 
Katsakarisa. If the first reading is adopted, some would like to take 
the word for a proper name and see in it Karasakarisa^ the letter ‘ra’ 
being interchangeable with ‘la*. With this reading the spelling Kara 
Kaphasa for KujCtla Kadphises, the first Kudina emperor, may be 
compared. To this emperor could be applied the title that fi)llows. 
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But such an adoption of a proper name would necessitate stretching 
the grammatical structure too far. On the other hand, if we take this 
word as a title it could very well go as a qualifying epithet for the 
king appearing in the third line. 

As an epithet the word stands as kae^sa-kari-sa with a double 
genitive, the original word being kae-kari. On the other hand, if 
the middle genitive letter is interchanged with the succeeding letter, 
we get the reading kae'-kasari-sa. This unusual title can be compared 
with the one read as kmsara in the Ara Inscription of Kani^ka II, 
the son of Vajheska.^* Professor Liiders has recognized in the latter 
word the Roman title Caesar. However, the letter ‘sa’ occurring 
in the middle of this word is not clear in the original stone. Even 
tile photograph published by Konow does not show this properly. 
It seems that Professor LUders filled this letter out of his imagination 
to answer to the Roman tide, probably to justify his concept of the 
Ku^^ titles being derived from four sources: ^maharaja is the Indian, 
rqjatiraja the Iranian, devaputra the Glunese, and kaisara the Roman 
tide.’ Such an assumption is not necessary. Maharaja and rdjatirdja 
were already adopted by the earlier Greek and Scythian rulers of 
this part. That tradition had been very well set here for some cen¬ 
turies before the Ku?a^s. Certainly devaputra was a new title brought 
by the Ku^nas from their homeland and was adopted by all the 
Ku 9 ana rulers except Kujula and Vima of the Kadphises group. On 
the other hand, only Kaniska II and his father Vajheska introduced 
a new tide, which has been read as kaisara earlier and kaesakarisa 
in the present inscription. 

Rapson has also thrown doubt on the reading of kedsara^'* and 
Basham has stated that ‘although the word is by no means clear in 
the epigraph, no other plausible alternative presents itself.’** Such a 
situation no longer exists. The present inscription has given us the 
absolutely clear reading kaesakarisa. By removing the genitive suifixes 
we get the reading kae (i) kari. If we replace the dental ‘sa’ by ‘ka* 
read in the middle of the word kaisarOy we get exactly the same word 
kettkara{i). It is therefore clear that in both the epigraphs the tide is 
one and the same. It now remains to reconstruct the original tide. 
As the reading in the present inscription is beymid doubt, we diould 
take that as the starting point. The original can be taken as kae^ 
kasari{a)y which docs not appear to be a Roman title. In this we can 
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easily see the Iranian title, written later on as Kai Kkusro. This title 
is composed of two original words: Kai from Kavi in Old Fcrsiaa, 
meaning *a sage", and Khusro from Hum{u) or Sanskrit Suhu^ mean¬ 
ing ‘well heard’, i.e. ‘learned’. The tide is well known in the Iranian 
tradition from a very ancient time. We also find the name Khusro 
adc^ted by the Armenian emperors, with whom the Ku^i^as were 
in good relation (sec below for historical discussion). In the light of 
this discussion the title Kmsara read in the Ara Inscription may be 
corrected as Katkara. This correction would give the same tide to 
both fother and son. 

There are three letters missing in this line but the succeeding 
line begins with -matHdasa and this enables us to fill the missing 
letters with sachadhra-. We get the full tide sachadkramathidasa, mean¬ 
ing ‘of (the <Mic) steadfast in true foith* — a title which is so far known 
to have been borne only by Kujula as evidenced by his coins. Is it 
necessary that it should be limited to him ? If so, then the word read 
as kaesakarisa should better be taken for Kalasakarisa and made to 
represent Kujula Kadphises. But this is less likely. After this title, 
the only other designation used before the name of Vajhe^ka is 
devaputra. Gould we assume that Vajheska had no title at all and 
even this devaputra is meant for Kujula ? Such an assumption is also 
unwarranted. The second alternative is that devaputra could be the 
tide of Vajhcfka and the remainder of Kujula. Such an assumption 
is also unlikely becaase devaputra^ as a tide, hardly occurs alone in 
the Ku9ana inscriptions and coins. Normally, if a single tide is used 
it is maharaja. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that all these 
tides maharajasaj kaesakarisa, sachadhramathidasa and devaputrasa apply 
to Vajhedca. Actually, the grammatical construction of the whole 
inscription is such that Vajhcfka is the main king referred to white 
all other words occurring before his name are adjectival phrases 
governing him. 

There is no difficulty in reading the following words divaputsrasa, 
Vajhtfkasa and Gufc^asa. It is important to note that Vajhedca expli- 
cidy declares himself as a i.e. a Ku^i^a. There is again a 

difficulty in reading the first letter of the following word.. .rthmaradasa. 

The second half of the word stands for the Sanskrit inant({y<u^ mean¬ 
ing ‘of man*. The first letter is emedy the same as it occurs in our 
reconstruction the word Hmnma (or Femma) Adasa in line 2. If the 
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same orthographical mistake is committed here, we can read the 
6rst part of the word as Hora (or Vira standing for Vera). Hera ap¬ 
pears as a part of the word koramurta in the Manikiala Inscription.^* 
Professor Lhders takes it as a Scythian word and gives to it the 
meaning of dana^ gift or alms. If this is accepted, hora-manusasa may 
mean ‘alms for men’ or ‘gifts for men*. If the word stands for Vera 
(or Vira)-manusasa it may mean ‘of hero among men’ — and this 
could be the title of Vajheska. However, the word following this 
suggests an action. Unfortunately, only two letters, padi, of that 
word is preserved. There are six letters missing after this in this line. 
It is possible to fill in all these six letters according to the meaning 
assumed. If the reading of the previous word is hora-manusasa, the word 
following could be a noun like pa^ithapana, meaning ‘establishment’. 
The whole phrase could be translated as ‘establishment of aims for 
men’. 

Three more letters missing in this line must have some connec¬ 
tion with the opening words in the fourth line. Two words can be 
easily made out-jati Kanifkasa - mtaning ‘birth of Kaniska’, ob¬ 
viously the same king that appears in the Ara Inscription. We can 
establish a possible connection if the three missing letters are taken 
to be sarjiyoga, meaning ‘occasion’. Thus the full reading would be 
hora-manusasa padithapana sarfiyoga jati Kanifkasa, meaning ‘esta¬ 
blishment of alms for men on the occasion of the birth of 
Kaniska’. 

The next two words clearly read is{e) kfummi» a very well-known 
phrase occurring in several Kusana inscriptions meaning ‘at this 
instant’. The remaining words are difficult to make out fully as the 
lower portion is broken off. However, two letters kaya or kaia could 
be made out. Kaya could stand for kue^ meaning ‘a well’, and the 
following damaged word may be read as khanapita, meaning ‘exca¬ 
vated’. If this conjectural restoration has any validity, then the 
object of the inscription is the excavation of a well on the occasion 
of the birth of Kaniska (II) as a gift or benefit for men. 

Text 

Line 1. (Saip or Va^) (^ or a)d-viin^tia Je^ha-mahasa trodaie 
10 (4-) 3 raaharajasa rajatirajasa maha(tasa) 
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Line 2. tratarasa jayatasa Ho( ?)mnia Adasa sva4akhaesa maha- 
rajasa kaesakarisa (sacha>dhra-) 

Line 3. mathidasa devaputrasa Vajheskasa Gusanasa ho( ?)ra- 
manuiasa padi(thapana samyoga) 

Line 4. jati Kaniskasa is(e) ksunami kaya (kue klianapiia)_ 

DevanAgarI 

Line 1. (w or (cf or v) 

V ( + ) ? 

Line 2. |t(? 

Line 3. Wnfr ft( ? )t- 

qf^(«rR ?Rt»r) 

Line 4. ^ frif (fir ^RfR).... 


Translation 

(In the year) twenty-six (or -eight) during ihc month of Jye§tha, on 
the thirteenth day, 10 (+) 3, of Great King, King of kings, Great 
Protector, Victorious Homma Adasa (i.e. Vima Kadphises), belong¬ 
ing to his own branch, Great King, Kacsakari (i.e. Kae Kasari, or 
correctly Kai Khusro), Steadfast in the true faith, Son of god, Vaj- 
heska, the Kusana’s establishment of alms for men (on the occasion 
of) the birth of Kaniska, at this moment, a well (was excavated).... 


The historical importance of this inscription is great. This is 
the first Kharostld inscription of Vajheska giving him full imperial 
titles. We know about him from the Ara Inscription of his son and 
definitely from his two Brahmi inscriptions: Isapur Brahmanical 
Sacrificial Pillar Inscription,*® dated in the year 24, and Sanchi 
Buddhist Image Inscription,*^ dated in the year 28. The date 2fi or 
28 falls within the known reign period of Vajheska, who is to be iden¬ 
tified with Vasi§ka. All his dates are to be ascribed to the era started 
by Kanaka. 
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According to the reading of the date in the present inscription 
the birth of Kani^ka II can be exactly fixed. When his Aia Inscrip¬ 
tion was engraved in the year 41, he was at the most fifteen years 
old. It was therefore difficult for him to contend with Huviska, 
within wh(»e reign period this date comes. 

However, there is some enigma attached to the rule of these two 
Ku^na rulers - Vajheska (or Vasi^ka), the father, and Kaniska II, 
the son. They are the only two Kusana rulers who are not 
known to have issued any coin so far. On the other hand, the use 
of the Kaniska era in their inscriptions and the form of their names, 
Vasiska and Kaniska II, bring them into the Kaniska group of 
rulers. They are the only two Ku$S^ rulers who have adopted the 
title of Kdisaray or Kai Kasara proposed in the reading of the present 
inscription. The adoption of this Iranian title by these two rulers 
suggests a special significance. And when we place this evidence 
in the background of the relations with the Parthian and 

Armenian monarchs,** it is not so surprising that they had special 
links with these foreign kings and drew strength for their claim to 
the Ku^^ throne. Such a view could not be proposed by Rosenfield 
and he thought this title to have limited political significance.^^ But 
as has been interpreted now, it conceals an entirely new political 
trend in the Ku^^ empire. 

B. N. Mukheijee has discussed at great length the various 
theories that have been propounded to explain the anomaly of the 
rule of Kaniska II.** It is not necessary to recapitulate the argu¬ 
ments advanced there. But it must be stated that the postulate 
made by Mukheijee regarding the ‘conjoint rule’ of Kaniska I 
and Vasifka on the one hand and Huvi^ and Kani^ II on the 
other is not a necessary conclusion. As &r as Vasiska is concerned, 
he had a very short rule from the year 24 to 28. This duration 
does not overlap with the reign period of any other Ku^a^ ruler. 
However, the piesent inscription shows the activity on the birth 
of his son. It seems that soon after the birth of his son he died or 
was probably killed; and we find Huviska coming to power. It 
was not possible for the newly-born son to contend for the throne. 
But his supporters must have kept alive his cause. If the reading 
of Mukheijee of a fragmentary inscription on the pedestal of a 
seated image of the Buddha from Mathura is accepted, we find 
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a proof of his cause being maintained for a number of years even 
bef(»e the year 41.*® The theory of ‘conjoint rule’ with a minoa* 
can hardly explain the case. On the other hand, the intervening 
support from a neighbouring monarch is a plausible inference from 
the tide of kae Kasara adopted by these two Ku^na rulers, the 
&ther and the son. If the non-issuance of coins has any significance, 
foreign intervcndon might have been more effective at the cost 
of the Ku^na economy. We need not accept the theory of the 
partition of the empire but a revolt by the supporters of Kanifka II 
could be managed and maintained for some years with foreign 
support. And it was during this period of disturbance that the 
Ara Inscription could be issued. There will be no wonder if there 
was a temporary break in the rule of Huviska. After ail, such 
breaks are not unknown in the history of this region. The clearest 
example is that of Strato I.” 

This inference regarding a struggle receives support also from 
the way Vajhe§ka is trying to connect himself with the branch 
of Vima Kadphises and declares himself‘Gu^ria’. Even if the reading 
of the name Vima Kadphises is not accepted, and the name Kalasa 
Karisa (i.e. Kujula Kadphises) is established, the fact remains that 
the connection with the Kadphises group of rulers is openly sought 
for. This evidence must be placed side by side with the two records 
from Mat near Mathura, both of which are descriptive label inscrip¬ 
tions of a broken statue and of a devakula (temple). As interpreted 
by Mukherjee, the temple was repaired by Huviska.*’ A hypo¬ 
thetical reconstruction is then made to show that V!ma Kadphises 
was the Pitdmaha (grandfather) of Huviska and that Vima obtained 
his kingdom ‘through [i.e. at] the supplication of Kara Satyadharma- 
sUdta* (i.e. KujilUa Kadphises). This conjecture need not be true 
because we do not find any of these Ku^na rulers - Kani^ka I, 
Huviska or Vasudeva - ever mentioning their parents or grand¬ 
parents anywhere else. If Huviska does refer to Vima here, it must 
be for a deliberate political reastm. On the other hand, it is only 
Vajhe$ka and Kani$ka II who declare themselves to be father and 
s(Mi, probably because they tried to seek support for their claims 
fi'om this source. However, there is no doubt that the second Mat 
inscription refers to ‘Kara Satyadharmasthita* (i.e. Kujula 
Kadphises) and his supplication {mmaydt) &>r the thnme to be 
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bestowed on somebody. We do not know on whom it should be 
bestowed. It is quite possible that Huvi^ka is himself claiming the 
throne of Kadphises. If this is true, it is quite legitimate that 
Vajheska should claim the same throne for himself on the ground 
that he ‘belonged to his own branch’. But neither Vajheska nor 
Huviska appear to be directly descended from the Kadphises group 
of rulers. In any case the present inscription is quite explicit on the 
issue that Vajheska belonged to the Kadphises branch, but was not 
directly descended from the Kadphises rulers. The way in which 
both Huviska and Vajheska invoke Kadphises rulers and make 
their’ claims for the throne do seem to support the fishy nature 
of the political conditions of the time. 
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K. Walton Dobbins 


Demetrius II and Euthydemus II: 
The Sequence of Bactrian Coins 


Presenting an essay to Professor Basham is a naturally pleasant 
task for any of his students. We who wrote for him before have never 
written for anyone else since, and any failures in our later efforts 
are due to our failure to heed his training and not to a lack of 
guidance, criticism and encouragement. I had the pleasure of study¬ 
ing with three of his students before I met the Professor for the 
first time, but I received the benefit of his teaching on each occasion. 

When I began studying with Professor Basham there were only 
one Euthydemus and one Demetrius in my understanding of 
Bactrian history. That I have changed my view on this point docs 
not mean there is a great deal to be said about Demetrius II and 
Euthydemus II. Their coins, however, are a part of the evidence, 
and to put each king in his respective historical niche *it is necessary 
to start from the beginning of Graeco-Bactrian independence. 


Diodotus in Sources 

One of the few Graeco-Bactrian kings mentioned by the classical 
writers is the first king, Diodotus. There has been much controversy 
and misunderstanding among scholars about the revolt of the Greek 
satrap in Bactria and the relationship between that event and the 
rise of Arsacid power in Parthia. One view is that Diodotus declared 
his independence in 256 b.c. (or 250) and that Arsaccs established 
himself in Parthia in 248/7 b.c.* But Wolski has shown that the 
consular date in Justin is a later interpolaticm of the text and gives 
no evidence for dating Diodotus’ revolt; and the texts of Arrian 
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and Syncellus are based on fictitious traditions invented during 
the first century a.d.* This leaves only Strabo (from Apollodorus 
and others) and Justin (from Trogus) as reliable sources for Bactrian 
and Arsacid beginnings. 

Wolski has pointed out that in both sources there are references 
to a revolt and an invasion of Parthia. In Justin the success of the 
revolt is due to the dispute between the brothers Seleucus (Gallinicus) 
and Antiochus (Hierax). Later in the same section Arsaces is said 
to have invaded the Parthians and put to death their governor, 
Andragoras. Wolski concluded that the revolt of Parthia was led 
by Andragoras in about 245 b.c. during the third Syrian War, and 
the invasion of Arsaces was after the defeat of Seleucus by Antiochus 
and the Gauls at the battle of Ankyra in about 238 b.c. and after 
the defection of Bactria imder Diodotus in probably the previous 
year, the first year of the civil war. The occasion of the first year 
of the Arsacid Era in 248/7 b.c. was the election of Arsaces as 
leader of the Aparnoi (or Partii) — his first regnal year — and not 
the invasion or conquest of Parthia.* 

Extracting the historical notices from the texts of Strabo and 
Justin and arranging them side by side give a coherent sequence 
to the events (see p. 17). 

The revolt of the Parthians mentioned in Justin xli. 4 is that of 
Andragoras, and should be dated to about 245 b.c. The subsequent 
references to Diodotus and Theodotus belong to 239 b.c. The 
parallel notidb in Strabo xi. 9.2 erroneously identifies Euthydemus 
as the governor (‘entrusted with the government’) who caused the 
revolt of Bactria while the kings of Syria and Media (the Seleucid 
brothers) were engaged with each other. On comparison with 
Polybius (see below) it is likely that this statement contains a genuine 
memory of Euthydemus as a rebel, but his revolt against Diodotus 
was not made possible by a civil war between Seleucid kings. 

Then Arsaces conquered Parthia in 238 b.c. The passage in 
Strabo xi. 9.3 describing Arsaces as a rebel Bactrian who fied from 
Diodotus contradicts the information in xi. 9.2 and Justin, and 
should be rejected as part of the fictitious tradition about Arsacid 
origins.* Justin tells us that Arsaces took over Hyrcania soon after 
his conquest of Parthia, and Strabo says that in the beginning 
Arsaces was weak because he was consolidating his conquests. 
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Strabo 


xi.9.2. —While the kings of Syria and 
Media were engined with each 
other, those entrusted with the 
government caused the revolt of 
Bactriana, and all the country near 
it, i.e. Euthydemus [nr] and his 
associates. 

xi.9.3.—[Arsaces, who some say was 
a Bactrian, when in flight from the 
enlarged power of Diodotus and 
his associates, caused Parthia to 
revolt.] 


xi.9.2.—Then Arsaces with the 
Aparnoi conquered Parthia. 

xi.9.2,—At the outset Arsaces was 
weak, being continually at war with 
those who had been deprived by 
him of their territory. 


xi.8.8.—And later Arsaces, when he 
fled from Seleucus Callinicus, with¬ 
drew into the country of the 
Apasiakai. 


Justin 

xli.4.—Revolt of the Parthians. 

—Dispute between the brothers 
Seleucus and .\nUochus procured 
impunity for the revolt of the 
Parthians. 

prol. xli. —How the Bactrian Empire 
was founded by Diodotus. 

xli.4.—At the same time, Theodotus, 
governor of the 1000 cities of the 
Bactrians, revolted and assumed 
the title King. 

prol. xli.—How the Parthian Empire 
was founded by King Arsaces. 

xli.4.—At this time arose Arsaces, 
a man of uncertain origin. 


-Hearing that Scieucus was over¬ 
come bv the Gauls in Asia, Arsaces 
invaded the Parthians with a band 
of marauders, overthrew and put 
to death Andragoras their gover¬ 
nor, and took over the government 
of the country. 

—Not long after, Arsaces made him¬ 
self master of Hyrcania. 

—Through fear of Seleucus and 
Theodotus, king of the Bactrians, 
Arsaces raised a large army. 

—Death of Theodotus. 

-Arsaces made alliance with Theo¬ 
dotus’ son, Theodotus. 

-Arsaces had victory over Seleucus, 
who came to take vengeance on 
the rebels. 

xli. 5.—Seleucus was recalled into 
Asia by new disturbances; Arsacei 
settled the Parthian government. 


The last bits of information in the sources centre around 
Seleucus IPs attempt to retake control of Parthia and presumaldy 
Bactria. Justin’s statement that Arsaces, thus having authority 
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over two nations, raised a large army through fear of Seleucus and 
Diodotus suggests that the Seleucid and Bactrian kings had reached 
an understanding about Bactria*s independence and recognized 
the Arsacid barbarian as a common enemy. The only reference to 
this phase of events in Strabo says that Arsaces iled from Seleucus 
and withdrew into the territory of the Apasiakai. The line is drawn 
between barbarians and Greeks in both sources at this point, and 
Arsaces’ withdrawal to the Apasiakai was probably a strategic move 
in raising the army mentioned by Justin rather than a tactical 
manoeuvre in his war with Seleucus. The Greeks versus barbarians 
equation was changed by the death of Diodotus, and his son, 
biodotus II, agreed to an alliance with Arsaces. This change in policy 
on the part of Bactria is curious unless the younger Diodotus saw 
Seleucus as a greater threat than the barbarians. We can only assume 
that the original agreement between Seleucus II and Diodotus I 
did not extend to the latter’s son, or that Seleucus saw the death of 
Diodotus as affording an opportunity to regain Bactria and tried 
to subvert the authority of the heir. Justin says that Arsaces had a 
victory over Seleucus who came to take vengeance on the rebels 
(i.e. Arsaces and Diodotus II), and that the Parthians observe the 
day as the date of the commencement of their liberty. 

Justin (xli. 5) next says that Seleueus was then recalled into 
Asia by new disturbances. These would be the new war between 
Hierax and Attains in about 231 b.c., so the beginning of Seleucus’ 
campaign in the east and the death of Diodotus should be dated 
232/1 B.c. This gives about seven years for the reign of Diodotus I 
as an independent king. 

Justin then tells us that Arsaces died at a mature old age, 
and that his son and successor, Arsaces II, fought with the greatest 
bravery against Antiochus III and was taken into alliance with 
him. At this point the story is taken up by Polybius who narrated 
the campaign of Antiochus III against Arsaces (x. 27-31) and 
Euthydemus (x. 49 and xi. 39) in 210-208 b.c. Euthydemus saved 
himself partly with his argument that he had not rebelled against 
the king but had possessed the throne by destroying the descendants 
of others who had revolted. This is always taken to mean that 
Euthydemus did away with Diodotus II, but there is no indication 
of how long before Antiochus’ campaign this happened. 
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Diodotus from Coins 

Looking at the coins of Diodotus we should expect to find a division 
between those of Diodotus I (239-232 b.g.) and Diodotus II (232- 
before 210 b.c.)- Wolski observed that the short, seven-year reign 
of Andragoras (245-238 b.c.) explains the small number of his 
extant coins, and suggested that he and Diodotus circulated the 
coins of Seleucus II from the Hecatompylos mint.® If Parthia 
was in revolt under Andragoras we can explain the absence of 
Seleucus II coins from the mint at Bactra. The Seleucid treasury 
had no secure communication lines to Bactra, so the mint was 
inactive. Any coins struck by Diodotus as a loyal satrap between 
245 and 239 b.c. were probably a continuation of the last issue 
of Antiochus II.® But we should not expect any of the ‘Zeus thunder¬ 
ing’ coins with the name either ‘Antiochus’ or ‘Diodotus’ before 
239, for we must recognize that the references in Strabo and Justin 
to Diodotus’ rebellion recall a substantive event and not a point 
in an ambiguous procession of circumstances, and this type is a 
distinctive innovation. 

The Diodotus coin-types are arranged in Table 1 (see p. 20) 
under six periods.’ Most die-axis alignments are opposite and 
all diadem ends are the (a) form: 

Period 1 is represented by rare specimens with monogram 4, 
which might be a symbol derived from the lyre on coins of 
Antiochus II. All the coins of period 1 have the name ‘Antiochus’ 
and the monogram and name suggest a link with Antiochus II. But 
considering the political circumstances of 239 B.c. the name on these 
coins could as well refer to Hierax, the brother of Seleucus II, As 
Diodotus was securing his independence from Seleucus he may 
have sought sympathy from Antiochus Hierax. Of course, if Hierax 
lost the war, it would be prudent for Diodotus to be able to explain 
his coins as honouring Antiochus II. 

Period 2 has both names on three denominations. The wreath 
on the reverse is a symbol in the same category as the lyre on coins 
of Antiochus II, and a unique stater has a star over the wreath 
like the star in the upper field on Antiochus II coins. All the ‘Dio¬ 
dotus’ staters belong to this period. The portraits on each deno¬ 
mination seem to have been engraved from the same patterns 
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Table 1 


Period 

Name 

Denomination 

Monogram(s) 

1 

Antiodius 

4-dr 

3+4 



dr 

?+4+? 



l/2.dr 

?+4 

2 

Antiochus 

slater 

wreath 



4-dr 

wreath 



dr 

wreath 


Diodotus 

stater 

wreath 



4-dr 

wreath 



dr 

wreath 


Diodotus 

stater 

star+wreath 

3 

Antiochus 

dr 

wreath+5 
wreath-1-6+7+3 


Diodotus 

4-dr 

wreath +8 
wreath 4-9 
wreath 4-10 



dr 

wreath 4-10+6 




wreath+ 12 + 11 (bet. legs) 
wreath 4-13 4-14 (bet. legs) 


Diodotus 

4-dr 

-13+18 (rf) 

4 

Antiochus 

4-dr 

19 (If) 


Diodotus 

4-dr 

Ct 

15 




16 




17 



dr 

17 

5 

Antiochus 

4-dr 

1 (If) 

21 

24+23 (bet. legs) 

6 

Antiochus 

4-dr 

24 


(older portrait! 


24 


(older portrait) 


22 



dr 

22 

DIODOTIDS 


with no distinction between coins with different names, but are 
more refined than the portrait on the tetnidrachm in period 1. 

Period 3 has coins with the wreath in the left field and letters 
or monograms in the right field and sometimes a monogram between 
the legs of Zeus. One tetradrachm which has neither wreath nor 
monogram in the left field is possibly a transititmal piece to period 4. 
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The ‘Diodotus* tetradrachms with the letters beta or sigim in 
the right field are probably the first specimens with any mont^ram 
in addition to the wreath. The portraits on period 3 coins arc in the 
same style as those of period 2. 

Period 4 shows only one monogram in the lefi field, and in 
this and later periods the right field is blank. 

Period 5 is characterized by monograms composed of a Greek 
letter in a circle. One has monogram 24 in the left field and S in a 
circle between Zeus’ legs. The portraits on these tetradrachms, all 
of which have the name ‘Antiochus’, are different from each other 
and those of preceding periods. 

Period 6 also has only ‘Antiochus’ issues. The two monograms 
are derived from period 5 with the N without its circle. Some of 
the portraits show a subject with distinctly older features and a 
longer, pointed nose similar to the portrait on the coin with mono¬ 
grams 24 and 23 in the previous group. These portraits do not 
seem to represent the same person shown on the earlier ‘Diodotus’ 
coins, and the style is fiat and conventional. 

The new portraits with the Seleucid nose in periods 5 and 
6, all on ‘Antiochus’ coins, have as much or more similarity with 
coin-portraits of Antiochus III as with those of Diodotus. If these 
‘Antiochus’ coins were issued by Diodotus to confirm his Seleucid 
loyalty, now that Seleucus II was gone, and negotiate a settlement 
with Antiochus III, these two phases would be dated between 
222 and sometime before 210 b.c. The occurrence of monogram 1 
on an issue in period 5 is an anachronism from the coinage of 
Antiochus I. This usage might have been a conscious efibrt to 
dissociate the ‘Antiochus’ name on Diodotus coins from its earlier 
propaganda meaning. 

All the ‘Diodotus’ coins are assigned to periods 2-4, and they 
and their ‘Antiochus’ companion issues exhibit a uniformity of style. 
If the Arsacids in Parthia regarded the victory over Seleucus II 
in 231 B.c. as the foundation of their liberty, their allies in Bactria 
may well have had the same assurance. The wreath on Diodotid 
coins in periods 2 and 3 is the symbol of victory, and would be 
appropriate for a celebration of independence. This being the case, 
the coins of period 2 would be the first issues of Diodotus II. The 
‘Antiochus’ name on coins of periods 2-4 may be seen as prc^^uida 
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to establish links with Hierax, the dynastic rival of Selcucus II who 
had not participated in the latter’s attempted reconquest of Parthia 
and Bactria. 

We have suggested that the name ‘Antiochus’ was used on 
Diodotid coinage in three contexts: a traditional link with 
Antiochus II, the last Seleucid king to hold the undivided loyalty 
of Bactria; a propaganda link with Antiochus Hierax in opposition 
to Seleucus II; a diplomatic plea with Antiochus III, who restored 
Seleucid unity and strength, and who would have been a valuable 
ally or protector in face of the threat of barbarians in Parthia and 
Central Asia.® 


Euthy^mus and Demetrius in Sources 

Strabo (xi. 9.2) remembers Euthydemus as a rebel in Bactria, 
but puts him in the wrong context. Elsewhere (xi. 11.1) he mentions 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus the king of the Bactrians, as a 
ctmqueror of Indian tribes. Polybius (x. 49) reports that when 
Antiochus III heard that Euthydemus was defending Tapouria at 
the ford of the river Arius he left the siege of Sirynx (x. 31) to deal 
with the situation. Defeated in battle at the Arius, Euthydemus 
retired to Zariaspa in Bactria. Euthydemus was a native of Magnesia, 
and he sent his son, Demetrius, to ratify the agreement with Antio¬ 
chus. The Seleucid king was impressed by the demeanour of the 
young Demetrius and pledged his daughter to him. Euthydemus 
was allowed to style himself King, and in a written treaty he swore 
an alliance with Antiochus, who departed for India with Euthydemus’ 
elephants (xi. 39). It is doubtful that Antiochus would have been 
so weU-disposed towards Diodotus, and we can guess that Euthy¬ 
demus* usurpation was opportune for the preservation of Bactria’s 
independence. 

Antiochus met with Sophagasenus (Subhagasena, also known 
as SoxnaSarman, Devadharman, Virasena, Vijaya and Gamasa) and 
renewed the pact between the Seleucids and Mauryans. From 
Sopha^senus he received more elephants and a pledge of tribute, 
and he returned to his own kingdom via Arachosia, Drangiana 
(Dmngene) and Karmania. It has been argued that the route of 
his return journey passed through territory ceded by the Indian 
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king, and that this acquisition was attached to the kingdom of 
Bactria.* It may have been his daughter’s dowry for Demetrius. 

When Demetrius was king he subdued Indian tribes (Strabo, 
xi. 11.1). According to Justin (xli. 6) he was known as the king 
of the Indians when he besieged Eucratidcs for five months, so 
this episode would presumably be after Demetrius’ Indian conquests. 
Some of the Indian tribes subdued or ruled by Demetrius were 
probably in the former Mauryan territory of Arachosia taken by 
Antiochus III. 


Coins of Euthydemus I and Demetrius I 

The Euthydemid dynasty is divided into two groups. The first two 
kings occupy the interval between Diodotus II and Eucratides. 
Three of the later four kings, apparently all sons of Demetrius I, 
struck commemorative issues and are contemporary with Eucratides 
Megas. The coins of the Euthydemids are summarized in Table 2.^® 

Period 7, the first coins of Euthydemus, is strongly reminiscent 
of Diodotid coins in periods 2 and 3. The style of portraiture on 
staters, tetradrachms and drachms with monogram 13 (and variants) 
is like that of the Diodotus coinage. This monogram is in the upper 
left field and the right foot of Heracles rests on one rock. The tetra- 
drachm with monogram 28 is similar except the monogram is 
in the upper right field. The tetradrachms with monogram 24 
show the monogram under the rock seat, and Heracles’ right foot 
rests on two rocks, one stacked on the other. This is the only group 
which shows the foot on two rocks. The portraits are in the Diodotid 
style. While the obverse dies of these groups are similar, the reverse 
dies seem to be from two different workshops or mints. 

Period 8 introduces new designs on tetradrachms with mono¬ 
gram 29, and the monogram is in a new position, in the right 
margin outside the legend. The first issue shows a conventional 
style of portrait which recalls the style of the older portrait in the last 
period of the Diodotus-Antiochus coinage. On the reverse, Heracles’ 
foot rests on the ground with the heel propped against the stone 
seat, and the club rests on a stack of three rocks.^^ Then the obverse 
style becomes more refined, and the club rests on rocks which form 
a part of the seat.“ The issue with monogram 24 has evolved from 
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Table 2 


Period 

Diadem 

King 

Legend 

Border 

Monogram AE round 

7 

(a) 

Euthydemiu I 

(0 

dot/dot 

13,24,28 

bevelled 

flan 

8 

(a) 

Euthydemus I 

(»') 

dot/dot 

24,29 


9 

(a) 

Euthydemus I 

(0 

dot/dot 

30+31 



(b) 



24 



(c) 



R+p/dot 

24+22 


10 

(a) var. 

Euthydemus I 
(older portrait) 

{*■) 

dot/dot 

24 



(a) 

(young portrait) 

(*•) 

DOT 

32 

flat flan 

11 

(a) 

Euthydemus I 
(older portrait) 

(«•) 

DOT 

24,32 

32 

12 

(a) 

Demetrius I 

(0 

DOT 

24,32 

24,32 

13 

(a) 

Demetrius I 

<0 

DOT 

25, 32, 

25,34 




r+p/r+p 

33, 34 

33 



14-17 

no coins 






18 

(m) 

Pantaleon 

(*’) 

DOT 

25 

34, 60, EY 


(m) 

Agathocles 

(*•) 

DOT 

25,58 

25, 32, 34, 
35,60 


(m) 

Agathocles 

(«) 

DOT 

32 



Dicaios 






— 

commemoratives 

(«) 

DOT 

25, 32, 41 


19 

(q) 

Euthydemus 11 

(0 

DOT 

25,32, 34, 
36,45, 57 

25 

20 

(s) 

Antimachus 

(«•«) 

DOT 

21,58 



Theos 





— 

commemoratives 

(«) 

DOT 

20 


21 

(V) 

Antimachus 

(m) 

DOT 

43 (var.) 

32, 35 


Theos 



(w,x) 



DOT 

32 


22 

(*) 

Antimachus 

(Hi) 

R + P 

37 (ex) 



Theos 

R+P 

37 (rf) 






DOT 

26,37 




Antimachus 


bi-lingual 

AE square 




Nicephorus 


drachms 

26,42, 50 



EUTHYDEMIDS 
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that of period 7. The portrait is still in the Diodotid style,** but 
the foot of Heracles rests on one rock and the die*axis alignment is 
parallel. These issues belong to different mints, and the monc^^m 
29 issue is probably in the same series as the issues with monograms 
13 and 28 in the previous phase. This is the last period in Bactrian 
coinage where the regular die-axis alignment is opposite and the 
last Euthydemus I issue with monograms placed anywhere except 
under the rock seat. 

Period 9 has coins in three distinctive designs. The unique 
tetradrachm with mont^rams 30 and 31 has the young portrait 
derived from the Diodotid style. The form of the diadem is that of 
(a) seen on all previous Bactrian coins except the upi>er ribbon, which 
angles upward from the knot and lacks the deep ‘U’ curve. Heracles’ 
club rests on a pile of five rocks resembling the arrangement seen 
on coins with monograms 13, 28 and earlier 29, and the heel of 
his right foot is propped back. Tetradrachms with monogram 24 
have a new portrait with diadem (b). On the reverse, two specimens 
have the rock seat indented to accommodate the monogram as on 
the previous coin; one specimen has the heel of the right foot propped 
back, and two show the foot flat on the ground. The third group 
has monograms 22 and 24. The portrait is again a new one and 
has diadem (c). The border is reel-and-pellet instead of the usual 
dotted type which is on the reverse. Except for the additional 
monogram the reverse is like that seen on coins of monogram 24 
with Heracles’ right foot on the ground. These three groups seem 
to reveal three minting stages in period 9. 

In the first stage monogram 30 derives from monogram 29, 
and this mint cut the reverse die. Monogram 31 is this mint’s render¬ 
ing of monogram 24, and the obverse die was cut at the monogram 
24 mint. The second stage shows the monogram 24 mint with a 
new obverse design. In stage three monogram 22 (iV) probably 
belongs to the same mint as monc^ams 13, 28, 29 and 30, and this 
mint engraved the obverse dies. The reverse dies were cut at the 
monogram 24 mint. Just as the monogram 30 mint used simple 
letters (T7) to indicate its partner mint on its reverse die, so the 
monogram 24 mint used the simple initial {N) of its partner on its 
reverse design. 

The issue with monc^^rams 22 and 24 call to mind the last 
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Diodotid issue when these monograms were seen oh different coins 
with a conventionalized style of portraiture. We have also seen a 
conventional portrait on coins of Euthydemus in period 8. It is 
reasonable to suggest that periods 5 and 6, the last Diodotus-Antio- 
chus coins, are contemporary with periods 7 and 8 of Euthydemus. 
This would mean that the last ‘Antiochus’ coins of Diodotus’ type 
were struck by Euthydemus. Considering the apparent attempt to 
establish a link with Antiochus III in the portraiture of these coins, 
and Antiochus’ subsequent assault on Bactria, we can see a motive 
for Euthydemus to take advantage of the fact that the name ‘Antio¬ 
chus’ occurs on earlier Diodotid coins and issue more of those coins 
for his own ends. We should not insist on this suggestion until the 
coins are better understood. 

Period 10 is a phase of transition. Monogram 24 is found on coins 
with a portrait of an older man with diadem ends similar to (b) on 
one specimen and similar but with rounded'instead of an anged 
upper ribbon on another specimen. The reverse is like that of coins in 
period 9 with monogram 24. Coins with monogram 32 have a young 
portrait derived from earlier issues, but the reverse, like the mono¬ 
gram, is new. Heracles’ club rests on his knee or leg, and the pile of 
rocks is missing. The stones on which the god is seated are draped 
with a lion’s skin, and there is no longer an ornamental border of 
dots, which, however, is still seen on the obverse. 

Period 11 has coins with the same two monograms. A unique 
oktadrachm, the first gold issue of Euthydemus after that of period 7, 
has monogram 24 on a reverse showing the club on Heracles’ knee 
and the lion’s skin on the seat. Tetradrachms, drachms and obols have 
the same reverse except that the club rests on Heracles’ thigh further 
from the knee. Bronze coins with this monogram are all of the flat- 
flan variety,^* and their style is different from other bronzes of 
Euthydemus, particularly in having more hair on the neck and 
shoulders of the Heracles head. The dotted border is seen on both 
sides, whereas on the silver issues with monogram 32 it is on only 
the obverse. 

Monogram 32 indicates coins from a new mint. In period 10 the 
first coins from this mint have a new reverse design, but the king’s 
portrait, while showing distinctive features such as the treatment of 
hair, is basically modelled from the familiar Diodotid obverse. The 
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new portrait which was to be the only one used in the next period 
was in its iirst stage of development at the monogram 24 mint where 
it was paired with the old reverse design. In period 11 the monogram 
32 mint uses the fully developed new portrait with diadem (a), and 
its reverse design was taken to the monogram 24‘mint where it was 
paired with the developed portrait and a variant diadem form. We 
have no evidence that the new type of designs were used at the mint of 
monograms 13,22 and 28>30. It seems that this mint was replaced by 
the monogram 32 mint, and the monogram 24 mint continued in 
operation but, judging from the relative number of known specimens, 
at a lower volume of output. The joint coinages in period 9 suggest 
there was some difficulty in keeping the two mints operating at full 
capacity, and by period 10 one of them had been phased out of 
operation. The mint of monogram 32 became the principal source of 
coinage for the realm. 

From these developments it seems that Euthydemus opened a 
new mint to exploit new supplies of silver or new sources of revenue. 
Such an opportunity could come from the acquisition of new territory 
and this would be the southern provinces ceded by Sophagasenus. 
The mint of monogram 13 was most likely at Bactra. Monogram 24 
evolved into monograms 25, 26 and then 27, and they, along with 
monograms 41, 42 and 43, belong to the Kapisene/Kapi^ region.^^ 
Bivar has argued that monogram 32 belongs to Paktyika, modern 
Gardez.'* The geographical distribution of these suggested locations 
agrees with the evidence at hand. Kapisene is on the route between 
Bactria and Paktyika, and its mint would be in a position to support 
the organization of the new mint to the south. Paktyika was part of 
the territory ceded by the Indian king, and is situated at the junction 
of trade routes from the Parapamisadai and Kapisene, Taxila and 
the Indus region, and Arachosia. The opening of this new mint with 
refined die patterns and a portrait suggestive of a strong, determined 
Idng is indicative of an important development in Euthydemus* 
reign. ABer his settlement with Antiochus he was confirmed in his 
position and made more powerful by additional territory which gave 
him^ntrol of virtually ail land routes between India and the West. 
The period 10 issues were struck after Euthydemus had received the 
hew territory from Antiochus, probably aiier 200 b.c. Periods 7 and 8 
are before Antiochus’ campaign in the east. Period 9 with its experi< 
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ments in portraiture and joint mintage may belong to the time of 
Antiochus* campaign and immediately fdlowing — arra 210-200 b.g. 
This dating and the mint locations indicate that Kapisene (mint of 
monogram 24), and probably all territory north of the Kabul 
river, was part of the Bactrian kingdom before Antiochus met with 
Sophagasenus. 

Period 12 is the first phase of coinage in the name of Demetrius I. 
The portrait of this king shows him as a younger man tlian Euthy¬ 
demus in period 11, but the facial expression has the same demea¬ 
nour of a determined autocrat. Demetrius* portrait introduces a 
new trend in Bactrian coinage. Whereas portraits on coins of the 
Seleucids, Diodotids and Euthydemus are heads, the coins of 
Demetrius show a bust with drapery on the shoulder. Earlier por¬ 
traits show the subject bare-headed, except for a diadem, while 
Demetrius wears an elephant-scalp head-dress as well as the diadem. 
On earlier coins only the head of a god was shown with head-dress, 
such as Heracles wearing a lion-scalp on Alexander issues. The 
reverse of Demetrius’ coins shows the Herades with club and lion’s 
skin of his father’s coins standing, and with the additional attribute 
of wreath with which the god is crowning himself. 

Period 13 is distinguished from period 12 by a change in mono¬ 
gram form. Monogram 24 is changed to monogram 25, and mono¬ 
gram 32 is given a vertical stroke to make monogram 33. Tetradra- 
chms of period 13 tend to have flans slightly larger than the dies, 
and the upper diadem ribbon tends to have a less pronounced ’U’ 
shape. This feature places the tetradrachm with monogram 34 and 
the tetradrachms with rcel-and-pellet borders on both sides and 
monogram 33 in the later phase. 


Eucratides in tfu Sources 

In the first part of section 6 in book xli, Justin says that Mithradates 
of Parthia and Eucratides of Bactria began to rule at about 
the same dme, and that the Parthians were more successful than tlie 
Bactrians, who lost their dominions and liberty. He then summarizes 
the history of Bactria under Eucratides: the Bactrians were so wea¬ 
kened by wars with the Sogdians, Drangians, Arachosians, Areians 
and Indians that they were suppressed by the Parthians; Eucratides 
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waged several wars with spirit but was reduced by losses; Demetrius, 
king of the Indians, besieged him for five months; after he was free 
from the siege Eucratides reduced India under his power; returning 
from there he was murdered on the journey by his son, whom he 
had made his associate in the kingship. The parricide did not try to 
conceal his murder, but drove his chariot through his father’s blood 
and cast the body out unburied. In the remaining part of section 6 
Justin says that while these events were happening among the Bac- 
trians a war arose between the Parthians and Medes. He then summa¬ 
rizes the history of Parthian expansion to the death of Mithradates. 
■ Justin’s purpose in section 6 is to contrast the careers of these two 
great kings who began to rule at the same time, and to explain the 
eventual success of Parthia and eclipse of Bactria by their perso¬ 
nal stories. So the troubles of Bactria are accentuated and condensed 
to associate them with Eucratides. Bactria, in fact, did not lose its 
liberty to Parthia until Mithradates II subdued the Scythians who 
had taken the country from the Greeks. Justin does not mention a 
war between Mithradates and Eucratides, but Strabo (xi. 9.2 and xi. 
11.2) twice mentions that the Parthians gained part ofBactriana, the 
territories of Aspionesand Touriova (Tapouria), from Eucratides.^'^ 
By identifying Demetrius as king of the Indians, Justin gives the 
the impression that his siege of Eucratides was a part of Bactria’s 
trouble with neighbouring people and not a battle in a war between 
Bactrian kings or, indeed, in what was probably Eucratides’ revolt. 
Justin’s great king escaped from the siege against formidable odds and 
proceeded to the conquest of India, in which should be seen Deme¬ 
trius’ kingdom. That is to say, Eucratides was successful in his rebe¬ 
llion. Finally, in his short account, Justin dwells at relative length 
on the death of Eucratides, This must have been several years after 
his defeat of Demetrius, but Justin gives the impression that he was 
returning from the same Indian campaign. Justin’s intention is to 
dramatize the death of Eucratides and equate his ignominious end 
with the end of Bactria’s greatness. 

Medieval sources give a different version of the death of Eucra¬ 
tides. In a gloss to his translation of Boccaccio’s De casibus tdrortm 
iUustrium, Laurence dc Premierfait says that Eucratides, king of the 
Bactrians, was besieged in one of his cities by the son of Demetrius, 
king of the Indians, and this son took and cruelly killed him, and left 
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his naked body on the field for the birds and savage beasts. Bivar 
argues that Laurence had access to sources other than Justin.'* 
Again, the story dwells on the details of Eucratides’ death and the 
treatment of his body, and the reader can be excused for concluding 
that the event was part of the war between the Bactrian and Indian 
kings and that Demetrius suivived Eucratides. 


Coins of the Eucratidids 

The Euthydemid group of kings struck coins of a uniform style and 
fabric which can be identified by a dotted border on the obverse. 
The coins of Eucratides and his associates in Table 3 {See p. 32) are 
also an identifiable class conveniently distinguished by a rcel-and- 
pellet border on tetradrachms.'® There are exceptions to the kind of 
border most often found on the two groups of coins, but no series was 
issued exclusively with the border of the other group. 

Period 14 is the first issue of coins in the name of Eucratides. All 
the monograms are new in Bactrian coinage, but monogram 43 is 
similar to monogram 28, and monogram 39 may be derived from 
monogram 16. All the known specimens show diadem (d) on the 
portrait, and there is no indication for dividing this class into two 
or more periods. But it is likely that some of the specimens belong to 
later periods. 

Period 15 has coins in three names. The Eucratides issue of the 
previous period with Apollo standing has the title soter in the legend, 
which is arranged in an arc (v). Coins of Heliocles (Zeus standing) 
have the title dikaios added to the usual (i) legend arrangement. 
Demetrius II (Athena standing) has the same legend as on earlier 
issues with no additional tide. These coins should be dated after 
Eucratides had won his struggle against Demetrius I. The 
Demetrius II coins, all with monogram 30, cannot be assigned as 
the first phase of Demetrius I.®® The style and fabric must be later 
than the elephant-scalp coins, and Eucratides probably would not 
have allowed the later coins to be issued as long as his rival of the 
same name was still active. 

Period jfdintroduces two new types. Eucratides drachms with the 
the Dioscuri mounted device have a new legend arrangement which, 
added to those used on the period 15 coins, give four arrangements, 
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Tabu. 3 

Period Diadem King Legend Dcnomi- Bwder Monogram 

nation 


14 

(d) 

Eucratides 

(Apollo) 

(»■) 

4.dr 

R+P 

36, 37, 39, 
40, 43 




dr 

DOT 

37 

15 

(d) 

Eucratides Soter 

(v) 

4-dr 

R + P 

36 


(d) 

Demetrius 11 

(*) 

4-di’ 

R+P 

30 



dr 

DOT 

30 


(d) 

Heliocles Dikaios 

(«) 

4-dr 

R+P 

19, 38, 39, 





52 

16 

(d) 

Demetrius II 

(«•) 

4.dr 

rH-p 

30+r 




DOT 

30+r 


(c) 



4-dr 

DOT 

30+r 


(e) 

(e) 

Eucraddes (Diosk) (tV) 
Eucratides Mter (v) 

dr 

4-dr 

DOT 

R -f P 

47+46 

36 


(0 



4-dr 

R + P 

36 


(g) 

Plato Epiphancs 

( v ) 

4-dr 

R + P 

48 


(h) 

Heliocles Dikaios 

(«) 

4-dr 

R+P 

55, 56 1 iVZ 


(i) 

Q) 


4-dr 

R + P 

38 




4-dr 

R + P 

30 


(k) 



4-dr 

R f P 

38 

17 

(c) 

Demetrius 11 

(«■) 

4-dr 

DOT 

30+A 


(1) 

Eucratides (Diosk) 
Eucratides wter 

iiv) 

4-dr 

R + P 

43+A 


0) 

iv ) 

4-dr 

R+P 

36 


(d) 

Plato Epiphanes 

iv ) 

4-dr 

r4 p 

49+M// 


(1) 

Heliocles Dikaios 

iii ) 

4-dr 

R + P 

30, 38, 56, A 





4-dr 

DOT 

30, 55 



Apollodotus Soter 


1/2-dr 

bi-ling 

47+five 

symbols, 







none 

18 

(n) 

Heliocles Dikaios 

(«) 

4-dr 

R + P 

38 


(o) 


4-dr 

R-i-P 

30 


(P> 

Eucraddes (Diosk) (iv) 

4-dr 

R + P 

25, 32, 44 




dr 

R + P 

32 


(d) 

Plato Epiphanes 

iv ) 

4-dr 

R + P 

50+AfZ 


Helm 


4-dr 

R+P 

50+ilfZ 

19 

(r) 

Heliocles Dikaios 

(«*) 

4-dr 

R + P 

38, 55, 59, 
A (ex), 
nr (ex). 


dr R+P A (cx) 

iir(ex) 



id) 

Plato Epiphanes 

ivi) 

4-dr 

R+P 

50 

20 


Heliocles Dikaios 

iii) 

4-dr 

R+P 

38, 55, 59 


(u) 

Apollodotus 

ii) 

4-dr 

R+P 

26 (ex) 

18-20 


Apollodotus Soto—Indian 

standard, square 

drachms and 


square bronzes 


EUCRATIDIDS 
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each used on a different type. The adjunct letter on these coins is 
alpha instead o£gamma as on the Demetrius striking, but they are assig¬ 
ned to this period by giving priority to the criterion of diadem form 
rather than adjunct letter. The first issue of Plato, with Helios-Mithra 
standing, is patterned after the Eucratides Soter type with the arc 
arrangement of the legend. The identifying features of this period are 
the gamma on the reverse of Demetrius II coins and diadem (e) on the 
two Eucratides types and some of the Demetrius coins. It seems that 
obverse dies of the latter from period 15 with diadem (d^ were used 
in this period. Variations on diadem (e) are seen in (f), (h) and (i). 
Diadem (g) on the Plato coin distinguishes the portrait from that of 
Eucratides Soter, whereas the coins are similar in respect to legend 
arrangement and standing deity, and diadems (j) and (k) of Heliocles 
are probably derived from Plato’s (gj. 

Period 17 h distinguished by diadem (1) and the control letter 
delta. The Demetrius coins with monogram 30 and delta use obverse 
dies with diadem (e). Monogram 30 and delta are found separately 
on coins of Heliocles, and it is likely that these issues superseded the 
Demetrius type, which does not appear again. This is also suggested 
by some of the Hcliodes tetradrachms with monogram 30 that have 
the dotted border seen on the Demetrius obverses with diadem (c). 
Heliocles may have begun phasing out the Demetrius issues in period 
16 where monogram 30 is paired with diadem (j). Plato has diadem 
(d) and a new device, Helios-in-quadriga, which is sufficiently 
different from the other types that his coins could not be confused 
with earlier issues of Eucratides Soter and the same diadem. 


Eucratides Megas and the Euthydemids 

The remaining issues in Table 3 are to some extent dependent 
on the coins of Eucratides Megas or the Euthydemids for changes in 
diadem form and legend arrangement. The megas issues of Eucratides 
are summarized in Table 4 {See p. 34) 

Period 18 sees the adoption of the title megas by Eucratides and 
the reintroduction of the Euthydemid coin series. The megas coins 
show the king wearing a Macedonian helmet—the first headgear in 
portraiture after the elephant-scalp type of Demetrius I — and the 
mounted Dioscuri. The helmet is added to the Plato portrait, and 
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Tasle 4 


Period 

Spears 

Monogram 

Position 

Monogram as square 

18 

long 

(Javelin thruster) 
(Commemorative) 

below 

25, 40, 42,43, 42, 54, EY 

52,54 

25 

25, 28 

19 

short 

bdow 

32, 40, 43, 54 45 

20 

short 

r. field 

26,32,44, 53 26,42+^,53 

21 

short 

1. field 

26, 40, 44 26, 42+£, 60 

19 

20-21 


Obol — monogram. TIP 

Bi-lingual drachms — mon. 25 rf., mon. 51 If. 

EUCRATIDES MEGAS 


the straight, narrow diadem form (p) is used on the Eucratides 
(Dioscuri) type without extra tide. The megas coins are distinguished 
from all preceding types by a new legend arrangement (iz;). Por¬ 
traits of Pantaleon and Agathocles both have diadem (m) which 
was the pattern for Heliocles’ diadems (n) and (o). 

The criteria for dividing the megas coins of Eucratides into four 
periods are a combination of design and monogram position. The 
first issues show the mounted Dioscuri holding long spears which 
extend to the margin of the die outside the arc inscribed by the 
legend in the upper register. The first two words of the legend begin 
and end just above the respective ends of the spears. The monogram 
on these coins always appears in the space below the lead horse. The 
second issue has the spear-ends contained within the arc of the 
legend, and the monc^ram is in the same position below the horse. 
This change to short spears is permanent. The third phase has the 
monogram placed in the right fields to the right of or directly under 
the horse’s hooves. The fourth phase has the monogram shifted to 
the left field. Two other types of megas coins belong to the first phase. 
One type has the long-spear variation of the Dioscuri on the reverse 
and the king wearing helmet and thrusting javelin to left on the ob¬ 
verse. The commemorative issues of HeUocles and Laodike belong 
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to the first or first and second phases. An anepigraphic obol of 
Eucratides with portrait in Medusa helmet/Herades standing 
crowning himself with a wreath, and without monogram,** and 
tetradrachms and drachms of Heliocles with portrait in Medusa 
helmet/Zeus Nicephorus enthroned, and with monogram M,** pro¬ 
bably belong to period 18. 

Period 19 has still another development in the Plato coins. Tlie 
legend arrangement [vi) is like that on the megas coins. But to insure 
that this type would not be confused with the Eucratides design the 
quadriga is shown facing instead of in profile like the horses of the 
Dioscuri, and the portrait is again without the helmet. The diadem 
form (r) of Heliocles has the upper ribbon looped again to give two 
full loops. This trend is continued so that there are three loops in 
period 20 and four in period 21. The Euthydemid issues are those of 
Euthydemus II. His portrait is that of a young man, and his device, 
Heracles standing with wreath in outstretched right hand, is similar 
to that of Demetrius I. The style, fabric and die-axis alignment of 
these coins make it impossible to identify them as the first issues of 
Euthydemus I. It is probable that Euthydemus II succeeded Panta- 
leon who, from a newly discovered coin of Agathocles commemorat¬ 
ing him, apparently died before the end of period 18.** 

Period 20 has monogram 26 replacing 25 on a unique tetradra- 
chm of Apollodotus and on megas coins of Eucratides. Antimachus 
represents the Euthydemids, and he and Apollodotus are portrayed 
wearing a new kind of headgear, the Macedonian kausia. The diadem 
forms on these portraits are quite different with Apollodotus intro¬ 
ducing the new feature of the lower ribbon draped over his shoulder, 
and Antimachus with a unique form (s) of twisted ribbon-ends. The 
coins are also easily distinguished by their reverse devices-Poseidon 
standing for Antimachus and Athena seated for Apollodotus. Antima- 
chus also has a new legend arrangement (Hi) made possible by his 
short cult title, theos. The reverse of the Apollodotus coin is easily 
distinguished from earlier types with legend (i) by the seated goddess 
device and the monogram in exergue. 

Period 21 has a variety of diadem forms on coins of Antimachus, 
in sharp contrast with the simple twisted form of his first issue. This 
period is the last with issues of Eucratides and BaCtrian issues of 
Heliocles. Monogram 38 on the last Heloicles issue is on emns in all 
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seven phases of his coinage. Two issues of bi-lingual, Indian standard 
drachms of Megas, belong to periods 20 and 21. Their Dioscuri 
standing device distinguishes them from Attic weight coins, and the 
monogram positions with one on the right and the .other on the left 
can be compared with the last two phases of tetradrachms. These are 
not the first bi-lingual coins in the region. Apollodotus struck bi¬ 
lingual Attic hemidrachms, one type with monogram 47 and five 
Indian symbols, in period 17 or 18. This experiment soon gave way 
to a series of square drachms and square bronzes struck on the Indian 
standard. None of these coins show a portrait of Apollodotus, but 
Eucraddes put his portrait on both his bi-lingual drachms and 
bronzes. 

Period 22 unifies several features under the coinage of Antima- 
chus. A tctradrachm has reel-and-pellet border and the monogram in 
exergfue: two features which were likely copied from the tctradrachm 
of Apollodotus. Antimachus struck bi-lingual drachms and bronzes 
with a new cult title, nicephorus-. From the Apollodotus bi-lingual 
variety he took the title maharaja and continuous legend arrange¬ 
ment. From the Eucratides variety he took the round shape for the 
drachms and order of titles and name in the legend. Like Apollodotus 
he docs not show his bust on the bi-lingual coins, but on the reverse of 
the drachms he shows himself wearing the kausia and military regalia 
mounted on a prancing horse. This and the Nike figure on the obverse 
complement his new title, ‘bearer of victory*. The three monograms 
on his coins are seen on the bi-lingual silver and bronze of Eucratides. 
It is clear that the bi-lingual coinage of Antimachus directly follows 
that of the Eucratidids.®® 


It can be argued from the coins that only Antimachus struck 
Bactrian issues before and after the last phase of Eucratides Megas. 
As shown by his issues commemorating Diodotus Soter andEuthyde- 
mus I Theos, Antimachus belonged to the Euthydemid group, and 
he could have been a son of Demetrius I. Eucratides had four kings 
of his group associated with his rule: Demetrius II, Heliocles, Plato 
and Apollodotus. Whether any or all of these were his sons is not 
certain. The commemorative issue of Heliocles and Laodike honou¬ 
ring Eucratides does not necessarily indicate a blood relationship 
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between the two kings. Commemorative issues of both Agathodes 
and Antimachus are dedicated to Dlodotus and Euthydemus I. 
If the later Euthydemids were grandsons of Euthydemus I, there is 
no reason to assume a blood link with Diodotus. Agathodes also 
honoured Alexander, the first Greek to rule in Bactria, and Antiochus 
Nicator, who is probably Antiochus III. The early kings commemora¬ 
ted were probably remembered as founders and guarantors of Greek 
rule in Bactria. These medals were most likely issued as royal 
offerings in support of cults dedicated to the kings honoured. Over¬ 
throwing a king’s dynasty did not mean stamping out his cult worship; 
such desecration could bring ill favour on Bactria and the offender. 
So Diodotus I, founder of Bactrian independence, is included in the 
dedications. 

The Eucratides commemorative is notably different from those 
issued by the Euthydemids. On the obverse, the name and tide of the 
subject in nominative case are accompanied by the tide ‘king’, which 
is not normally a part of an honoured king’s titles. On the reverse 
we do not find the type of Eucratides, but rather the conjugate busts 
and names in genitive case, without any titles, of Heliocles and Lao- 
dike; and the bust of Heliocles does not wear the royal diadem. All 
of these features are different because the king being honoured was 
not dead. Heliocles, who is already known from coins since period 15, 
was perhaps congratulating his sovereign on the occasion of his adop¬ 
ting the style ‘megas’. His wife, Laodike, was perhaps the daughter 
of Eucratides. 

The adoption of the title ‘megas’ must have been a major event 
in the reign of Eucratides. In the previous three periods he has asso¬ 
ciates from his own party striking coins. In period 15 he has two 
associates, Demetrius II and Heliocles. In the next period there are 
three partners, and in period 17 four, if the bi-lingual coins of Apollo- 
dotus began before the Demetrius coinage ended. In the period when 
Eucratides assumed the tide ‘megas’ he has five associates: three 
Eucratidids and two Euthydemids. That the later Euthydemids were 
associates of Eucratides and not a hostile rival dynasty is shown by 
the numerous cross-duplications of monograms on coins of the two 
groups. If the two parties were at war the coinage of their mints 
should have been mutually exclusive at any given time. Instead, 
the mint of monc^ram 25 was striking commemorative issues for 
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both sides at the same time. Eucmtides must have meant the title 
*megas* in an imperial sense. He was ‘great king’ among several kings, 
and recognition of his authority by the Euthydemids was necessary 
to his claim as the ‘great king’ of a unified realm. 

Justin says that the son who murdered Eucratides was an asso¬ 
ciate in the government, and Laurence says that he was the son of 
Demetrius, king of the Indians. Both sources say that the body of 
Eucratides was denied burial and describe the killing as though it 
were motivated by personal vengeance. Putting the two sources 
together gives a son of Demetrius I who had been made an associate 
by Eucratides, and who took revenge on the enemy of his father after 
a battle. Antimachus struck coins after the death of Eucratides 
which seem to celebrate a personal victory won in battle, and 
earlier he had been an associate king under Eucratides. Antimachus, 
then, was the son of Demetrius and associate in the government who 
killed Eucratides. 

Returning to Demetrius II and Euthydemus II, both kings 
were associates of Eucratides and must be dated after the time of 
Euthydemid dominance under Euthydemus I and Demetrius I. 
Numismatically, if not dynastically, Demetrius II belongs to the 
Eucratidid group. Euthydemus II, by all indications, was a minor 
associate of Eucratides at the height of Eucratidid power. There is 
no reason to believe that any of the literary references to Euthydemus 
of Bactria and Demetrius of India belong to these later kings. The 
dynastic and chronological distinction between Demetrius and 
Eucratides in the sources is better satisfied in the coins by the ele¬ 
phant-scalp issues than the Athena type in the name of Demetrius. 
The coins of Euthydemus II date from a time long after 
Antiochus III and Euthydemus I. 

The sources give no insight into Eucratides and his regime 
beyond the vague tribute that he was remembered as a great king — 
which Eucratides himself had proclaimed on his coins. His megas 
tetradraclim, Dioscuri-with-short-spears variety, and titulature were 
copied by Timarchus, a rebel at Seleucid Babylon, in 162 b.c.** The 
Dioscuri reverse was again copied on a bronze issued by Mithradates I 
of Parthia, who also used the title ‘megas’.The impression gained 
iBrom both the literature and coins is that Eucratides was an Rmbi- 
tiovts visionary whose career was cut short at the moment of succe». 
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In the course of his reign the great king was served by eight kings, 
two of whom were Demetrius II and Euthydemus II. 
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Yarkand in the First Century A.D. 


The HisrroRY of Central Asia is, as is well known, largely a history 
of the domination of the area by outside forces, either nomad 
confederacies of the steppe, or the great empires of China and 
Russia, both based on sedentary agriculture. In Central Asia itself, 
more especially in the Tarim basin, although there were numerous 
oases where agriculture could flourish, these were separated by 
stretches of desert where not even pastoral nomadism was possible. 
Thus, although city-states could spring up in the fringe oases, where 
a regular supply of water from the surrounding mountains assured 
that crops would not dry out, these narrow limits did not allow 
the kind of surplus to develop which gave rise, for example, to the 
highly centralized culture and state structure of early imperial 
China. 

The culture pattern of Central Asia was, however, dramatically 
altered by the impact of the silk trade in the second century b.c. 
As Lattimore long ago pointed out, the Chinese export of silk to 
eastern Central Asia probably sprang from a considered policy of 
making the oasis-states dependent on prestige luxury items which 
could only be obtained from the Han Empire; it was yet another 
application of Chia Ps ‘five baits’ proposal.^ The mulberry requires 
overhead water to flourish; it could not grow in places such as 
Yarkand, where the average rainfall is no more than 1*25 cm. per 
year. Without the mulberry the cultivation of Botnbyx mori, the 
true silkworm, was impossible; hence Central Asian silk had to be 
imported from China and this fact would, it was hoped, wean the 
oasis-states away from their subjection to the power of the steppe, 
the Hsiung-nu confederacy. True silk was in fact the finest natural 
textile fibre known to man, and no sooner did it make its appea- 
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ranee in the West — the Chinese had established diplomatic contact 
with Parthia by the end of the second century b.c. — than a growing 
and insatiable demand for it began to develop and the Central 
Asian oasis-states found themselves uniquely placed to benefit from 
the trade. Natural obstacles were considerable; deserts, mountains 
and enormous distances had to be crossed. ‘The road was well 
signposted with bones: its costs and risks were high.’* The profits, 
however, were at least as high and once the Chinese had imposed 
their own form of political stability upon eastern Central Asia 
(after 60 b.c.) and the Mediterranean world had come together 
under the rule of the Roman Empire (after 30 b.c.), the danger 
of political disturbance was eliminated at either end of the route. 
It is likely that by the end of the first century b.c. the trade along 
the overland silk routes had already reached its zenith, giving the 
oasis-states a surplus which they could never have obtained from 
agriculture alone. Strikingly enough, it is in the aftermath of this 
age of prosperity that almost the only successful attempt of one 
of the city-states to dominate Central Asia took place. It is this 
episode which will form the principal theme of this paper. 


The Rise of Yarkand 

The town officially known as So-ch’e [a]* (So-chii), but commonly 
and by its inhabitants as Yarkand, is situated on the delta of the 
Yarkand river. The river rises high in the Kunlun Range and, like 
its main tributary the Tashkurgan river which joins it from the 
north-west, is fed by the melting of mountain snows. Where the 
mountains drop down tpwards the Takla Makan desert, the Yarkand 
river fans out into a delta, from which it eventually emciges to join 
the Tarim, flowing across the Takla Makan from west to east. 
In the Yarkand delta, with irrigation, it is possible to cultivate 
grain, fruit trees, and even vineyards, in iqiite of an average rainfall 
of little more than a centimetre per year, and it is this presence 
of a perpetual source of water which makes the town of Yarkand 
possible. The river valley also offers a route into the mountains, 
and from there tracks climb via Wakhan to the headwaters of 

*A GkMiary of Chinese names in the Chinese script, indicated in the text by 

alphabets in square brackets, is given on pp. 67-70. 
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the Oxus in one direction, and in the other over high passes down 
to Gilgit and the upper Indus valley. Thus at th^ Yadcand delta 
two routes — one from Persia and one from India — meet the southern 
silk route from China which skirts the south of the Takla Makan. 
All three routes are arduous — the difficulties of travel through the 
Kimlun and the Hindu Kush were renowned even before Fa Hsien 
came this way at the end of the fourth century a.d. (and he tumed 
back to Kashgar from Tashkurgan). Nevertheless, it was the exis¬ 
tence of these routes and a permanent watercourse which led to 
the importance of the various towns of Yarkand — not all on the 
same site as modem So-ch’e — and of Karghalik, an oasis-town 
fifty kilometres to the south-west of modem Soch’e. 

In his book Ancient Khotan^ Aurel Stein wrote that he had found 
it difficult to trace the name or even the existence of the town of 
Yarkand before the thirteenth century, and there can be no doubt 
that this centre suffered an eclipse in the earlier ‘middle ages’.® Its 
importance in Han times is, however, beyond question, although 
the figures given in the Han-shu for its population and military 
strength— 16,373 individuals, and an army of more than three 
thousand men — are somewhat suspect.* The early importance of 
Yarkand is boyne out above all by what the Han-shu and Hou-Han- 
shu have to say about its history. It first earns notice in the middle 
of the first century b.c., when the power of the Hsiung-nu con¬ 
federacy, former overlords of the Tarim oasis-towns, was in decline, 
and the Wu-sun kingdom of Dzungaria was in the ascendant. 
The Wu-sun, however, were closely allied with Han China, and 
in effect it was the Chinese who benefited from the changing power 
balance in Inner Asia. Shortly before 65 b.c. a son of the Wu-sun 
ruler by a Chinese princess was installed as King of Yarkand, with 
a Chinese resident at his side. This provoked a local reaction, and 
the half-Chinese prince, ironically named Wan-nien [b], was 
murdered along with his Chinese mentor, and a representative of 
the old Yarkand ruling house seized the throne, a certain Hu-t’u- 
cheng [c], Hu-t’u-cheng immediately tried to form an alliance 
amongst the city-states of the eastern Tarim to resist Chinese control, 
taking advantage of the Chinese pn«occupation with hostilities against 
the Hsiung-nu round about Turfan. It so happened that a young 
Han ofiicer named Feng Feng-shih [d] was at Lou-lan (in the 
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area of Lop Nor) on a diplomatic mission; realizing the gravity 
of the situation he collected an army cm his own initiative, mainly 
from other oasis-states, marched on Yarkand and stormed it. 
Hu-t’u-cheng conunitted suicide and his head was duly despatched 
to Gh’ang-an.® 

This incident shows Yarkand already taking the lead amongst 
the states of the southern silk route; its immediate effect was that 
subsequent rulers of Yarkand learned that it was inadvisable to 
oppose Chinese power in head on collision, and the state’s next 
appearance in history is as a committed ally of Gh’ang-an. On 
the other hand, Han diplomacy avoided repeating the mistake of 
imposing an alien ruler on Yarkand, and the native dynasty was 
restored in the person of an unnamed nephew of Hu-t’u-cheng. 

From 60 b.g. to a.d. 13 is the classic period of pax Sinica in 
Central Asia. The Hsiung-nu were divided and dependent upon 
China, and a Han protectorate was established over what was later 
to become known as Sinkiang; it was administered by a Chinese 
‘Protector-General of the Western Regions’ [ej residing at Chadir, 
centrally placed on the northern silk route. During the latter half 
of this period the stability established in the Far East was matched 
by the pax Romana in Europe and the Near East under the rule of 
Augustus (31 B.c.-A.D, 14), and the silk trade boomed as never 
before. The first Roman sumptuary law against silk dates from 
A.D. 16.* There is no real evidence that this situatbn changed 
before the beginning of the new century. Althoi^h the Hou-Han- 
shu asserts that between 7 b.c. and a.d. 6 the thirty-six states 
of the ‘Western Regions’ ‘attacked each other and split into fifty- 
five kingdoms,’’ it would appear that this statement is based upon 
a misunderstanding of a passage from the Honshu, and that some 
of the breaking up of larger kingdoms into smaller units was the 
work of the Chinese protectorate, which had encouraged the division 
of the more powerful oasis-states after 60 b.c.® Certainly throughout 
the period which the Hou-Hanshu appears to regard as troubled 
th^re were frequent visits to the imperial court by the king of Kucha 
(Ch’iu-tz’u [f].) Even as late as the spring of a.d- 13, embassies from 
as far away as the Wu-sun kingdom of Dzungaria could still travel 
freely to Ch’ang-an.* Even when Wang Mang, on his accession in 
a.d. 9, demoted all ‘barbarian* rulers from ‘king’ to ‘marquis’ 
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this does not seem to have led to immediate problems in the 
‘far west*. 

Serious difficulties did, however, emerge a few years later, 
for late in 13 the city-state of Karashahr (Yen-ch’i [gj), some three 
hundred kilometres east of Kucha, rose in rebellion, and the then 
Protector-General, Tan Ch’in [h], was killed in the fighting. Kucha 
and Yarkand continued loyal to the empire, and both contributed 
troops to the expedition which eventually set out, in a.d. 16, to 
chastise Karashahr. However, the imperial armies, including the 
troops from Kucha and Yarkand, were ambushed by Karashahr 
and its allies, Aksu and other smaller towns, and their Chinese 
commander was killed. Another Chinese officer succeeded in making 
his way to Karashahr before the army of that town could return; 
he massacred the non-combatants but then withdrew to the shelter 
of the Great Wall. Only one senior Chinese official, the new Pro¬ 
tector-General Li Gh*ung [i], was left in the Tarim basin; he evi¬ 
dently regarded the old headquarters at Chadir as too exposed to 
the possibility of reprisals from Karashahr and retreated with his 
staff to the walled town of Kucha, where he survived until a.d. 23 
or even later. 

As Li Ch’ung’s action suggests, the expedition of 16 had hardly 
succeeded in reimposing the pax Sinica. Allies of Karashahr, such 
as Aksu (Ku-mo [j]) were still in arms, and it seems to have been 
in this period that Aksu conquered and annexed the neighbouring 
oasis of Wen-hsii [k].*® 

The action of Aksu offers a valuable clue as to the character 
of the new period in the Tarim basin, which was one of rivalry and 
warfare amongst the oasis-states themselves. Committed to the thesis 
that Wang Mang lost the Western Regions to the Hsiung-nu, the 
early compilers of the Hou-Han-shu repeatedly state that during these 
years the Hsiung-nu reimposed their old suzerainty over the Tarim 
basin, but the records in the Honshu do not bear this out. There is 
no reference to the Hsiung-nu in the accounts of warfare with Aksu 
and Karadiahr, and so divided were the Hsiung-nu amongst them¬ 
selves that even as late as 19 the main Hsiung-nu chieffain in the 
‘west* was notwiously pro-Chinese; he not merely abstained from 
raiding the borders of the empire himself, but sent a warning when¬ 
ever the shan-yii was planning to raid.^ At Tun4iuang and Etungol 
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(Ghtt>yen [1]), Chinese garrisons remained in occupation at least 
until after Wang Mang’s fall, and in the case of the latter, certainly 
until 31 “ 

On the other hand, the end of the pax Sinka in 13 must have 
meant some dislocation of the trade routes and probably a rise in 
the price of silk in the Western market,** while the collapse of 
northern China into anarchy following Wang Mang’s death in 
October 23 must have made matters even worse, at least for a 
time. Li Ch’ung in Kucha was completely cut off and lost his life 
in circumstances which are now obscure.** Consistent with its gene¬ 
ral picture, the Hou-Han-shu implies that the Hsiung-nu were to 
blame, telling us how K’ang [m], king of Yarkand (a.d. 18-33) 
‘led the neighbouring city-states against the Hsiung-nu, and rescued 
more than one thousand officers and men of the former Protector- 
General, together with the latter’s wife and children.’** K’ang’s 
army can hardly have numbered more than a few thousand, yet he 
managed to rescue over a thousand Chinese; it is obvious therefore 
that the Hsiung-nu cannot have been present in any large numbei^ 
along the northern silk route.** Nor were they able to prevent K’ang 
sending back word of what had happened to Tou Jung [n], the war¬ 
lord who controlled western Kansu from 24 onwards. If the news 
was delayed, this is more likely to have been as a result of the dis¬ 
orders in China itself. In any case, it had reached Tou Jung by 29, 
for in that year he persuaded the founder of the Later Han dynasty, 
Emperor Kuang-wu [o], whose side he had just joined, to grant 
K’ang an honorific title as King of Yarkand, reverting to the system 
of nomenclature in use before Wang Mang’s usurpation. Probably 
at Tou Jung’s suggestion, the emperor also bestowed upon K’ang 
the newly created office of ‘Grand Chief Commandant of the Wes¬ 
tern Regions’ [pj. At this time —and until his death in the spring 
of 33 — eastern Kansu was controlled by the warlord Wei Ao [q], 
hostile to both Tou Jung and the new emperor, while other rivals 
still confronted Emperor Kuang-wu elsewhere in China. In these 
circumstances there could clearly be no question of committing 
government troops to Central Asia. K’ang had given concrete evi¬ 
dence of his pro-Chinese sympathies and was consequently entrusted 
with a petition whidi amounted to ‘Acting Protector-General*, 
until circumstances changed and a Chinese could be appointed. The 
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appointment of someone who was not a Han Chinese to such a posi¬ 
tion was unusual, but not without certain parallels: as long ago as 
80 B.c. a sinicized Tarim prince had been placed in command of the 
abortive military colony at Lun-t’ai [r] (Bugur).^’ 

The events of a.d. 29 can be seen as a kind of ironic sequel to 
those of 65 b.c. In 65 b.c. the ruler of Yarkand had attempted to 
organize a league of southern silk route states to resist Chinese in¬ 
fluence, and failed. Nearly a century later, a member of his house 
was officially recognized as the leading prince in the Tarim basin, 
and empowered to act to uphold Chinese interests in that area. Both 
incidents confirm the specially strong position of Yarkand in rela- 
tion to other oasis-states. Naturally the Hou-Han-shu finds it neces¬ 
sary to paint K’ang’s action against a suitably moralistic background. 
His father. Yen, is alleged to have been deeply influenced by the 
years he spent as a hostage in Ch’ang-an sometime between 48 and 
33 B.C., and to have adjured his sons to remain loyal to the empire.^* 
In fact, other more mundane considerations are likely to have in¬ 
fluenced K’ang’s pro-Chinese policy. If there is any truth in the 
suggestion that Yarkand enjoyed its pre-eminence at this period 
partly as a result of its position at the junction of routes from Iran, 
India and China proper, the K’ang must naturally have been con¬ 
cerned to keep open his contacts with the Chinese court, the source 
of gifts of silk so often mentioned in the dynastic histories. 

K*ang died in 33, just as the civil war in China was entering 
its closing phases. He left at least two sons but was succeeded by 
his younger brother Hsien [s]. There is nothing unusual about 
this; fraternal succession was common amongst the peoples of 
China’s northern borders, including both the Hsiung-nu and the 
Wu-sun. Presumably it was regarded as more practical than the 
patrilinear succession of China, since it was more likely to ensure 
that the ruler would be an adult male, a vital consideration where 
a chieftain was primarily a war-leader. This was a capacity in which 
Hsien certainly proved himself; within a few years of his accession 
he had conquered and annexed the oasis-states of Chu-mi [t] and 
Hsi-yeh [u]. Neither place has been identified with certainty;^* 
however, there is no doubt about the general areas involved in the 
two cases; Hsi-yeh was either on the route to India or situated just 
where that route linked up with the southern silk road, along which 
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Chu-mi lay further to the east. Ghu-mi was east of Khotan, which 
suggests that before attacking it Hsien must have gained the sup¬ 
port or tacit approval of the ruler of that city, perhaps by some 
treaty or alliance going back to K’ang’s time. At both Chu-mi and 
Hsi-yeh the local ruler was put to death and replaced by a son of 
K’ang. Hsien was clearly sure of his nephews’ support and intended 
to strengthen his position by control of the outlet from India and as 
far east along the silk route as was practicable. It is unlikely that he 
was responding to threats — Ghu-mi at least can hardly have repre¬ 
sented a threat to Yarkand. The traditional view of Hsien as an 
able and ambitious ruler intent on broadening his power base is 
probably the correct one. 

Hsien’s objectives did not necessarily involve him in a confronta¬ 
tion with the Chinese empire, as with his remote predecessor, Hu- 
t’u-cheng. Owing to the long period of anarchy in China, Hsien 
was in practice just as independent as Hu-t’u-cheng had ever been, 
for the affairs of the Western Regions were no longer of direct con¬ 
cern to Han statesmen, who now had preoccupations much nearer 
home. Although the civil war had ended in 36 there was still much 
unrest, and risings of one kind or another are recorded for the years 
40, 41 and 42. Worse still, in the decade and a half since K’ang’s 
embassy in 29, Hsiung-nu raids on the Han borders had grown from 
a minor irritation to a serious danger. Hampered by the unsettled 
conditions and reduced taxation receipts. Emperor Kuang-wu felt 
unable to take the offensive and was obliged to abandon one nor¬ 
thern commandery after another in the face of mounting Hsiung- 
nu pressure. By 37, Hsiung-nu raids had penetrated the Great Plain; 
by 44, they had spread westward until they threatened the outskirts 
of Ch’ang-an in the Wei valley.*® Back in the heyday of Former 
Han power. Emperor Wu had countered Hsiung-nu aggression by 
outflanking the nomads in the ‘far west’; now, with greatly reduced 
revenues and unable to hold the Hsiung-nu advance into China 
proper, there could be no question of the empire resuming an active 
role in Central Asia. Indeed, in the years 30/31 Kuang-wu had 
abolished the old conscription system of Former Han and encouraged 
demobilized troops to reclaim land which had gone out of cultiva¬ 
tion in north China. This policy continued under his successors, 
with the Han government controlling a standing army of only a few 
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thousand men, and being dependent upon barbarian auxiliaries or 
untrained volunteers at each fresh crisis.*^ 

For the Central Asian rulers themselves, connections with China 
remained important; considerations of trade and remembered 
prestige kept the empire’s indirect influence very much alive here. 
In 38, Hsien of Yarkand sent an embassy to Loyang in which he was 
joined by An [v], King of Shan-shan [w] or Kroraina, formerly 
Lou-lan, in the vicinity of Lop Nor. In connection with this embassy 
the HoU’Han-sku states, doubtless with some exaggeration, ‘All the 
[cityj-states cast of the Pamirs were subject to Hsien .*22 In 41 
. another embassy from Yarkand requested the reestablishment of 
the old Tarim protectorate; since circumstances did not allow him 
to become directly involved in the ‘far west’, Kuang-wu conferred 
the vacant office of Protector-General upon Hsien himself, acting 
upon the advice of the senior statesman Tou Jung, as he had done 
earlier in 29. 

This time, however, there were objections. The governor of 
Tun-huang [x], P’ ei Tsun [y], closer to the scene of Hsien’s activities 
than the emperor or his advisers, was reluctant to see Han China 
give this clearly amibitious ruler its official blessing. He memoria¬ 
lized the throne, stating that it was inappropriate for a non-Chinese 
to be entrusted with a senior office. He also asserted that Hsien’s 
appointment would be seen in the ‘far west’ as a Chinese abdication. 
P’ ei Tsun’s views carried the day and the emperor sanctioned a 
change in Hsien’s appointment, making him merely Generalissimo. 
When the Yarkand envoy, detained at Tun-huang, refused to hand 
over the credentials of a Protector-General, P’ ei Tsun used force to 
effect the exchange. Not unnaturally, the whole proceeding comple¬ 
ted the alienation of Hsien from China; it is hard to fault Bielenstein’s 
judgement that, given the empire’s inability to intervene directly 
in the Tarim basin, Kuang-wu’s decision represented ‘the worst 
possible combination of wrong action and non-action.’*® 

Hsien decided to assume the title which the Han court had re¬ 
fused to grant him, along with the even more pompous appelation 
of shan-yUf taken from the former overlords of the Tarim. Following 
in his brother’s footsteps, he despatched his armies down the Yarkand 
river and across the Takla Mal&an to attack Kucha, and in winter 
46/47, after several campaigns, the king of Kucha was killed, and 
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Hsicn’s young son Tse-lo [z] was appointed in his place. Meanwhile, 
in the preceding winter, Shan-shan and other states of the Western 
Tarim, including Turfan and the once refractory Karashahr, had 
sent a renewed appeal to the Han court, urging it to intervene in the 
area and appoint a Protector-General. The appeal is said to have 
been conveyed to the Han court by princes from no less than eighteen 
of the oasis-states, who appeared before the emperor in tears, offering 
all sorts of exotic treasures.** But in the same year Kuang-wu’s 
general Ma Yuan [aa] had been defeated by the Wu-huan [ab] 
tribes of the north-east and, perhaps at the very time when the western 
envoys were present at the Han court, there came news of another 
Hsiung-nu raid which had penetrated deep into the Great Plain. 
The emperor declined to receive the princes sent to him as hostages, 
and gave orders that they should be returned to their respective 
kingdoms. Such was the distress which this news provoked in the 
Tarim basin that various oasis-states wrote to P’ei Tsun asking him 
to detain their princes at Tun-huang precisely so that Hsien should 
think that the old Han system of hostage princes was about to be 
reinstituted, and a new Protector-General would be sent into the 
west. Emperor Kuang-wu assented to this charade, but it did not 
take long for Hsien to discover the truth. He wrote to An, king of 
Shan-shan, advising him to sever relations with the Han court. This 
oasis-kingdom on the fringes of Lop Nor was a vital staging post on 
the route from the Jade Gate to the Western Regions; situated as it 
was between the Takla Makan and Gobi deserts, its alienation meant 
for China the closing of the door to the Tarim. An replied to Hsicn’s 
peremptory demand by executing his envoy. Hsien’s response was 
immediate; in the summer of 46 he himself led troops along the 
soudiem silk route to attack An’s oasis kingdom (cf. above, p.50). 
In the battle that followed An was defeated and ‘fled into the moun¬ 
tains* leaving Hsien to plunder Kroraina and return by the way he 
had come with over a thousand captives. Hsien had now shown the 
length of his arm and throughout the Tarim basin, along both nor¬ 
thern and southern routes, his tax-gatherers imposed increasingly 
heavy demands for tribute upon the oasis-states. At Tun-huang the 
news of the sack of Kroraina, closely followed by that of Kucha, 
produced a panic and the various ‘hostages* fled back to their res¬ 
pective kingdoms. The fugitive king of Shan-shan sent one last des- 
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peratc appeal to the Han emperor, presumably in 47, but Kuang- 
wu’s reply was that of the emperor Honorius to the cities of Britain 
in 410: he recognized the loyalty of the oasis-states, but they must 
look to their own defence. The result was that Shan-shan and Turfan 
both sent messages of submission to the Hsiung-nu. 

It seems appropriate to pause at this point and try to assess the 
events which have been outlined. What elevates the Hou-Han-sMs 
narrative above a mere tale of squabbles between petty states is 
that what was happening was quite exceptional. Outside powers had 
imposed their dominion over the Tarim basin in earlier centuries — 
.first the Hsiung-nu and then Han China — but this was the first time 
that one of of the oasis kingdoms themselves had risen to a position 
of overlordship. Hsien’s acheivement is thus without precedent and, 
until modern times, without successful imitation. At the same time 
Hsien’s policies must be seen as a logical culmination of the policies 
of Hu-t’u-cheng and K’ang. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that in the first century B.c. and at least the first half of the first 
century a.d. special circumstances existed which favoured the rise 
of Yarkand to a position of dominance over all the other city-states. 
Natuarally, Yarkand’s position in the south-western corner of the 
Tarim basin meant that it was farthest away from the great nomad 
confederacies of the north, and from Han expansion in the east; its 
growth may therefore have been less inhibited by the great powers. 
Yarkand was also situated, as already noticed, at a fertile network 
of water courses with few equals in the Western Regions. These, 
however, are long-range factors, and there is no reason why they 
should have been especially decisive at this period. If any faith can 
be placed in the figures given in the Han-skUy then at the beginning 
of the first century a.d. Yarkand was no more populous than Khotan 
or Aksu, and clearly inferior to Kucha or Karashahr. Evidently 
some special factor, less than half a century after the period to which 
these figures refer, enabled Yarkand to develop to the extent where 
it could defeat Kucha and control both Khotan and cities further 
east along the southern silk route. Thb factor was perhaps Yarkand’s 
special position in relation to one of the Indian extensions of the silk 
route. 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, now usually ascribed to a date 
late in the first century a.d., describes how ‘Seric cloth’ and silk yarn 
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were exported from Barbaricum, a port at the mouth of the Indus;** 
elsewhere the same text describes how ‘in the land called This, there 
is a very great inland city called Thinae, from which raw silk and 
silk yam and silk cloth are brought on foot through Bactria to Bary- 
gaza’ (Broach in Gujarat).** There arc various routes by which silk 
might have entered India from China; at the end of the first century 
a.d. commerce appears to have moved along the southern silk route 
as far as Kashgar, then south to Tashkurgan and over the passes into 
Wakhan, from which it either proceeded west to the headwaters of 
the Oxus, or south through Chitral into Gandhara. This route was 
doubtless also used in earlier times; the prosperity of Gandhara during 
the second century b.c. is attested by the many splendid coins issued 
by the Indo-Greeks who ruled there. The Sakas, who entered the 
area by another route early in the first century b.c., succeeded to this 
flourishing economy, but by the end of that century the situation 
was sensibly modified by the expansion of the Parthian empire from 
Iran. Perhaps because of the imposition of excessive tolls, the local, 
trade seems to have withered at the touch of the Arsacids; a marked 
depreciation is immediately noticeable in the local coinage and, as 
one scholar has observed, ‘the prosperity of the Upper Indus Pro¬ 
vinces collapsed’.*’ There was still a lucrative market for Chinese 
goods in India — it seems to have been in the early decades of the 
first century a.d. that the Romans first discovered the monsoon, 
which enabled them to sail direct from the mouth of the Red Sea to 
the western coast of India instead of hugging the shoreline. Almost 
perpetually at war with Parthia, the Romans had every reason to 
favour trade routes which bypassed the Arsacid domains and their 
reasons were shared by the Indian middlemen.** 

Yarkand was not a staging-post of great significance on any 
route that led through Kashgar; it was however of crucial impor¬ 
tance on another route into India. This ‘road’ ran south to Karghalik 
and on into the foothills of the Kunlun Range and the upper valley 
of the Yarkand river, thence downstream to Toguz-Bulaq, where the 
waters of the Muztagh river, which now forms part of the boundary 
between Pakistan and the People’s Republic of China, and branched 
off along a smaller tributary, the Shimshal, from which it climbed 
by ‘hanging passes’ [ac] through Furzid-i-Dasht and other settle¬ 
ments to the valley of the Hunza, Gilgit, and across the mountains 
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to the Indus. According to the Han-^hUy the l^akas themselves had 
entered India this way,^’ and later the country fell under the control 
of the succeeding invaders, the Greater Yileh-chih [ad] or Ku^^as. 
The existence of a regular route from Yarkand to the domains of the 
Ku^nas is pointed out by the Hou-Han~shu.*^ 

Since the Kufanas were never, as far as is known, under Parthian 
control even after Phraates IV (37-2 b.c.) invaded Arachosia and 
Sind at the end of the first century b.c., this meant that the ‘hanging 
pass’ route connecting Yarkand with the Ku^anas assumed a special 
importance as a route free from Parthian interference once the 
.Western demand for silk made itself felt in India. After the murder 
of Phraates, Parthia experienced half a century of upheaval, culmi¬ 
nating in the civil war between Vardanes and Gotarzes II, which 
lasted from a.d. 39 to 46.®^ During this period the Parthian governors 
of the Indus provinces made themselves independent, the most cele¬ 
brated of these being Gondophares (r. 19/20-after a.d. 45/46?), 

, whom the Takht-i-Bahi Inscription shows in apparently peaceful 
contact with the Kadphises Ku^nas of Bactria.®® Once again circum¬ 
stances combined to favour a trade route further to the east and less 
exposed to interference by the contending factions in Parthia. This 
was probably a key factor in Yarkand’s ri^ to pre-eminence. As it 
happens, we have no need to speculate about Hsien’s interests west 
of the Kunlun-Pamir divide, for the Hou-Han-shi itself contains 
evidence on this point. 


The Power of Hsien 

For the last decade and a half of Hsien’s career, the Hou-Han-shu 
offers much information but very few dates. With the failure of the 
final embassy to Loyang from Shan-shan, diplomatic contacts be¬ 
tween China and the Western Regions ceased until Pan Ch’ao’s 
arrival in the Tarim basin in 73. It would appear that for a long 
while Hsien’s dominion over at least the western half of the Tarim 
basin remained uncontested; the Hou^Hansku speaks of his son 
Tse-lo reigning in Kucha for ‘several years’. Hsien’s two expeditions 
to the west of the mountains appeuently belong to the same period, 
when his power was at its height. 

The firsU: is the more enigmatic of the two. The Htm^Hanshu 
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states that ‘The king of Kuei-sai [ae], considering that his kingdom 
was far away [from Hsien’s], put to death Rsien’s envoys, but 
Hsicn attacked him and overthrew him, and made a [local ?] noble, 
Ssu-chien [af], king of Kuei-sai.’*® Later on Hsicn is said to have 
transferred Ssu-chien to Chadir [ag], which he erected into a puppet 
kingdom — Chadir having been included in the territory of Kucha 
apparently since the disappearance of the last Protector-General. 
Ssu-chien remained at Chadir for ‘several years’ until both he and 
Prince Tse-lo were murdered in a local uprising. 

There are a number of obscurities about this passage, not least 
of which is the question of the whereabouts of Kuei-sai. Unfortu¬ 
nately this term occurs nowhere else in the Hou-Han-shu, or in other 
works of the period. Chavannes pointed out that Kuci [ah] was the 
Chinese name for the River Oxus, and that Sai [aij stands for 
Sakas. He therefore suggested tentatively that the account could 
refer to a campaign fought by Yarkand and its allies as far west as 
a Saka principality on the headwaters of the Oxus — not out of 
question in this period, especially if fought during the summer. 
There is, as will be seen, other evidence that Hsien did fight successful 
campaigns west or north-west of the Kunlun-Pamir massif. However, 
as Cihavannes himself pointed out, without corroborating evidence 
or further references to Kuei-sai, the theory that Hsien’s conquests 
extended to the Oxus remains no more than a plausible guess.®^ 

It would hardly be even this were it not for a further record of 
Hsien’s activities in eastern Central Asia. King Yen-liu of Ta-yiian 
[aj] is said to have forwarded a smaller amount of tribute than 
usual to Yarkand, which drew upon his head the wrath of Hsien. 
The Yarkand ruler led an expedition recruited from those city- 
states of the western Tarim basin which acknowledged his suzerainty 
and, with an army put at several tens of thousands of men, he at¬ 
tacked and defeated Yen-liu, who surrendered and was brought 
back to Yarkand. In his place Hsien appointed the former king of 
Ghu-mi, Ch’iao-sai-t’i [ak] (his own nephew? See above p. 49), as 
king of Ta-yiian. This solution, however, proved unworkable as 
Gh’iao-sai-t’i was harassed by constant raids from the neighbouring 
Sogdians settled in and around Tashkent and, after little more than 
a year, he fled back to Yarkand. Hsicn then restored Yen-liu to his 
old kingdom, the latter having pronused to pay the full amount of 
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tribute in future, a promise which was at least carried out for some 
time.®* 

Ta-yiian is commonly identified with Ferghana, on the upper 
laxartes, but E. G. Pulleyblank would prefer to equate it with the 
district round Karshi, about halfway between Samarkand and the 
Oxus.®* In either case, it is clear that Hsien led a major expedition 
across the mountains of the Kunlun-Pamir massif, and it should be 
noted that Ta-yiian had already been paying tribute to Yarkand at 
the beginning of this campaign. When could this tribute have been 
imposed ? Almost certainly by some earlier western expedition, which 
might strengthen Chavannes’ case for the identification of Kuei-sai 
with a principality on the upper Oxus. It should, however, be noted 
that the headwaters of the laxartes and the Oxus were both in¬ 
cluded, according to many scholars, in the domains of the Kusana 
Empire.®’ Clearly, therefore, Hsien’s conquests must have taken 
place at a time when the Kusanas had not yet risen to the status 
of a great power, and probably before the unification of the five 
Yabgus by Kujula Kadphises which is described in the Hou-Han- 
shu.^^ The territories held by these chieftains have not been identi¬ 
fied with any certainty, but would appear to have included Wakhan, 
Chitral, and perhaps Badakshan, immediately to the south of the 
upper Oxus and its headwaters.®* In view of the trade connections 
already indicated between Yarkand and the Yiieh-chih, it is difficult 
to believe that any Tarim basin city-state could have not merely 
invaded but even levied tribute on a regular basis from territories 
west of the Kunlun-Pamir massif, at a time when much of the area 
formed part of a unified Kusana realm. It seems unlikely that the 
rulers of Ta-yiian and Kuei-sai were appointed and removed by the 
king of Yarkand either at or after the time when Kujula Kadphises 
‘attacked and destroyed the other four yabgus and established him¬ 
self as their king.. .invaded An-hsi fal] (Parthia), took the country 
of Kao-fu [am] (Kabul) and moreover completely destroyed P’u-ta 
[an] (Bactria?) and Chi-pin [ao] (Kashmir?) and completely poss¬ 
essed their territory.’*® Unfortunately, the account of Hsien’s acti¬ 
vities in the HHS nowhere mentions the Yiieh-chih, and the only 
named opponents of Hsien in the west are the K’ang-chu [ap] or 
Sogdians. Later in the century these same Sogdians appear as loosely 
subordinate to the Yiieh-chih or even as ruled by a Yiieh-chih king 
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of their own. This state of affairs can only have come to pass after 
Hsien’s time, which in turn suggests that, bearing in mind that the 
information about Hsien’s activities and about Kujula’s conquests 
spring ultimately from the same source, i.e. the reports of Pan 
Ch’ao during his residence in the Tarim in the last quarter of the 
first century a.d.,^^ that the main expansion of the Kusai^ and 
the greater part of Kujula’s career should be put after Hsien's firmly 
dated conquests (between 33 and c. 50). This means a lowering of 
the date of Kujula Kadphises and, by implication, a lowering of the 
date of Kaniska to some time after a.d. 78, long favoured by many 
Indologists as the time of that king’s accession.*^ 


The Downfall of Hsien 

The eventual collapse of the hegemony of Yarkand in Clentral 
Asia was closely linked with events in Mongolia during the middle 
of the first century a.d. Here the death of the shan-yu, Hu-tu-erh- 
shih tao-kao-jo-t’i [aq] in 46 led to open conflict between his son, 
successor and the legitimate heir Prince Pi [ar].** By 47, when Hsien 
of Yarkand was at the height of his power, the succession struggle 
had split the Hsiung-nu into two opposing groups. The southern 
clans led by Pi, who proclaimed himself Hu-han-hsieh Shan-yii 
[as] on 25 January 49, settled on the Chinese frontier, seeking the 
assistance and support of the Han government.*^ The remainder of 
the Hsiung-nu, under P’u-nu [at], ‘the northern shan-yii’, found 
themselves cut off from the plunder of the rich north China plain, 
harassed both by Pi’s followers and by rebellious tribes of Wu-huan 
and Hsien-pi further east. Caught by a plague of locusts and a dis¬ 
astrous drought which dried up their pastures, P’u-nu and his fol¬ 
lowers hastily moved away north and west of the Gobi, out of range 
of a possible Chinese counter-offensive. It was at this moment that 
Karashahr and Kroraina were urgently seeking help against the 
pressure from Yarkand, and their situation virtually amounted to an 
invitation to the Northern Hsiung-nu, who consequently resumed 
their traditional role as ‘protectors’ of the eastern silk routes. 

Once the Hsiung-nu had recovered a foothold in the Tarim 
basin, they were naturally eager to stabilize imd extend it; stability 
could in fact hardly be maintained without such an extension of 
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control. This time discontent in the divided kingdom of Kucha 
provided an opportunity. At some time during the decade 50-60,^ 
resentment against Hsien’s rule flared into an uprising in which 
Tse-lo, son of the Yarkand ruler, and Ssu-chien, client king of 
Chadir, were killed. According to the Hou-Han-shUy the people of 
Kucha then asked the Hsiung-nu to provide them with a king, and 
the latter installed a certain Shen-tu [au], a leading Kucha noble.** 
Even after this the Northern Hsiung-nu still did not control the 
entire northern silk route, since Aksu, west of Kucha, continued to 
acknowledge the overlordship of Hsien. However, three years or 
.more after his western campaign to Ta-yuan, growing Hsiung-nu 
pressure made Hsien increasingly distrustful of the client rulers in 
the Tarim basin, and he summoned to Yarkand the puppet kings 
of Khotan, Aksu, Chu-mi and Hsi-yeh, and put them all to death, 
replacing them with military governors directly responsible to him¬ 
self.*’ This indicates a rigidiiying of Hsien’s control rather than a 
weakening, although it is interesting to note that he appears to have 
made no attempt to win back Kucha from the Northern Hsiung-nu, 
perhaps because he did not feel equal to a direct confrontation with 
the former masters of the Tarim. 

In fact, Hsien’s position was being steadily eroded by events 
further east. With Kroraina, Karashahr and Kucha in alliance 
with the Hsiung-nu, Hsien’s own allies were now definitely cut off 
from contact with China, upon which at least part of their wealth 
must have depended. On the other hand, the Northern Hsiung-nu, 
as the result of repeated embassies to China in 51 and 52, had now 
negotiated a settlement with the empire, and in the latter year they 
received no less than 13,000 rolls of silk, together with other presents 
from the Han emperor.** In these circumstances, trade must have 
moved more easily along the northern route and the cities of the 
southern route must have suffered accordingly. Probably this situa¬ 
tion is partly responsible for the references to onerous taxation levied 
by Hsien found in the Hou-Han-shu. 

The breaking point was eventually reached in a.d. 60 in Khotan, 
where the local tradition concerning the overthrow of Yarkand’s rule 
was apparently still very lively fifteen years later, in Pan Ch’ao’s 
day. A certain Khotan notable, named Tu-mo [av], is said to have 
been hunting outside the city when a wild boar he was about to 
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shoot suddenly spoke to him, begging for its life and offering to bring 
about the death of the Yarkand military governor. Just how the 
animal was able to do this is not explained—the story is alluded to 
rather than retold in the Hou^ Honshu.^ The governor was in fact 
put to death by ‘Tu-mo and his brothers’, but these last benefited 
only briefly, since they were themselves eliminated by another 
Khotanese noble called Hsiu-mo-pa [aw], who made himself king 
of his city with the assistance of an invaluable Chinese adviser, Han 
Jung [ax]. The revolt of Khotan was the beginning of the end for 
Hsien, since Ghu-mi evidently also got rid of its governor, and the 
combined force of the two cities marched eastwards to overthrow 
and put to death the Yarkand representative in Guma oasis (Pi-shan 
[ay]). They then turned back west to fzice the expected retaliation 
from Hsien. 

The ruler of Yarkand still stood at the head of the powerful 
confederacy, and several other city-states are said to have contri¬ 
buted towards the force which he now despatched against Khotan 
under the leadership of his crown prince. However, this army, which 
the Hou-Han~shu puts at twenty thousand men, was entirely routed 
by Hsiu-mo-pa; what happened to the crown prince is not indicated 
but over half of Hsien’s troops are said to have been slain. Such a 
major reverse so close to home only stimulated Hsien to greater 
efforts. Once again he collected troops from the nearby client king¬ 
doms and himself led them against Khotan. This time the result was 
if anything more disastrous and Hsien, barely escaping with his life 
from the total overthrow of his army, took shelter behind the walls of 
Yarkand, where he was speedily besieged by Hsiu-mo-pa. At this 
point an accident came to the aid of the Yarkand ruler; Hsiu-mo-pa 
was hit and killed by an arrow while directing the siege, and his men 
withdrew to Khotan until his successor had been appointed. 

The incident, however, afforded only the briefest relief to 
Hsien. Most or all of his remaining allies must have fallen away from 
him after his successive defeats and the ensuing siege of his capital, 
and an army from Kucha now moved up the Yarkand river against 
him, support^ by the Northern- Hsiung-nu, to continue the siege 
where the Khotanese had abandoned it. According to the Hou-Han- 
shu the allies were unable to take the town, but it is likely that Hsien 
was obliged to come to some sort of terms with his enemies, since 
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two years after his son Pu-chti-cheng [az] is found as a hostage 
amongst the Hsiung-nu, and this seems a probable occasion for his 
surrender."® 

Even with the departure of the Hsiung-nu, Hsien’s troubles 
were by no means over, for Hsiu-mo-pa’s nephew Kuang-te [ba], 
who had been made king of Khotan, now sent his own younger 
brother to invest Yarkand. Curiously enough Kuang-te’s father, 
Hsiu-mo-pa’s elder brother, who had been taken to Yarkand as a 
hostage some years earlier, was still in captivity there, and Hsien now 
offered to exchange him for a treaty of peace. He also promised to 
give his daughter to Kuang-te in marriage. An agreement was 
reached, and once again the Khotanese army returned home — but 
not for long. Hsien’s power outside Yarkand was now at an end, and 
he continued to exist only on sufferance; within Yarkand itself his 
tyrannical behaviour had already made him unpopular, and a 
conspiracy was formed against him, headed by the leading minister 
Chii-yun [bb]. The latter got in touch with Kuang-te and offered to 
betray the city to him, and the Khotanese king led his army back to 
the gates of Yarkand. Chii-yun first persuaded Ebien to leave the 
city for an interview with his new son-in-law, then opened the gates 
to the soldiers of Kuang-te’s army. Kuang-te installed his own 
governor in Yarkand, and brought Hsien and his family back to 
Khotan in chains. Hsien was put to death in Khotan in 62 or 63, but 
his family survived, and later on Kuang-te installed one of Hsien’s 
sons as a puppet ruler in Yarkand. 

Thanks to the Khotanese victories of 60-61, Kuang-te’s power 
now extended as far to the north-west as Kashgar, but the changed 
circumstances along the northern silk route would hardly allow the 
Khotan ruler to imitate the achievements of Hsien. Indeed, within 
a few years he was himself besieged in his capital by the Northern 
Hsiung-nu and their allies, and was obliged to surrender his crown 
prince as a hostage and pay a tribute of cloth. This was substantially 
the situation when the Chinese reappeared in the Western Regions 
with the mission of Pan Ch’ao in 73. 


Conclusion 

At the time of Hsien’s downfall, Yarkand had been the dominant 
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state in eastern Central Asia for rather more than a quarter of a 
century. Its eclipse was the prelude to an even more violent period 
when first Khotan and the Hsiung-nu, then the Hsiung-nu and Han 
China, struggled for hegemony. None of these established a lasting 
ascendancy and, by the middle of the second century a.d., the Han 
government had virtually given up the attempt to restore the 
Protector-General system of the first century b.c. In retrospect the 
years of Hsien’s hegemony appear as a time of comparative stability. 
It was however the legacy of the preceding period which created the 
conditions in which Hsien could flourish. Whatever the state of the 
silk trade (and the trade in accompanying articles) during the 
second and early first centuries b.c., there can be no doubt that the 
coincidence of the pax Sinica and the pax Romana at the end of the 
latter century brought the trade routes both greater security than 
they had ever known before, and a greater demand. Perhaps one 
day archaeolc^y will be in a position to confirm — or disprove ! 
— traces of new levels of prosperity in the caravan cities of Central 
Asia at the turn of the Christian era. 

But riches in a largely barren land are an invitation to dborder. 
Once Chinese control vanished after a.d. 13 — largely for reasons 
unconnected with Central Asian affairs — ownership of this lucrative 
source of revenue was open to competition. It is surely significant 
that the only time in the history of the area when one of the city- 
states rose to a position where it could dominate all its fellows was 
immediately following a long period of stability when trade had 
flourished as never before; presumably it was as a result of the 
surplus accrued in the years of the pax Sinica that Yarkand was able 
to emerge, initially as the heir of Han China, and gain control over 
not only the Tarim basin but also important kingdoms on the transit 
routes further west and south. 

Chinese sources treat the fall of Yarkand as largely the result of 
the revolt of Khotan. It should be remembered however that this 
part of Hsien’s story was presumably learnt by Pan Ch’ao during his 
stay in Khotan itself: the story of the talking boar is the tell-tale sign 
of a local tradition. After all, Khotan was one of Pan Ch’ao’s main 
bases in the years immediately following 73, and at one stage he was 
on terms of friendship with King Kuang-te himself. It would not 
be surprising if, during his thirty years’ residence in the ‘far west*, 
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this most celebrated of all Chinese Protector-Generals heard and 
transmitted a version of Hsien’s downfall which reflected the greatest 
glory upon Khotan and its rulers. A closer examination of the record, 
however, suggests that the growing dependence of the Northern 
Hsiung-nu upon the control of the silk route revenues was of far 
greater long-range signiflcancc; indeed, the events in Mongolia of 
the years 46-47 were to cast a very long shadow over Far Eastern 
history in several respects. Once the Hsiung-nu secured the vital 
allegiance of Shan-shan or Kroraina and completed the isolation of 
Hsien from China, his eventual overthrow was only a matter of time, 
and the long period of struggle between the Northern Hsiung-nu and 
Han China was already predictable. 

Hsien’s achievement, however, should not be underrated. For 
over twenty years he had exercised a stable control over the western 
half of the Tarim basin, in spite of formidable difficulties of com¬ 
munication across the Takla Makan desert, described by a modern 
traveller as one of the worst on the face of the earth. Hsien’s armies 
marched even further afield — eastwards as far as Kroraina and 
westwards as far as the laxartes and perhaps even the Oxus. Leaden, 
of nomad confederacies might later match or surpass his achieve¬ 
ments, but it should be remembered that Hsien was not a nomad 
leader, but the king of a well-established city-state in an area which 
was more accustomed to experiencing the conflict of rival empires 
than producing one of its own. The history of Central Asia has tended 
to be the history of the great tribal confederacies — Hsiung-nu, 
Turks or Mongols — and the empires of the borderlands beyond. 
Hsien’s career is virtually the only instance in pre-modern times 
of a city-state impeding its own control over the entire area. It is an 
achievement which, however transitory, still commands respect 
nineteen centuries later. 


NOTES 

1. See Owen Lattimore, Inur Asian Frontiers of China (Boston, 1962), p. 174, 
and cf. Yu Ying<«hih, Trade and Expansion in Han China (Berkeley, 1967), pp. 36- 
38 (Chia I’s Tive Bait*’). 
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2. Stuart Legg, The Heartland (London, 1970), p. 124. 

3. See A. Stein, Aneuat KhoUtn (Clarendon, 1907), vol, I, p. 87. 

4. Honshu, 96(A), p. 19i. In this chapter the populations of the various city- 
states of the silk routes are given in temu of three ftgures: (a) a figure for house¬ 
holds, {b) a head count and, (c) a figure for a presumably technical term indi¬ 
cating the number of troops a given state was expected to contribute to the 
forces of the Protector-General [be]. This mass of detail is unparalleled for other 
areas of the frontier not under direct Chinese rule, and at first sight suggests 
unusual industry in the compilation of statistics by the Chinese staff of the 
Protector-General—see Midiael Loewe, Cruu arul Conflict in Han China (London, 
1974), pp. 229-30. Howwer, the figures do not bear scrutiny, not merely because 
some of them have evidently suffered from scribal corruption (such as those 
for Kashgar, which give the unlikely average of 12'34 individuals per house¬ 
hold), but because many of them can be shown to have been arbitrary in the 
beginning. This is obviously true of distant peoples such as the YOeh-chih, 
credited with a population of 400,000 and an army of one quarter that size; it is 
less obviously but equally true for other smaller states; in no less than eight cases, 
including Yarkand and Aksu, the bead count figure has been derived from the 
households figure by applying a multiplication &ctor of exactly seven. Since no 
taxes were derived from the Tarim states, the Han government was probably 
most interested in how many troops they could provide for defence against 
common enemies such as the Hsiung-nu, and dtis may suggest that the fibres 
could be more reliable than the other statistics. Unfortunately, no regular relation¬ 
ship can be shown to exist between this figure and the population statistics 
other than the fact that most states provided at least one soldier per household. 
(Hereafter HS stands for Honshu.) 

5. See HS, 96A, p. 196 and 79, pp. 16-26 (Biography of Feng Feng-shih). The 
incident is also discussed in Michael Loewe, op. cit. p. 224. 

6. See Tacitus, Annals, vol. I, p. 32. 

7. HHS, Lieh-ebuan 78, p. la. (HHS stands for Hou-Hanshu.) 

8. See HS, 966,p. la, which states simply, ‘There were thirty-six states originally, 
but later they gradually split up until there were more than fifty.’ The HHS 
‘Account of the Western Regions’ probably existed in some form or other from 
the second century a.d., but there is no evidence that the present text used 
anything other than the Honshu as a source for the period before a.d. 23. The 
statement of the HHS should probably be seen as an attempt to make the Han^ 
shu's statement more exact. 

9. See HS, 96B, p. 14a (frequent visits of the king of Kucha) and 99B, p. 26a 
(embassies from the Wu-sun in a.d. 13). 

10. See HS, 96B, p. 9a. The date is given as in the time of Wang Mang. 
Bielenstm seems to have overlooked this passaac when he asserts that after 
thesackofKarashahr the government of Wang Mang rained complete control 
over die northern ^ route — see Hans Bielenstem, The Restoration of tiu Hem 
Dynasty, vol. 3, The People, in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern AnHqtd^s, 39 
(Stodcholm, 1967), p. 98. In fact, the persistence of a pro-C^incse policy in 
Yarluuid probably meant that the southern route was, if an^^ing, safer for the 
Chinese, and it was by this route that contacts were resumed in 29. 

11. See i/5, 99C, pp. 56-6a. 

12. See, most recendy, Ch’en Meng-chia [bdj, The Frontier Fortifications and 
Defence Organization of die Edsengol R^on as Indicated by the Han Slips’, 
in K^aodtu hu^-PjU, no. 1 (1964), pp. 55-109. Dated slip from the (Hitpost oat 
listed on p. 64. Chinese control here may well have persisted until die demobili¬ 
zation of A.D. 46 — see Kdenstein, op. dt. p. 118. 
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13. One can only speculate whether the prohibition on silk clothing for 
men imposed (ineffectively) by the Roman Innate and rq>orted by Tacitus 
for A.D. 16 was partly motivated by a recent sudden increase in the price of silk. 

14. Sec HS, 96B, p. 25a. 

15. HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 18<j. K’ang, like his father Yen [be], bears a 
monosyllabic personal name, although polysyllabic names had been the rule 
earlier in Yarkand’s history, as is shown by the example of Hu-t’u-cheng. The 
change doubtless reflects Wang Mang’s preference for monosyllabic personal 
names, imposed by edict in China proper, and subsequently adopted by various 
non>Ghjnesc rulers, including the snan-yii of the Hsiung-nu. See HS, 94B, p. 20ff. 

16. It may be noted in passing that, in order to intervene effectively in Kucha, 
the Hsiung-nu would have needed to control Dzungaria, on the other side of the 
T’ien-shan. In former Han times this area formed the seat of the powerful tribal 
kingdom of the Wu-sun fbfj, which was still flourishing as late as a.d. 13. In 

. contrast to the Han-shu. which devotes much space to the Wu-sun, the Hou-Han~ 
shu barely mentions them; nevertheless, they appear to have continued inde¬ 
pendent until long after this period. 

17. See HS, 96B, p. 20a. 

18. HHS Lieh-chuan 78, pp. 176-18a. Yen was perhaps a son or grandson of the 
unnamed ruler set up by Feng Feng-shih after his capture of Yarkand in 65 B.c. 
HHS states that, when Yen died in a.d. 18, he received the posthumous title of 
Ghung-wu Wang, [bg], 'King Who is Loyal and Brave.’ In view of the fact that 
Wang Mang had demoted the western rulers from ‘king’ to ‘marquis’, this title 
is more likely to have been awarded by the restored Han, perhaps also in 29. 

19. Chu-mi is said to be either Uzun-tati (Chavannes, ‘Les Pays d’Occident 
d’apres Ic Heou Han Ghou,’ in T'omg Pao, second scries, VII (1907), pp. 170-71 
and 197), or Dandan-oilik (Tse Sentaro, map in Sai~^i kei-ei shi no kenkyu [bhj, 
Nihon-gakujutsu shinkokai, Tokyo, 1955). Both places are now little more than 
heaps of ruins buried under desert sand west of Kcriya. This does not invalidate 
the suggested identifications, since it seems clear that geographical changes 
have brought about contractions in the area of cultivable land in this part 
of the world. As Hoyanagi Mutsumi has pointed out, ‘The sites of Danda- 
noilik and Rawak are far to the north of the present Ghira and other smaller 
neighbouring rivers. Since no evidence has been found for the Keriya Darya or 
the Yurung-kasli Darya having changed course, the sites must have been sup¬ 
plied by extensions of the Ghira and other rivers. But since the distance from 
the end of the present river seems too great for the supply to have been adequate, 
both sites were probably supplemented by springs of underground water along 
the extensions of the rivers.’ See Hoyanagi, ‘Natural Ghanges of the Region 
along the Old Silk Road in the Tarim Basin in Historical Times,’ Mem. loyS 
Bunko, 33 (1975), p. 96. As to Hsi-yeh, again opinions differ: K. Shiratori, Sai-iki 
ski no shin ken/yu fbij (Tokyo, 1941-44), vol. 1, pp. 170-74, would iden^y this 
place with Kaighalik, whereas Ghavannes suggested Yul-arik Bazar [bj], a 
very much smaller settlement much further south (at 77°26' E, 37®26' N). 
Shiratori believed that the oasis-state of Tzu-ho, ‘distinct from Hsi-yeh under 
the Later Han, but earlier ruled by it, lay near Ashgan Sal on the Ashgan Sal 
fbkj river, a tributary of the Yarkand river and some seventy kilometres west of 
Yul-arik across the mountains (at 76‘’46'E,'37°29'N). 

20. See Beilenstein, op. cit. pp. 110-15. Bielenstein is inclined to believe that 
Kuang-wu’s response to the northern danger was unnecessarily defeatist. 

21. See Sun Yu-t’ang [bl] Tung Han ping-chih te yen-pten [bm] in Ckmg’ 
kuo sk-huei CHs^-dti, shih chiton [bn], vol. 6, no. 1 (June 1939), pp. 1-34, esp. 
p. 11, where the comments of the later Han scholars Ying Shao [bo] and Wang 
Fu [bp] on their own government’s military unpreparedness are cited. 
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22. HHS, Lieh'chuan 78, p. 186. 

23. Bielenstein, op. cit, p. 133. 

24. HHS, Lieh'chuan 78, p. 19a. 

25. See W. H. Schoft', The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (New York, 1912), 
sect. 39, pp. 37-38. Schoft'points out that it seems only to have been the less valu> 
able items that travelled down the Indus, and asserts that ‘the route down the 
Indus was less important owing to the character of the tribes living on the low’cr 
reaches’ (op. cit. p. 270). 

The date of the Periplus is still under discussion: Jacqueline Pirenne recently 
argued for a third century date in view of certain Ethiopian evidence — see J. 
Pirenne, ‘Un problem-clef pour la chronologic de I’Orient: la date due Periple 
de la Mer Erythree’, Journal Asiatique, CCXCIX (1961). This however conflicts 
with the available Indian evidence and has been strongly contested by J. Ryck- 
mans and others — see P.H.L. Eggermont, ‘The Date of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei’, in A.L. Basham (ed.). Papers on the Date of ICanifka (Leiden, 1968), 
pp. 94-96. 

26. SchofT, op. cit, sect. 64, p. 48. 

27. See K. Walton Dobbins, ‘The Commerce of Kapisene and Gandhara after 
the Fall of Indo-Greek Rule’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
vol. XIV^ pt. Ill (1971), p. 303. The relative silver content of drachms issued 
in Parthia itself also dropped sharply between a.d, 10 and 70 — sec E.J. Keal, 
‘Parthian Nippur and Vologases, Southern strategy: A hypothesis’, in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, XCV, no. 4 (1975), p. 620. 

28. I'he discovery of the monsoon is associated with Hippalos, who may 
have lived as early as the reign of Augustus, and certainly no later than that of 
Claudius (41-54). See E. H. Warmington, The Commerce Between the Roman Empire 
and India, 2nd edn. (London, 1974), pp. 34-52. Coins of Tiberius (14-37) account 
for more than half the Roman coins unearthed in India, over a thousand having 
been discovered (op. cit. pp. 41-42). Cf. also Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Rome Beyotid 
the Imperial Frontier^ (London, 1954), p. 154. ‘Astride this [silk] route, however, 
stood the implacable barrier of Parthia. Always in active rivalry and often at 
war with Rome, Parthia blocked the Oi'ient trade by extortionate levy or actual 
veto.’ 

29. HS, ch. 61 (Biography of Chang Ch’ien), p. 4rt. 

30. HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 17b. 

31. For a recent study of this period sec U. Kahrstedt, Artabanus III und seine 
Erben (Berne, 1950). 

32. Sec D, C, Sircar, Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilization, 
2nd edn. (Calcutta, 1965), vol. I, pp. 125-26. The inscription, situated just 
outside Peshawar, refers to a religious dedication made by a private citizen 
in the 26th year of the Maharaja Gudaphara, in the 103rd year of an era which 
may be the i^aka Era of 58 b.c. The gift is made ‘in reverence to Erjhuna Kapa’, 
generally supposed to be one of the Kadphises kinp of the Ku^Snas. perhaps 
Kujula Kadphises. The fact that the inscription is still dated by the regnal year 
of Gudaphara, i.e. Gondopharcs, suggests that the latter was still the most im¬ 
portant king in the area. 

Erjhuna Kapa does not necessarily refer to Kujula Kadphises, or even a 
Kadphises king, although that seems to be generally assumed. If Erjhuna Kapa 
is a member of the Kadj^ises dynasty, he must be either a predecessor of Ktydla 
Kadphises, or Kujula himself at the very beginning of his career of t^quest. 
Gondopharcs* dates are also open to question, but the traditional dating from 
c. A.D. 19/20 is supported by D. C. Sircar — see ‘Palaeographical and 
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Epigraphicai Evidence of the Date of Kanaka* in A. L. Bashan (ed.), Pa^s on 
the Date of Kanifka, p. 284, and more reccndy by K. W. Dobbins, .Wta Pafd(wa 
Coinage (Vdsunasi, 1973), p. 133 (Dobbins, however, prefers an earlier date 
for KiyQla). Placing the be^nning of Gondophares* reign at 19/20 fits him in 
with both the legend of St. ^omas and the period of weakness and divbion in 
Parthia before the accession of Vologases I, and is adopted for this reason by 
Kahrstedt, op. cit. See also B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrij^n Source—^A Stu^ in 
Indo-Parthian History (Calcutta, 1969), Appendix II, The Date of Gondaphares I, 
pp. 183>98. This would place the inscription at A.t>. 45/40. 

33. HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 20a. 

34. Ghavannes, op. cit. p. 200, note (1). 

35. HHS, Lieh«chuan 78, p. 20alb. 

36. Sec E. G. Pulleyblank, ‘Chinese and Indo-Europeans’, in Royal Amtir 
Society Journal (1966/07), pp. 22-27. If Ta-yiian is Ferghana, Hsien’s arms 
probably proceeded by the southern silk route through Kashgai, then across the 
mountains. If Ta-yuan is near Samarkand, the same route could have been 
followed. 

37. See, for example, the maps on p. .50 in G. Frumkin, Archaeology in Sot tel 
Central Asia (Leiden, 1970), or in K. Walton Dobbins, The Stupa and Vihara oj 
Kanishka I (Calcutta, 1971), pi. I. 

38. HHS, Leih-chuan 78, p. 9ff. Sec E. Zurcher, ‘The Yuch-chih and Kaniska 
in CHincse Sources’, in Papers on the Date of Kanifka, p. 367. 

39. See the discussion including a summary of earlier theories in B. N. 
Mukherjee, op. cit. p. 111-13. 

40. HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 9rt, translation of E. Zurcher, ‘The Yuch-chih 
and Kaniska in Chinese Sources’, in Papers on the Date of Kanifka, p. 367. 
The identification of ‘the yabgu of Kuei-shuang named Ch’iu-chiu-chucn 
subject of this passage, with Kujula Kadphises is now generally admitted, 
[bqj. 

41. The identification of P’u-ta with Bactria, or at least part of Bactria, is 
maintained by B. N. Mukherjee, op. cit. p. 113 and cf. p. 119. On the other 
hand, E. G. Pulleyblank, in ‘Chinese Evidence for the date of Kaniska,’ Papers 
on the Date of Kanifka, pp. 247-48, would equate P’u-ta with Pushkalavati in 
GandhSra. However, Kujula could hardly have conquered Pushkalavati or 
Kabul (which he took from the Parthians) without first consolidating his hold 
over the tenitorics of the other four Yabgus, i.e. eastern Bactria. For Chi-pin, 
which probably included parts of Kashmir and some adjacent areas, sec 
Mukherjee, op. cit. pp. 192-93. 

42. Kiyula clearly had a fairly long reign and, according to HHS, Lieh-chuan 
78, p. 9a, died at over eighty years of age and was succeeded by his son, Vima 
Kadphises, whose reign saw the conquest of (north-western) India and is un¬ 
likely to have been very short. Since Hsien seems to have maintained his control 
of the eastern Tarim until late in the decade 50-60. this hardly leaves enough 
time for the greater part of Kqjula’s career and the reign of Vima before 78. 
It would seem that l^fore the middle of the first century, the Yueh-chih were 
still divided and hemmed in on the north by the Sogdians and the hegemony of 
Yarkand, and in the south by the Pahlava kingdom of Gondophares. On the 
latter’s death, perhaps about the middle of the century, there were eipdently 
internal conflicts amongst the Pahlavas and an invasion of their domains, by 
either Gotarzes II or Vologases I of Parthia — see Dobbins, Saka-Paldava Coinage, 
pp. 91-92 — which may have reached as far as Kabul. Very soon afterwaids 
the power of Yarkand collapsed in the Tarim basin. This led to a power vacuum 
in western Central Asia, especially since the Parthians were forced to face a 
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Roman invasion on tKcir western frontier. It is possible that KQjula Kadphi^ 
seized this opportunity to unite the Yiieh*chih, take Kabul from the AtMdds 
and perhaps the rest of Gandhara from the Pahlavas, the conquest of the latter 
being completed by Vtma, who would sdll have been reigning in the time of 
Pan Ch'ao. Tliis reconstruction would make the a.d. 78 date for Kanidta difficult, 
and the 25 i).c.-a.o. 35 date for Kujula supported by Professor van Lohuiaen de 
Leeuw and P. H. L. Eggermont, impossible — see Eggermont, ‘The Saka Era 
and the Kaniska Era,’ in Papers on the Date of Kanifka, pp. 91>92. 

43. Succession amongst the Hsiung-nu was from brother to brother, then 
from cousin to cousin — see above, p. 48. Pi was the son of an elder Wother 
and predecessor of the Shan-yu Hu-tu-crh-shih>tao*kao>jo-t'i. See Bielenstein, 
op. cit. pp. 90, 99-101, 116. 

44. For the date sec Bielenstein, op. cit. p. 119. 

45. The chronolo^ of this period in Hsien’s reign is left vague in the Hou-Han^ 
sku — see above, p. 54. 

46. HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 20fl. 

47. It is not clear whether the kings of Chu-mi and Hsi-ych were still those 
nephews whom Hsien had installed at the beginning of his reign; the ruler of 
Chu-mi was probably still Ch’iao-sai’t’i already mentioned. 

The execution of the four kings may suggest a certain amount of desperation 
on Hsien’s part. It is also possible that, like his near-contemporary, Tiberius, 
Hsien became increasingly arbitrary with age. He was probably at least sixty 
years old at this time, since his father Yen is said to have gone to Ch’ang-an as 
a hostage and ‘grown up’ there between 48 and 33 b.c. If Yen was born no later 
than 45 b.c., as this suggests, Hsien was probably born before the turn of the 
Christian Era. 

48. HHS, Lieh-chuan 79, pp. bb-la. Sec also Bielenstein, op. cit. pp. 122-25. 

49. For these events, see HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, p. 21a. 

50. See HHS, Lieh-chuan 78, pp. 21 ^ and 22b. 

51. See HHS, Lieh-chuan 37, pp. 5i-6a. 
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Abu Imam 


Bengal in History 


Until recently historians and antiquarians have i>aid little or no 
attention to the ancient and medieval histoj-)’ of Bengal. During 
the great period of rediscovery of Indian antiquity, from the end 
of the eighteenth century to mid-nineteenth century, scholarly 
attention was focused on such questions as Aryan migration, Indo* 
Greek encounters and the rise and fall of the great empires. No 
attempt was made to systematically write a provincial history of 
Bengal. Cunningham, however, tried to work out a plausible chrono¬ 
logical framework of Bengal kings and dynasties. A sizeable number 
of inscriptions from Bengal were also unearthed by European and 
Indian scholars. 

Sir Charles Wilkins (1749-1836), the father of Indian epigraphy, 
published in 1788 translations of the Munghcr copper-plate of 
Devapala and the Badal (in Dinajpur) Pillar Inscription of Narayana- 
pala, in the first volume of Asiatick Researches — the journal of the 
newly founded Asiatick Society of Bengal. Other pioneers in this 
field were Charles Stewart, J. Marshman, H. Blochmann, E. Thomas, 
Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra, Rakhaldas Banerjee, Akshay Kumar 
Maitra, R. P. Chanda, N. G. Majumdar, N. K. Bhattasali and 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. The final outcome of their efforts was the 
Dacca University history prefect {The History of Bengal^ in two 
volumes, Dacca, 1943 and 1948) and Niharranjan Ray’s classic in 
Bengali, Bangalir Itihasa: adiparva {'seexmd edition^ Calcutta, 1980). 

The historian of ancient and early medieval Bengal faced the 
problem of a dearth of source materials, both written and archaeo¬ 
logical. Indeed, archaeologically speaking it can be said that until 
the thirties of this century Bengal was an unknown region. How¬ 
ever, the position is somewhat better for the Muslim period of 
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Bengal. The imperial chronicles of Delhi contain incidental accounts 
of Bengal and there are the Siyar {Siyar-ul-Mutakharin by Ghulam 
Husain Tabatabai, 1788) and the Riyaz (Riyaz-us-Salatin by Ghulam 
Husain Salim, 1788) and Baharistan-i-Ghaibi (by Mirza Nathan 
who served in Bengal during the reign of Jahahgir; in 1919 Sir 
Jadunath chanced upon this long-lost manuscript in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris), and also Salimullah’s Tarikh-i-Bangala (1763). 
Muslim coins, of course, are to be found in abundance and some 
architectural monuments of both the Sultanate and the Mughal 
periods, defying the ravages of the Bengal climate, are still standing 
for the antiquarians’ scrutiny. 

’ Archaeological materials for the reconstruction of the ancient 
history of Bengal are to be found mostly in Bangarh, Paharpur, 
Mahasthan, Kamasuvarna and Tamluk in north and western Bengal 
and Mainamati and Rampal in eastern Bengal. Bangarh, Devikot 
or Kotivarsha, situated on the Punarbhava river in Dinajpur (West 
Bengal, India) was originally a Mauryan site and continued in 
occupation until the Muslim times when the town of Deokot was 
founded on the site by Bakhtyar Khalji where he moved his capital. 
Some systematic excavation has been carried out in the extensive 
ruins of the site yielding much valuable material. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century Sandhyakara Nandi, in his Rdmacaritam, wrote 
an account of the many wonders of the city. An equally ancient site 
is Mahasthan on the Karatoya in modern Bogra (Bangladesh) — one¬ 
time Mauryan provincial capital of Pundravardhana called Pundra- 
nagara. Here again ruins of a fortified city can be traced for kilome¬ 
tres together. Even now the city gates can be clearly seen. Sandhya¬ 
kara Nandi has described it as the crown-jewel of Varendri. The 
site of Rampal in Munshiganj in the district of Dacca, although not 
dating back to as remote an antiquity as the Mauryan times, re¬ 
presents the ruins of a flourishing city of the Palas and Candras — 
Srivikramapurajayaskandhavara from where a series ofSena copper¬ 
plates were issued—and was,probably, also the seat of the Senas after 
their flight to eastern Bengal. However, as is well known, the political 
capitals of the Palas and Senas are still not identified. The ruins here, 
lying over an area of about twenty-four square kilometres, clearly 
indicate the remains of city walls, moats, streets, and probably 
the royal palace. Unfortunately, not much remains of the celebrated 
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port of Tamralipti of hoary tradition - probably the oldest city of 
western Bengal, going back to Mauryan times—which has been identi¬ 
fied with modern Tamiuk. Modern Kansona in Murshidabad 
district (West Bengal) marks the site of Karnasuvarna from where 
Sasanka ruled in the seventh centur)\ Some excavation has been done 
in its ruins. In contrast to these, the entire site of Paharpur in Raj- 
shahi and the greater part of the Mainamati-Lalmai hills in Comilla 
(both in Bangladesh) contain the remains of religious establishments 
of the Buddhists consisting of huge monasteries and majestic temples. 
These sites have revealed novel varieties of temple architecture 
unique in India and copied later in Burma and Java. The monastery 
at Paharpur — Dharmapala’s Somapuri Mahavihara (a village 
nearby called Ompur still exists) — vied in splendour with Nalanda 
and Vikramsila and was perhaps the biggest in India in its day with 
accommodation for about 800 resident monks. The nearly eighteen 
kilometres long Mainamati-Lalmai hills contain among their 
extensive complex of ruins the remains of what has been recently 
identified as a palace, and it has been suggested that these hills re¬ 
present the Devaparvata of king Bhavadeva (of late eighth or early 
ninth century). 

However, minor antiquities, so useful for the archaeologist, are 
scarce in these sites. Significant coins of ancient dynasties are also 
rare. One of the surprises of Bengal history is the near complete 
absence of coins of the Palas — except for a few crude silver and 
copper pieces —and complete absence of any coins belonging to the 
Senas. Recently, some coins — significantly, also some gold ones — of 
local dynasties of the Tippera region have been found. This, how¬ 
ever, does not alter the unique fact of the economic life of the 
periods covered by the Palas and Senas that currency was hardly 
used and payments, including large payments, were made by means 
of cowries — a practice that survived till the nineteenth century and 
a practice which is recorded to have been observed by the first 
invading Muslims in Bengal in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. This can only point to an extreme ruralization of the 
economy of Bengal between the eighth and thirteenth centuries and 
perhaps can only be explained by the Pirenne Thesis. With the 
advent of the Muslims coins become plentiful. Pottery also is devoid 
of the characteristics that normally help an archaeolt^ist. The Bengal 
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historians* staple, therefore, is a number of land sale and grant 
documents inscribed on copper-plates that recite in stereotyped 
language the genealogies of the reigning monarchs, thereby providing 
chronological sequences for many dynasties. They throw impiortant 
light CHI aspects of economic life and social structure and mention 
numerous functionaries of local administration. Also, though of 
limited help for political history but of invaluable assistance for 
religious, cultural, social and economic history are the innumerable 
images of gods and goddesses, belonging to the characteristic Bengal 
school, that have been patiently collected in the three most important 
depositories — the Varendra Research Museum, Dacca Museum, and 
the Asutosh Museum at Calcutta. Recent excavations at Mainamati 
and Paharpur have revealed interesting aspects of religious life and 
have helped in providing a fuller picture of it. There also exists a 
sizeable body of religious and legal literature. The fact remains, 
however, that the history of ancient and early medieval Bengal thus 
salvaged is of necessity not much more than a mere framework, an 
outline of the succession of kings and dynasties with only glimpses of 
economic, social and cultural life. 

The most striking fact about ancient Bengal is that its history 
comes to life at a time when the history of the rest of India reaches 
a stage of stagnation. Bengal witnessed the rise of a considerable 
kingdom under the PiQas only after several great civilizations had 
flowered and withered in the rest of India and after several great 
dynasties had risen and fallen. Indian history began in c. 2300 b.c. 
in the Indus valley: the greatness of Bengal history began in the 
eighth century a.d. In the meanwhile the great Indus civilization 
had decayed, the Aryans had infiltrated and had opened a new 
chapter in Indian history and indelible marks had been impressed 
on its culture by them, the Mahabh&rata war had been fought, the 
forests of the Ganga valley had been cleared, the focus of civilization 
had shifted from the Indus to the Ganga, the empire of the Mauryas 
had been built with its base at Magadha, new people had come -- 
Greeks, Sakas, Ku^a^as — each leaving its impression on the totality 
of Indian culture. The process had reached its climax at the time 
of the Guptas and then the period of decay and stagnation had set 
in after but not before much noble art and science and 

literati^ had been created and many great ideas ranging from stark 
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materialism to Nirvai;ia had stirred the Indian mind. It was precisely 
at this period of stagnation that Bengal emerges into the full light of 
history .under the Palas. Before that we have glimpses of its history 
but mainly as an appendage of the imperial powers based at 
Magadha, as a backwater and hopelessly provincial — with, however, 
two remarkable exceptions: the greatness of its prehistoric culture 
as evidenced by the recent discoveries in the excavations at the Pandu 
Rajar Dliibi in West Bengal; and the meteoric rise of §a^nka, the 
first national monarch of Bengal, in the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d. Bengal indeed was never completely free from the 
trammels of its tribal existence. Nor was it ever the base of an empire 
before the British, if we except the very brief pciod of P&la hegemony 
over northern India. But then the Palas were as much based in 
Bihar as in Bengal: all the early Pala inscriptions were issued from 
Bihar and the last Pala kings ruled in Magadha. However, in 
their records Varendra (northern Bengal) has been claimed as their 
paternal land. The Sena power was mainly confined within the 
limits of Bengal. They were definitely foreigners, coming as they did 
from Karnataka in South India. 

Bengal’s geography and its inaccessibility were responsible for 
certain features of its history. Its swamps and marshes were un¬ 
inviting, its unending maze of rivers and creeks was not easy to 
negotiate. The land approaches to it from the west were not many. 
The classical route was via Teliagarhi and Rajmahal. The other 
route lay through the forest belt of Chhota Nagpur and via Birbhum 
and was naturally shunned. Bakhtyar Khalji, it seems, surprised 
the Senas by using this route. The third land route was through 
Orissa which again was not easy to use. Only some of the terrible 
Maratha raids were carried out through this passage. Bengal, how- 
evex, has a large sea-board and her famous ports — Tamralipti 
(Tamluk), Satgaon, Hooghly and Chittagong — have developed 
extensive international relations in different ages. The Bengali rainy 
season was a terror for the northern invader. Examples are many 
when the northern invader on horseback carried everything before 
him in the dry season only to be routed with the coming of the rains, 
wlwn his horse was not of much use. The Bengalis developed it into 
a regular strategy {veiasi vriUi) and at the time of an invasion waited 
patiently for the monsoon to break. The Mughals, for the first time, 
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attempted effectively to counter this by developing a strong navy. 
Yet they too failed to subdue Assam and more than one Mughal 
army met their doom in the rain-soaked valleys of Assam. Eastern 
Bengal was virtually out of reach. Moreover, large tracts of the land 
were covered with jungles and forests right down to the eighteenth 
century in spite of the continuous colonizing activities from very 
ancient times. Again, of the two horrors and scourges that have 
visited Bengal in historical times — the Maratha raids of the eighteenth 
century in western Bengal and the Portuguese-Arakanese piracy 
from the sixteenth to the early eighteenth centuries in eastern Bengal 
, — the second was possible only because of the existence of the 
bewildering maze of rivers, creeks and coastal islands in eastern and 
southern Bengal. The Mughal authorities were nearly helpless in 
the face of the naval superiority of the Portuguese and the Arakanese 
in this terrain. The raiders penetrated at will as far as Dacca, 
Jessore and Hijli. 

Throughout history Bengal has always been considered as 
something separate from the rest of India. There had been migra¬ 
tions, folk movements and actions all the time near Bengal — it was 
so near Magadha, the centre of two mighty empires — and yet these 
left Bengal almost untouched. The initial Aryan push was from the 
Punjab to the cast and then along the Ganga down to Magadlia, 
but it stopped there and did not penetrate Bengal in any serious 
manner until much later; then the direction of the push reversed — 
the Mauryan and Guptan empires expanded from the east to west. 
But both the movements left much of Bengal out on the periphery. 
Indo-Aryan cultural and political penetration through the medium 
of Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism reached Bengal very late. 
Even the later Vedic Aryans considered Bengal as an impure land. 
In early Buddhist literature, where detailed lists appear of many 
regions and peoples, Bengal is conspicuously absent. Throughout the 
Sultanate period and during the half century before Plassey (1757) 
Delhi’s hold over Bengal remained precarious and indeed for long 
periods it remained independent of Delhi. Delhi was usually not 
in a petition to bother much about this distant province. Bakhtyar 
Khalji conquered it around 1200 a.d. on his own initiative and he 
and his successors remained independent. Between 1338 and 1538, 
for long two hundred years, Bengal remained independent without 
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interruption. Firuz Shah Tughlaq’s bid to regain Bengal from the 
Ilyas Shahds failed twice. Even during the different phases of Mamluk 
rule in Bengal between 1227 and 1328 Bengal remained independent 
most of the time. And again, immediately before Akbar re¬ 
conquered Bengal for the Mughals, it had declared its independence 
under the Afghans. Inside Bengal itself eastern Bengal was still more 
difficult to hold down. North and west Bengal based powers, including 
the PMas, were never able to impose their rule effectively for long 
periods on east Bengal, which mostly remained independent under 
its local dynasties — the Khadgas in the late seventh century a.d. 
and the Devas, Candras and others when the Palas ruled. The 
Senas probably succeeded towards the very end of their rule in 
imposing a unified rule for the whole of Bengal for the first time, 
just as Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah brought the whole of Bengal under 
one rule during the Sultanate period by conquering eastern Bengal 
from the house of Mubarak Shah. Indeed, Bengal has been the 
home of rebels — the bulghakpur of Delhi historians. Secure in its 
rivers, jungles and marshes the Afghans and their allies the local 
Hindu bhuiydns — Isa Khan, Musa Khan, Masum Khan, Pratapa- 
ditya, Kedar Ray, the Karranis in Sylhet and others —- carried on a 
long-drawn-out resistance against the Mughals. Man Singh, Akbar’s 
trusted Rajput general, nearly failed to curb them. The so-called bdra 
bhuiydns were only effectively subdued during the reign of Jahangir 
when their match was found in Islam Khan, the grandson of the 
celebrated saint Shaikh Salim Chishti. Thus the Mughals fared 
somewhat better than the Palas. So, during the Muslim period, 
Bengal was cynically regarded as a ‘hell full of good things’ — dozak- 
i-pur niamat. The imperial officials including the royal princes sent 
to Bengal developed a kind of love-hate complex. They were repelled 
by its climate but attracted by its immense riches and still more 
immense possibilities of making quick money. In the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, particularly when its trade in 
muslin, silk, saltpetre and sugar with the European companies had 
made Bengal the richest province in the subcontinent and offered the 
subahdars and their underlings the vast prospects of private trade—the 
sauda-i-khas for which prince Azimuddin received a sharp reprimand 
from his father, Aurangzeb.Besides,Bengal used tobe drained of nearly 
one and a half crore of rupees annually as tribute (peshkash) to Delhi. 
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In the course of the periodic reshuffle of the racial pattern of 
India, the hills and jungles and forests of the Vindhyan complex 
with its continuation in the Maikal hills, Chhattisgarh and Jhar< 
khand, the Ghhota Nagpur, Singbhum and Manbhum plateaus, 
have been the areas of refuge for the Bhils, Dangs, Gonds, Santals, 
Oraons, Baigas, Gadabas, Marias, who were losing ground before 
the ingress of the new races, particularly the Aryan-speaking races. 
These autochthons belonging to the Mediterranean, Negrito and 
Austro-Asia tic stocks, stagnating in their arrested cultures characte¬ 
rized by primitive agriculture, stock-raising and hunting, are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in Vedic and other ancient literature. Bengal, 
although a ‘perennial nuclear’ region, no doubt also served as an 
area of refuge as the Aryans did not reach it for nearly a thousand 
years after their first incursions into India. Also, the peoples originally 
inhabiting Bengal were thus not replaced in any effective manner. 
We find the names of many non-Aryan tribes of Bengal, the Radhas, 
Suhmas, Vangas, Gaudas, Pundras and a host of others — particularly 
the Sabaras — abounding in Sanskrit and ancient Bengali literature. 
Even when Aryanization began with the Mauryas it was only peri¬ 
pheral and, it seems, the exploitation of their Bengal provinces was 
mainly colonial in nature through officials and priests — settlements 
of new population are not much in evidence. While north-western 
and western India received an admixture of blood through the 
successive influx of Persians, Greeks, Sakas, Kusanas, Hunas and 
others, Bengal absorbed very little of this as they never made their 
way as far down as Bengal in any great number. On the other 
hand, some infiltration must have trickled through from the Mongo¬ 
loid stock of Tibet, the Assam hills and Burma. Many South Indian 
peoples and Rajputs who entered Bengal in the wake of the many 
invasions that took place in early medieval times must have settled 
here and intermarried — indications of which are available on the 
inscriptions. On the other hand, during the Muslim period Tiurks 
and Iranians migrated in large numben and introduced new 
elements in the make-up of the local population. Some Arab blood 
was also introduced. However, the main element of the population 
remained tribal. 

This tribal preponderance in the Bengali population acted as 
a very potent factor in moulding the character of its culture. It 
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invested Bengali culture, its laws, language, literature, religion, art, 
as well as society and political organization, with certain peculiarities 
of its own. Also its culture never reached classical heights — except 
perhaps in the British period — in spite of brief interludes of political 
and religious eminence under the P^as, cultural excellence under 
the Senas (Jayadeva was the ultimate product of this milieu), and 
the glorious epoch of Gaitanya and Husain Shah in the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. Its sculpture — stereotyped, mass- 
produced and conventional despite an occasional startlingly beautiful 
piece, its architecture and literature remained mainly provincial, 
alike in early medieval, medieval and the Mughal periods, in 
architecture the sole exceptions being Paharpur and the Adina 
Mosque, the vastness of both of which is impressive. Its tribalism 
has coloured its religion by emphasizing Tantricism in all the forms 
of its decadent Buddhism and Hinduism, by the glorification of 
sexuality in its spiritual exercises, by the elaboration of and the 
preference for the cult of the mother goddess in all its forms, and by 
giving birth to folk cults like the DharmaUiakur and also to the 
widespread fertility cult in Bengal, Orissa and Assam, of the worship 
of the snake-goddess, Manasd, and to the Sahara festival which 
used to be observed along with the Durgd Pujd. This tribal influence 
also accounts for the comparative egalitarianism in its society which 
has been noticed by all down to date. Its masses remained adherents 
of Buddhism for a longer period than any other people in the sub¬ 
continent and subsequently they have been largely the votaries of 
Islam. These religions, at least theoretically, ignored the caste 
system. The phenomenal success of Gaitanya’s movement amongst 
the lower castes is also noteworthy. Bengal’s greatest dynasty — the 
Pala -'was of a low-caste origin. Unbending orthodoxy in matters 
of religion was unknown in Bengal. The Pala inscriptions provide 
evidence of their catholicity. Most of the Senas were 9aivas and 
yet Laksmanasena did not hesitate to be a Vais^va. The hetero¬ 
doxy of popular Islam in Bengal has been the despair of the mullah. 
The Bengali brdkmai} docs not hesitate to cat fish and meat and is 
thus held in contempt by his counterpart in tlu Madhyadesa. 
Bengali wcxnen were given more rights in matters of inheritance 
under the system propounded in the Ddyabhdga by its own law-giver 
JimCitavahana. Bengal made terracotta art respectable in piefereiu^ 
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to Stone and made lavish use of plaques of this material — mostly 
depicting the daily lives of the tribal Sabaras and Tabaris — even 
for decorating monuments that received royal patronage, like the 
temples of Paharpur and Mainamati. The spiritual language of 
Bengal was Bengali, not Sanskrit. Muslim medieval poets composed 
verses on religious subjects in Bengali, advancing arguments for 
this bold step. Linguistic palaeontologists have traced a marked 
Austric substratum in the Bengali language. The distortion of 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic pronunciation by Bengalis has been 
notorious. The Buddhist and Jaina accounts particularly refer to the 
rdwdiness of the inhabitants of Bengal. In Kashmiri accounts of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries a.d, Bengali students have been describ¬ 
ed as vain and as very lean and thin but rough and rude and prone 
to pull out a dagger at the slightest provocation. Babur was shocked 
by the complete absence of any feeling of personal loyalty in the 
Bengali. The substance of his observations in his autobiography is 
that whoever could successfully stage a coup (Vetat would be sure 
of winning allegiance from the whole country — its nobles, soldiers 
and the peasantry. They would at once declare their support to the 
new occupier of the throne and would not raise a finger for the 
fallen monarch. Legitimacy did not mean a thing to them. They 
would justify their cold-blooded rascality by their cynical political 
philosophy that their loyalty was to the throne and not to its occupier 
who may happen to be in possession of it for the moment. They 
would be equally loyal to the next occupier without bothering 
for a moment about the means by which he might have come to the 
throne. 

In contrast to northern India whose relation with Central 
Asia was intimate, Bengal’s main traffic was with Assam, Orissa, 
South India, Sri Lanka and the eastern sea-board, Malaysia, Thai¬ 
land, Cambodia and Indonesia, Nepal, Tibet, Burma, and China. 
Cultural and trade exchanges with these countries were long¬ 
standing. Indeed, Bengal’s contact with South-east Asia was only 
natural. This goes back to the neolithic times. It has been claimed 
that the type of neolithic implements known as the shouldered 
celts found in the eastern region originated in South-east Asia or, 
alternatively, in China. Indeed, although contradicted by some, 
Wormsm and Heine-Geldem believe in an extensive migration of 
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the Austro-Asiatics to eastern India, who brought their shouldered 
celts along with them. The linguistic evidence already noted perhaps 
strengthens this view based on archaeology. Bengal’s influence on 
the religious architecture of Burma and Indonesia is clearly discer¬ 
nible. Historical records suggest that of the ancient settlers of Indian 
origin in Burma, Cambodia and the Indonesian islands, many must 
have been from Bengal. Bengal exercised a great influence on the 
development of later Buddhism in Java and neighbouring regions 
during the Pala period. The preceptor of the 8ailendra emperors 
of Java, Kumaraghosha, was an inhabitant of Gauda. The tradition 
of Bengali colonization of Sri Lanka is persistent. There was a cons¬ 
tant flow of Bengali scholars to Tibet and of Tibetans to Bengal. 
Much of Bengal’s ancient history can only be known from Tibetan 
accounts just as much of its medieval history can only be known 
from the records of its neighbours — Assam, Tripura, Orissa and 
Arakan. In medieval times a horse trade flourished with Tibet. 
Bakhtyar Khalji’s grand expedition was against Tibet. The Bengali 
Carydpadas were discovered in Nepal and Nepalese records throw 
some light on the medieval history of Bengal. At a later date Bengali 
literature was cultivated and patronized in the Arakan court and 
its culture developed aflinities with that of Bengal. Arakanese 
monarchs sported Persian names. Gaitanya spent most of his active 
life in Orissa. Bengal’s Sultans maintained a cordial relationship 
with China and embassies were regularly exchanged between the 
two countries. In their search for security against the designs of nor¬ 
thern Indian powers the Sultans enlisted the support of the Chinese. 
The Sultans cultivated a fitful relationship with the Islamic countries 
of western Asia depending on the threat to their independence by 
the North Indian powers. Archaeological evidence suggests that 
trade with the Arabs by sea-route must have started right from the 
time of the Palas. It was only during the Mughal period that poli¬ 
tical, cultural and commercial integration of Bengal with northern 
India was reasonably complete: but Bengal’s personality was lost 
under the Mughal colonial rule — the personality that had developed 
during the centuries of independence under the Sultans. 

The first North Indian thrust into Bengal, that is of the Mauryas, 
was in the tract between the Mahananda and Karatoya. Thus the 
pattern was set and until the time of the Mughals — who shifted the 
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seat of their power to eastern Bengal — this area continued to play a 
dominant role in Bengal. Most ancient and early medieval settlements 
concentrated on this tract of old alluvium comprising roughly 
Maldah, Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Bogra ■— much of 
which later came to be known as Varendra — and remained as a 
nuclear area and cultural centre of Bengal. All major Bengal powers 
down to late medieval times had been based in this region — Sasahka, 
the Palas, Senas, and later the Bengal Sultans. We have seen that 
remains of Mauryan townships have been traced in Dinajpur, 
Bogra and Tamluk. Although the Guptas added certain portions of 
'south-east and south Bengal, the northern region remained the 
heartland of their possession in Bengal, as is evident from their land 
grants and their find-spots. The other outposts of culture were 
Samatata and Vanga — comprising the active delta of eastern Ben¬ 
gal — and the Radha area in western Bengal. These three natural, 
political and cultural divisions of Bengal, Radha, Varendra and 
Samatata-Vahga, persisted down to medieval times as the regions 
of Satgaon, Lakhnauti and Sonargaon. To these three main cultural 
areas were later added in medieval times areas which, due to certain 
historical circumstances, maybe said to have formed distinct cultural 
regions with traceable distinguishing traits. These are the Rangpur- 
Koch Bihar area and the Kamrup region, with Mongoloid elements 
in the population; the Sylhet region, where most of the Afglian 
refugees concentrated when driven by the Mughals; and the Chitta¬ 
gong region, for centuries under Tripura, and Arakan, whose 
integration with Bengal is no older than 300 years — since 1666 
when Shaista Khan was finally able to conquer it for the Mughals. 

The changing fortunes of these nuclear regions of the Bengal 
delta were to a great extent connected with the changing behaviour 
of the rivers. The capitals and commercial cities on the banks of the 
great rivers have experienced the greatest vicissitudes, large and 
important centres of population becoming insignificant villages or 
even completely forgotten. In the middle of the sixteenth century 
the trade of Saptagrama or Satgaon, the porto pequmo (the little port) 
of the Portuguese, suffered an eclipse and Hugli, the new porto 
pequenOf rose to prominence. Chittagong was then Bengal’s chief port 
and was called by the Portuguese the porto grande or the great port. 
Gaur or Lakhnauti (Lak^anavati), the capital of the Sultans of 
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Bengal, had by the fourteenth century'’ become a magnificent dty. 
It decayed in the sixteenth century as a result of the westward move¬ 
ment of the Ganga. The stagnant waters of the marshes thus created 
bred epidemics. The city was finally abandoned after the terrible 
epidemic of 1575 in which the first Mughal viceroy of Bengal, 
Munim Khan, perished. Pandua, near Gaur, an abode of Muslim 
saints, also served for some time as a capital of the Sultans. Here in 
1369 Sultan Sikandar Shah, the second ruler of the Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty, built the vast Adina Mosque, the second largest in India, 
much of it out of materials taken from Hindu temples. Sonargaon 
of ancient fame on the Meghna was the other medieval capital of 
Bengal. It flourished from the fourteenth to the early seventeenth 
century and was the capital of Isa Khan and Musa Khan, the leaders 
of the Afghan resistance against the Mughals, and was famous for 
its muslin. The capital was again for a brief period shifted to Tanda 
and to Rajmahal (Akbarnagar after the name of Akbar) respectively 
before being removed to Dacca (Jahangirnagar after the name of 
Jahangir) in 1612 by Islam Khan, according as political necessity 
demanded. In the early eighteenth century again a new capital was 
built by Murshid Quli Khan and was named after him Murshidabad, 
which, according to Lord Clive, rivalled London in magnificence. 
This was later replaced by Calcutta by the British. 
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Imperialism and the Historiography 
of Ancient India 


Once a follower of the brigand Chih asked him whether thieves 
had any use for wisdom and morality. ‘To be sure, they do,’ said 
the brigand Chih, ‘just as much as other people. To find oneself in a 
strange house and guess unerringly where its treasures lie hid, this 
surely needs Inspiration. To be the first to enter needs Courage; to 
be the last to leave needs Sense of Duty. Never to attempt the im- 
pc»sible needs Wisdom. To divide the spoil fairly needs Gk)odness. 
Never has there been or could there be anyone lacking these five 
virtues and yet become a really great brigand.’^ ^ 


The history of Britain from the mid-seventeenth to the mid¬ 
twentieth century is in large measure the history of the rise and fall 
of the British Empire. The history of India from the mid-eighteenth 
century is dominated by the same theme. One important intellectual 
event of this period was the discovery and reconstruction of the 
history of ancient India. Originally undertaken under British aus¬ 
pices, this history eventually became an ideological weapon wielded 
by both imperialists and nationalists in the struggle for Indian inde¬ 
pendence. This essay will argue that the discovery of ancient India 
was not just an inevitable by-product of the westernization of India, 
but that it was sponsored and encouraged by the British authorities 
to serve both the practical and ideolc^ical needs of imperial rule. 
The governing hypothesis or underlying ideological presupposition 
of the most influential works by British historians was a belief in the 
unique superiority of the English and European cultural heritage 
and/or a belief in the inieriOTity the Indian heritage. Histories by 
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Indian nationals and Europeans tended either to implicitly accept 
this hypothesis or be written in reaction against it. It is only in the 
post-independence period that a new voice begins to be heard among 
historians of ancient India, one based on the analysis of change and 
social conflict. 

Various attempts have been made to divide historians of India 
into different schools. In an interview with Yashodhara Dalmia of 
the Times of India (9 November 1975), Romila Thapar suggested 
that Indian history has been dominated by three main trends: those 
of the Orientalists, the Utilitarians and the Nationalists. To these 
she adds the Gommunalists and, implicitly, the modem 'scientific' 
historians who attempt to incorporate in their work the finding 
and techniques of social science and archaeology. Although this 
division is perhaps serviceable in a practical way, it is in fact logically 
inconsistent and incomplete. Rather than criticize this formulation 
in detail — it is after all contained in a casual newspaper interview 
I would like to offer an alternative which attempts to avoid these 
difficulties. 

It seems most convenient to divide the historians who wrote 
before Indian independence into two broad schools or tendencies: 
those who directly or indirectly supported British interests and 
those who opposed those interests. During the early stages of Britain's 
imperial expansion in the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
lack of basic information about Indian culture and history was an 
impediment to imperial consolidation. This information was supplied 
by the Orientalists. Although most early Orientalists were relatively 
free of prejudice against Indian culture, wittingly or unwittingly 
they nonetheless served imperial needs and were often directly spon¬ 
sored by the government. 

From the point of view of the government, Orientalism had 
pretty much performed its essential service by the mid-nineteenth 
century if not before. From the second half of that century, however, 
there was a marked revival of Orientalism led by F. Max MUller, a 
German settled in England, and a number of other German and 
European scholars such as Franz Bopp, Otto Bohtlingk, Riidolf 
Roth, Christian Lassen, and Louis de la Valle Poussin. Also belcmg- 
ing essentially to this schoed were a number of Indian natitmal 
historians induding Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, H. G. Raychaudhuri, 
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H. G. Ray, and to some extent R. G. Majumdar, who unfortunately 
occasionally succumbed to communalist prejudices. The works of 
these later Orientalists are characterized by a meticulous concern 
for accuracy, an exhaustive collection of all available facts, and an 
almost obsessive avoidance of systematic generalization and evalua¬ 
tion. Many of these later Orientalists displayed a genuine affection 
and enthusiasm for their subject. Nonetheless, the fact that they 
worked exclusively with ancient materials and often in an obscuran¬ 
tist and tedious fashion rendered them relatively innocuous to the 
imperial authorities who continued to extend to some a limited 
hpancial support.* Most important from the imjierial point of view 
was the very ideological neutrality of these scholars. Virtually none 
of them even tried to mount an effective counterattack against more 
popular imperialist interpretations of ancient Indian history and 
society. 

Among the openly imperialist interpretations three schools can 
be distinguished. The Evangelical school had only a brief period of 
popular esteem, but it did produce at least one influential work in 
Charles Grant’s Observations on the State of Society among the Asiatic 
Subjects of Great Britain.^ A closely allied school was that of the Uti¬ 
litarians. Its great masterpiece was James Mill’s History of British 
India^ a work which became a basic textbook for British civil servants 
going to India for more than a century after its first publication in 
1817.* Both Grant and Mill believed that the translations of Sanskrit 
works and other materials available to them were sufficient for them 
to make a comprehensive evaluation of ancient Indian culture and 
society. No adequate political history of ancient India apf>eared, 
however, until Vincent Smith’s Early History of India^ first published 
in 1904. Smith’s work is virtually the only important ancient history 
written by what may most conveniently be called the Mature Im¬ 
perialist school of Indian historiography, although this school has 
continued to dominate the field of modern history almost to the 
present. After Smith most works of ancient history were written by 
either Orientalists or, to a lesser extent, by Nationalists. In fact, no 
comparable work of manageable size and readability was published 
until Romila Thapar’s A History of India (volume one) in 1966. 
Smith’s work is still prescribed as a text in many university courses 
on ancient Indian history.* 
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The second of the two broad schools or tendencies of Indian 
historians is that of those who opposed imperial interests. Until 
after Indian independence they are in fact remarkably few in num- 
ber. For the history of British India they are virtually non-existent 
unless one considers anti-imperialist theoreticians and economic 
writers such as Marx, Digby, Hobson, Dadabhai Naoroji and R. G. 
Dutt. Among historians of ancient India may be mentioned R. C. 
Dutt {Early Hindu Civilisation^ 1888), R. D. Banerji {Age of the Imperial 
Guptas^ 1933), D. P. Jayaswal {Hutory of India^ 1933, and other works), 
and J. Nehru {The Discovery of India^ 1944). The fact that few of these 
writers were academic historians testifies to the effective ideological 
control exercised by the British government over both their own and 
Indian universities, and to the threat to imperial rule they repre¬ 
sented. These historians have been generally classed as Nationalists 
though for the most part the nationalism implicit in their works was 
of a necessarily timid and vicarious sort. 

Since independence the writing of Indian history has entered 
a period of great ferment as might be expected from the radical 
change in the political situation. English language histories of 
British India continue to be dominated by a modified pro-imperial 
viewpoint, especially those written by British and American histo¬ 
rians, though this interpretatiorl is coming under increasing attack 
by a new generation of radical, anti-imperialist hi.'storians led by 
Bipan Chandra and others. Their anti-imperialism distinguishes 
itself from that of generally nationalist writers in that it is often 
combined with a sharp analysis of the nationalist movement and the 
development of India since independence. Medieval history has had 
its level of discourse raised dramatically by such scholars as Nurul 
Hasan, Irfan Habib, Athar Ali, and S. A. A. Rizvi: a particularly 
welcome change after the detailed, scholarly, but generally tedious 
narrative histories of the British period which were often marred by 
more than a touch of communalist polemic.* In the field of ancient 
studies the Orientalist tradition has continued more or less uninter¬ 
rupted, chiefly by the older generation of scholars, while others, 
tired of the endless accumulation of historical ‘facts’, have embarked 
on the task of a re-evaluation of India’s ancient heritage. Three 
scholars are of particular importance; A. L. Basham, D. D. Kosambi 
and Romila Thapar. 
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Given the above proposed dual classification of pre-indepen< 
dence ancient historians into those that supported and those that 
opposed imperial interests, it remains to show with specific illustra¬ 
tions why the early Orientalists were supported and encouraged by 
the Government; what were the ideological presuppositions of 
Evangelical, Utilitarian, and Mature Imperialist historians; and how 
these presuppositions were countered by the Nationalists. I will 
conclude with a discussion of the possible future trends in the study 
of ancient India suggested by the works of Basham, Kosambi and 
Thapar. 

By the end of the Seven Years War (1756-63) with France, 
Britain had eliminated most of its important political rivals, both 
European and Indian, and become the dominant power in the 
Indian subcontinent. In spite of the long past relationship with 
India extending from the founding of the East India Company in 
1600, the Company and the British government were largely un¬ 
prepared to assume direct control over the large territories which they 
had acquired, as J. R. Seeley later remarked, ‘in a fit of absence of 
mind*. The territories controlled by 1763 included most of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa as well as substantial areas around Madras and 
Bombay. The total population of the conquered territories is uncer¬ 
tain but one plausible estimate is about 16,000,000.^ For the 
small number of British present in India to be able to control and 
administer their conquests there was an urgent need to understand 
the country’s languages and culture, its legal and political systems, 
and above all the intricacies of land tenure and land revenue. 

At first there was no choice for the Company but to rule indi¬ 
rectly through existing Indian institutions. As their knowledge of the 
country increased, Imwever, the British step by step took direct con¬ 
trol and reorganized the government according to their own needs 
and perspectives. In 1765 the Company received from the Mughal 
emperor the diwdni of Bengal, the right to collect tax revenue and 
administer civil justice. In 1769 British supervisors were sent into 
the districts to manage revenue collection. By 1772 they had taken 
direct control over this collection and also begun to administer dis¬ 
trict-level civil justice. By 1786 the Company had taken over the 
administration of criminal justice as well, thereby eliminating most 
vestiges of dual rule. From the time of the so-called Permanent Settle- 
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mcnt of land revenue in 1793 the British were well on the way to 
remodelling the entire government and economy along colonial 
lines. 

During these thirty years from 1763 to 1793 the principal effort 
was necessarily directed to the reorganization of the legal, political 
and revenue systems of the conquered territories, but it is also during 
this period that the first steps were taken toward the discovery of 
ancient India. The leading light among the eighteenth-century 
Orientalists was the brilliant Sir William Jones (1746-94). Jones 
arrived in India in 1783 to take up a post of judge on the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta. He learned Sanskrit with the help of another 
English official named Charles Wilkins (1749-1836). Wilkins has 
the honour of having published the first direct translation from 
Sanskrit to English in 1784, a rendering of the Bhagavad Gitd. He 
followed this with a translation of the Hitopadesa (1787), while Jones 
published translations of Kalidasa’s Sakmtald (1789), jayadeva’s 
Gita-govinda (1792), and the basic legal text, Mdnava-dharma-'Sdstra 
under the title Institutes of Hindu Law (1794). Jones and Wilkins 
collaborated in the founding of the Asiatick Society of Bengal in 
1784 and of its journal, Asiatick Researches^ whose articles laid much 
of the foundatictfi for the scientific study of ancient India. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, a number of these early Orientalists worked on translations 
of such legal texts. One of the first was Nathaniel B. Halhed (1751- 
1830), a Persian scholar who published an English version of a 
Persian abridgement of Hindu legal texts under the title, The Gentoo 
Codef in 1776. A more complete Hindu legal digest was published in 
English by Henry T. Colebrooke (1765-1837) as the Digest of Hindu 
Law (1798).* 

Although some of these early publications were either com¬ 
mercially profitable or privately financed, direct patronage was also 
given by the East India Company itself, particulariy under its 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings (1771-85). Hastings himself 
knew Persian, the official language of the Bengal court, and had a 
personal appreciation of Indian culture, both Muslim and Hindu. 
Whatever his personal predilections, however, when it came to 
justifying the money spent on supporting the study of Indian culture, 
both he and the Mdiolars he gave patronage did so in eminently 
practical terms. 
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Hastings recommended Wilkins’s translation of the Bhagavad 
Gita to N. Smith, Chairman of the East India Company, with the 
following arguments: 

Every accumulation of knowledge, and especially such as is obta¬ 
ined by social communications with people over whom we exer¬ 
cise a dominion founded on the right of conquest, is useful to the 
state, it is the gain of humanity, in the specific instance which I have 
stated, it attracts and conciliates distant affections, it lessens the 
weight of the chain by which the natives arc held in subjection; and 
it imprints on the hearts of our own countrymen the sense and obli- 
g^ation of benevolence.® 

Wilkins himself recommended his work to Hastings in similar 
fashion: 

The worjd, Sir, is so well acquainted with your boundless patro¬ 
nage in general, and of the personal encouragement you have 
constantly given to my fellow-servants in particular, to render them¬ 
selves more capable of performing their duty in various branches 
of commerce, revenue, and policy, by the study of the languages, 
with the laws and customs of the natives, that it must deem the 
first fruit of every genius you have raised a tribute justly due to the 
source from which it sprang.'® 

At the time when these early Orientalists wrote, most people 
in Britain still thought of their rule in India as temporary, although 
the time span was never clearly defined, and stiU debated the 
possibility of continuing to rule through native institutions and 
languages with the minimum imposition of unavoidable changes and 
‘reforms’. Hastings, for instance, in the same letter to Smith quoted 
above, speculated on the survival of Hindu writings ‘when the 
British dominion in India shall have long ceased to exist’. By the 
time of the Permanent Settlement (1793), however, the ideological 
climate liad changed radically. A more aggressive imperialist atti¬ 
tude had come to the fore and the idea of the permanence of colonial 
rule had become increasingly unquestioned." 

What was the basis of this new attitude ? Most modern autho¬ 
rities agree that imperialism is constituted and motivated by the 
economic, political and cultural domination of one nation-state 
by another (though by extension the term may also be applied to the 
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internal domination of one class or ethnic group by another) — in 
shorthand form: Gold, Glory and God. Most disagreements occur 
over the relative weight and priority to be assigned to each of these 
three factors and over how they are interrelated. 

For present purposes there is no need to review these disputes, 
but it should be noted that relatively few scholars have focused 
attention on cultural imperialism — what the French called their 
nussion civilatrice — 2 Lp&Tt from observing that it is usually based on 
a curious mixture of genuine altruism and self-deluding rationali¬ 
zations and legitimizations of colonial exploitation. For a study of 
the influence of imperialism on the writing of ancient Indian history, 
however, it is obvious that cultural imperialism and its underlying 
psychological attitudes and ideological presuppositions are of central 
concern. These attitudes and presuppositions in fact played a major 
role in the political and economic policies of the imperial powers as 
well as their cultural ones. In some respects the arguments over the 
relative priority of economic, political and cultural factors of imperial 
rule are beside the point since the three factors inevitably condition 
and modify each other. Bipan Chandra has cogently summed up the 
situation as follows: 

Thus when we say that colonialism is to be seen as a structure, 
we mean that colonial interests, policies, state and its institutions, 
culture and society, ideas and ideologies, and personalities are to be 
seen as functioning within the parameters of colonial structure, which 
is itself to be defined by their inter-relation.ships as a whole.^* 

In other words, whatever the original or principal motivation 
for imperial expansion, once colonial rule is established the political, 
economic and cultural policies of the imperial power form a complex, 
mutually determined, unified system. 

The same may in fact be said of any government and society, 
including that of the imperial metropolis itself, but colonial govern¬ 
ment and society are unique in at least one crucial respect. The 
economic, political and cultural policies of the metropolis are deter¬ 
mined by the needs and desires of the metropolitan state and its 
ruling class.-In the case of the colony, however, national and indi¬ 
genous class interests are not articulated with government policies 
for the simple reason that the government is an alien one which 
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serves the needs of the metropolis, not the colony. The expression 
of colonial interests inevitably requires opposition to imperial policies 
and the government which is charged with carrying them out. 
Even policies designed to aid the colony are eventually opposed by 
the colonized since their most basic demand is control over their 
own destiny, a i^ct many liberal imperialists curiously failed to 
grasp. 

In the case of India this situation is most clearly illustrated by 
the remedies for India's problems proposed by the Evangelicals and 
Utilitarians. For the former the solution lay in Western education 
and conversion to Christianity, for the latter in education and 
constitutional and legal reforms. Both felt these changes could only 
be implemented under permanent British rule. In so for as their 
policies were realized, however, they only served to hasten its 
downfell. 

According to Hannah Arendt, whatever the varied ideological 
currents and policy debates which take place among the foreign 
rulers of the colonial state, there is one basic ideological presup¬ 
position all of them share. This is the habit of ‘race thinking', which 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century gradually evolved into 
full-hedged racism with the help of the doctrines of the polygenists 
and social Darwinians. Arendt defines ideologies as ‘systems based 
upon a single opinion that proved strong enough to attract*and 
persuade a majority of people and broad enough to lead them 
through the various experiences and situations of an average modern 
life.'^’ She argues that by about the end of the nineteenth century 
the Western world was dominated by only two such ideologies, all 
others having been defeated: ‘the ideology which interprets history 
as an economic struggle of classes, and the other that interprets 
history as a natural fight of races.In the case of England the latter 
ideology came to dominate through a complex series of political 
and intellectual events. In Arendt's view, one of the earliest and 
most important of these events was Burke’s declaration that the 
liberties of Englishmen were ‘an entailed inheritance derived to us 
from our forefathers.With this hypothesis Burke sought to dis¬ 
credit the Rights of Man propounded by the hated French Revolu¬ 
tion and substitute the Rights of Englishmen. Although this doctrine 
of a unique and superiw cultural heritage of the English nation was 
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not openly racist in its original formulation, it in fact functioned in 
much the same way to legitimize the permanent subjugation of 
colonial peoples who lacked this heritage. It paved the way for the 
eventual illogical but persuasive alliance of nationalism and racism 
which formed the base of the Mature Imperialist ideology of the 
twentieth century. 

Burke’s statement is imdoubtcdly merely an articulation of a 
doctrine already commonly held by Englishmen rather than its 
source. In any case the idea of a unique, superior cultural heritage 
of the English nation and a corresponding unique, but inferior 
heritage of the Indian nation (or nations, if, as was often the case, 
the Muslim and Hindu cultures were considered as separate) is 
repeatedly found in English writings on India from at least the time of 
Grant’s Observations (1792). 

If liberty was the key element of Britain’s heritage, Oriental 
Despotism and/or political and social anarchy was the heritage of 
India. Oriental Despotism is an idea with a long pedigree in Western 
intellectual life. Although already present in Herodotus it really 
originates in Aristotle’s famous comment, ‘Barbarians are more 
servile by nature than Greeks, and Asians are more servile than 
Europeans; hence they endure despotic rule without protest. Such 
monarchies are like tyrannies, but they are secure because they arc 
hereditary and legal.The evolution and changing content and 
application of this idea when it reentered European discussion from 
the time of the Enlightenment, have been brilliantly discussed by 
Perry Anderson in his Lineages of the Absolutist State and need not 
be given detailed treatment here. The first systematic formulation 
of the concept was made by Montesquieu in his De I'Esprit des Lois. 
Anderson identifies as the ‘basic axioms’ of Montesquieu’s critique 
‘that Asiatic States lacked stable private property or a hereditary 
nobility and were therefore arbitrary and tyrannical in character.’^’ 
Montesquieu further argued that religion replaces law in oriental 
societies and that chiefiy for this reason they remain stagnant. Adam 
Smith emphasized the differences between the economies of oriental 
and European societies and stressed the role of hydraulic works, an 
idea which would eventually bear indigestible fruit in Wittfogel’s 
Oriental Despotism. Hegel accepted the tyrannical and stagnant 
character of Oriental Despotism and introduced the idea that it was 
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grounded on inert, autonomous villages whose only connection with 
the central government was to pay taxes. 

The entire complex of ideas about Oriental Despotism con¬ 
tained in these and other early writers such as Harrington, Bodin, 
Bacon, Bernier, Machiavelli, James Mill and Richard Jones was 
partly synthesized by Marx in his Asiatic Mode of Production. 
Although this mode was officially abandoned during the Leningrad 
Conference of 1931, it has had an important revival in recent years 
among European Marxists whose discussions are still far from 
reaching any consensus. The basic problem seems to be that for the 
concept to be applicable to all of Asia (and perhaps to pre-Columbian 
America as well), it must be defined in so general a way as to be 
virtually meaningless. If each of the different ancient societies pro¬ 
posed for membership in the Asiatic Mode club is given close histo¬ 
rical examination, the differences and contradictions become 
virtually overwhelming. For this reason many Marxist historians of 
ancient Asian societies, including the Indian historian D. D. 
Kosambi, prefer to shelve the concept and proceed to analyse the 
different social and economic formations of their chosen regions on 
their own specific terms. 

Having proposed that Oriental Despotism is the key concept in 
pro-imperialist interpretations on ancient Indian jmlitics and 
society, it remains to show how it is used by some of the more in¬ 
fluential imperialist writers and some of the Nationalist reactions 
against it. 

The first of the writers to be considered is the Evangelical 
Charles Grant, whose Observations of the State of Society among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain^ written in 1792 but first published in 
1797, played an important role in providing ammunition for sup¬ 
porters of the so-called Missionary Clause in the Company Charter 
Renewal debate of 1813. Neither Grant nor any of the other writers 
we will examine make a systematic analysis of Oriental Despotism 
in the manner of Montesquieu, but of its long history and pernicious 
influence on Indian society Grant has no doubts: 

They have had among themselves a complete despotism from 
remotest antiquity, a despotism, the most remarkable for its power 
and duration that the world has ever seen. It has pervaded their 
government, their religion, and their laws. It has formed by its va- 
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rious ramifications the essentials of the cliaracter which they have 
always had, as far as the light of history goes, and which they still 
possess; that character, which has made them a prey to every invader, 
indifferent to all their rulers, and easy in the change of them; as a 
people, void of public spirit, honour, attachment, and in society, 
base, dishonest, and faithless.^* 

Despotism is not only the principle of the government of Hin- 
dostan, but an original fundamental, and irreversible principle in 
the very frame of society.®® 

In this last statement Grant appears to have been somewhat 
carried away by his own rhetoric since he did in fact believe that the 
degrading heritage of Oriental Despotism could at least be alleviated, 
if not eliminated, by the indefinite, in practice permanent, conti¬ 
nuation of British rule, provided that the rulers undertook to educate 
the Indian people in Western learning and above all to convert 
them to Christianity. When Grant poses the theoretical objection 
that such education might cause the Indians to become ‘turbulent 
for English liberty’, an objection that eventually proved only too 
true, his response displays both the incipient racism of his imperialist 
ideology and Burke’s sublime confidence in England’s entailed 
inheritance: 

A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written des¬ 
cription of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not 
originally conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has 
grown in the succession of ages from the active exertions of the 
human powers; and perhaps can be relished only by a people thus 
prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report; 
but the nations of Europe have seen that liberty and its great effects, 
without being led to the imitations of it; for the French Revolution 
proceeds not upon its principles; it is an eruption of atheism and 
anarchy.®^ 

James Mill expresses much the same view of Oriental Despotism, 
albeit from an Utilitarian point of view, in his History of British India 
(1817): 

After the division of the people into ranks and occupations, the 
great circumstance by which their condition, character, and opera¬ 
tions are determined, is the political establishment; the system of 
actions by which the social order is preserved. Among the Hindus, 
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according to the Asiatic model, the government was monarchical, 
and, with the usual exception of religion and its ministers, absolute.^^ 

Mill argues, in much the same way as Grant, that it is pcnsible 
to infer what was the original character of Hindu civilization from 
an examination of ‘the laws and institutions which they framed, the 
manners they adopted, and the arts and sciences to which they 
attended’, The only possible conclusion, he feels, is a thoroughly 
negative one: 

. But in regard to the Hindus, their laws and institutions are adap¬ 
ted to the very state of society which those who visit them now 
behold. They are laws and institutions which, so far from imparting 
any more p>erfect state of society, seem entirely inconsistent with it; 
such as could neither begin, nor exist, under any other than one of 
the rudest and weakest states of the human mind. As the manners, 
the arts and sciences, of the ancient Hindus are entirely correspon¬ 
dent to the state of their laws and institutions, everything we know 
of the ancient state of Hindustan conspires to prove that it was rude.*® 

V. A. Smith’s The Early History of India^ first published in 1904,- 
embodies a tremendous advance in the understanding of ancient 
Indian political history. He makes full use of a variety of sources, 
from classical Pali and Sanskrit literary works to coins, inscriptions, 
and travellers’ accounts, in order to construct a historical framework 
which has survived virtually intact to the present. Belonging at least 
partly to the Orientalist tradition of scholarship he rarely indulges 
in wholesome condemnations of ancient Indian civilization in the 
manner of Grant and Mill. Nonetheless, his Eurocentric and impe¬ 
rialist bias clearly reveals itself in a number of incidental comments 
as well as in his emphasis on the general political instability of ancient 
India, which he sees as broken only by a few relatively shortlived 
major dynasties such as the Mauryas and Guptas. His lengthy 
discussion of Alexander’s Indian campaign, itself an indication of 
his Eurocentrism, for instance, concludes with a description of the 
stagnation of Indian civilization fully compatible with those of Grant 
and Mill: 

India remained unchan^d, The wounds of battle were quickly 
healed; the ravaged fields smiled again as the patient oxen and no 
less patient husbandn^n resumed their interrupted labours; and 
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the places of the slain myriads were filled by the teeming swarms of 
a population, which knows no limit save those imposed by the cruelty 
of man, or the still more pitiless operations of nature. India was not 
hellenized. She continued to live her life of ‘splendid isolation’, and 
soon forgot the passing of the Macedonian storm.** 

By the time Smith wrote, the concept of Oriental Despotism 
had become somewhat more ambiguous as a justification for imperial 
rule since the colonial government itself was increasingly being 
accused of being just such a despotism. Smith solves this difficulty by 
turning the concept on its head, lamenting India’s reversion ‘to her 
normal condition of anarchical autonomy’ after its temporary and 
partial unification under ‘the wholesome despotism of Harsha’: 

The following chapters, which attempt to give an outline of the 
salient features in the bewildering annals of Indian petty states when 
left to their own devices for several centuries, may perhaps serve to 
give the reader a notion of what India always has been when released 
from the control of a supreme authority, and what she would be 
again, if the hand of the benevolent power now safeguards her 
boundaries should be withdrawn.*® 

As has been pointed out, the ancient historians who opposed 
imperialist interests were relatively few. Most limited their interpre¬ 
tations to a claim that ancient Indian civilization represented a 
Golden Age in the history of mankind, except perhaps in periods 
when disturbed by foreign invasions. Candragupta II (r. a.d. 375-415) 
of the ‘imperial’ Guptas, for instance, was sometimes praised for 
his defeat of the ‘foreign’ Sakas in terms which are the mirror image 
of British encomiums of the conquests of Clive.** The claims of a 
Golden Age of Hindu civilization are in fact little more than an 
inversion of the thesis of a stagnant Oriental Despotism turned to 
India’s advantage. Rather than as a tyrannical and absolute despot, 
however, scholars such as K. P. Jayaswal and A. S. Altekar attempted 
to portray the Indian king as a constitutional monarch worthy of 
comparison with Qjieen Victoria. Although such backhanded com¬ 
pliments to imperial rule were relatively harmless, and in feet served 
as positive propaganda for national unification, those writers who 
placed the chief blame for the final downfall of this Golden Age on 
the Muslims ran the risk, sometimes knowingly, of falling into 
communalistn. 
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One Nationalist historical work whose interpretation of ancient 
history deserves more considered attention is Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Discovery of India. Although Nehru was not a professional historian, 
his Spenglerian view of the rise and gradual fall of ancient Indian 
civilization has much to recommend it even if his identification of 
the caste system as the chief villain of the piece may stem more 
from a reformist zeal than historical plausibility: 

There was and has been no such dramatic collapse of Indian 
civilization [as that of ancient Rome], and it has shown an amazing 
staying power despite all that has Imppened; but a progressive de- 
-cline is visible. It is difficult to specify in any detail what the social 
conditions in India were at the end of the first millennium after 
Christ, but it may be said with some assurance that the expanding 
economy of India had ended and there was a strong tendency to 
shrink. Probably this was the inevitable result of the growing rigi¬ 
dity and exclusiveness of the Indian social structure as represented 
chiefly by the caste system.®’ 

The transition from pre- to post-independence studies of ancient 
India is embodied in A. L. Basham’s deservedly popular text, The 
Wonder Thai Was India, first published in 1954. Within its five- 
hundred odd pages Basham reviews with affection, judicious common 
sense and literary elegance, the major fruits of nearly two hundred 
years of Orientalist scholarship on ancient Indian prehistory and 
history, political ideas, social and economic life, religion, and litera¬ 
ture and fine arts. What Basham purposely hesitates to do is offer 
radically new and speculative interpretations of the sources of 
change and conflict in ancient India and of the interrelations of 
economy, politics, social structure and cultural values. What his 
work has done is lay a solid, concise foundation for efforts in this 
direction.®® 

D. D. Kosambi has no such hesitations. His two general works, 
An Introduction to the Study of Indian History and The Culture and Civiliza¬ 
tion of Ancient India in Historical Outline, spew forth new ideas and 
provocative comments as if from a shotgun.** Although some of his 
speculative hypotheses arc virtually impossible to verify, many have 
opened up fi*uitful new paths of understanding and research. Most 
valuable has been his hypothesis of the braking of India’s political 
and economic development from about the third century a.d. by 
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the establishment of an economy based on largely autonomous 
villages settled by private enterprise. Rather more confusing but also 
fruitful are his speculations about the collapse of the Mauryan 
Empire which he at times seems to attribute to much the same factor. 
With these theories Kosambi reintroduces the autonomous village 
and societal stagnation aspects of Oriental Despotism, but does so 
for a limited period and through Marxist, not imperialist, ideology. 
One important contemporary scholar who has continued and better 
systematized some of Kosambi’s hypotheses is R. S. Sharma, who 
argues in his Indian Feudalism: c. 300-1200 that the progessive aliena¬ 
tion of state revenues by land grants to brahmans and political officials 
led to feudal decentralization and economic collapse of the ancient 
Indian state.®® 

The influence of both Basham and Kosambi is evident in the 
work of Romila Thapar. She has so far refrained from launching 
wide-ranging theoretical speculations and generalizations but has 
also displayed an increasing dissatisfaction with the comparative 
unconcern for the study of social change and conflict in most Ori¬ 
entalist scholarship. Her basic plea is for a history which uses social 
science techniques, to concentrate less on purely political events and 
more on ‘the institutions and the events which have contributed to 
the evolution of Indian culture’.®^ 

In recent years the approach to history is increasingly one which 
relates it to the group of social sciences. This has had two major 
results. It has firstly introduced new techniques of analysis and 
comparative material from parallel societies, parallel both in time 
and location. Secondly, it has created a greater self-awareness re¬ 
garding ideological biases among historians. There is therefore a 
concern with attempting to recognise the ideological commitments 
of earlier decades in the acceptance of well-established historical 
generalisations and of looking afresh therefore at many of the sources 
of these generalisations.®® 

Much of her writing in fact consists of careful analysis and re¬ 
futation of the ideological biases and generalizations of earlier 
historians. The generalizations she herself has so far been willing to 
make, most successfully in her Daedalus article on ‘Ethics, Religion 
and Social Protest’, are well-documented, cautious low and middle 
level ones. What one often feels is lacking in her work is a set of 
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systematic theoretical generalizations to unify the whole. A historical 
work which makes such generalizations undoubtedly risks, indeed 
requires, the formulation of an ideological bias, but this is, after 
all, what makes it food for thought. No one today reads Grant or 
Mill, or even Nehru, because of their historical accuracy. They 
remain important works precisely because of the ideological biases 
of their authors. ‘Accuracy,’ as Housman once remarked, ‘is a 
duty, not a virtue.’®* 


NOTES 


1. Translated in A. Waley, Three IVap of Thought in Ancient China (Garden City, 
1963), p. 74. 

2. In terms of the number of university chairs of Sanskrit studies, the German 
government was much more generous than the British. Many of the German 
scholars worked on themes connected with Indo-European philology and the 
Aryans, a largely German obsession. Another important theme whose elaboration 
owes much to this second generation of Orientalists is that of the spirituality of 
India. This idea could and was used both to support continued imperial rule - 
Indians are very spiritual and therefore cannot manage practical affairs such as 
their own government and economy - and to foster national pride - we Indians 
may not have developed mere machines like the English but have a superior 
understanding of the science of the soul. The same idea could also lead to Hindu 
conununalism, a phenomenon often fostered by the imperial authorities on the 
principle of ‘divide and rule’. The fascination with the Aryans could also be used 
to the same effect and later came to aggravate North-South cultural differences 
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in Parliamentary Pe^s, 1812~13, X, Paper 282, pp. 1-112, and in Parliamentary 
Papers, 1831‘32, VIII, Paper 734, General Appendix, no. 1, pp. 3-92. The latter 
version has recently been reprint^ in the Irish University Press Series of British 
I^liamentary Papers (Colonies: East India, vol. 5) and this is the version we have 
used. For Charles Grant see especially A. T. Embree, Charles Grant and British 
Rule in India (London, 1962). 

4. We have used a reprint of the three-volume 1920 edition (New Delhi, 
1972). For both the Evangelicals and Utilitarians see E. Stokes, The English Utili¬ 
tarians and India (Oxford, 1959), and F. G. Hutchins, The Illusion of Permanence 
(Princeton, 1967). Also useful is G. H. PhilijH, ‘James Mill, Mountstuart Elphin- 
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and Ceylon (London, 1961). 

5. We have used a reprint of the fourth edition first published in 1924 (Oxford, 
1957). A pere^tive discussion of Smith's work is found in A. L. Basham, ‘Modem 
Historians of Ancient India,’ in Philips (ed.), ibid. Another important 
work by Smith, The Orford History of India, was wt published in 1919. In the third 
edition of 1957 the sections on ancient and medieval India w^ revised by M. 
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Wheeler, A. L. Basham and J. B. Harrison, and that on modem India was rew" 
ritten by P. Spear. 

6. A partial excqf>tion to this negative characterization of medieval historians 
should be made in the case of W. H. Moreland. Moreland was an I.C.S. officer 
and wrote from a strongly imperialist point of view, but his belief that economic 
(actors, not caste and p>olitical tyranny, determined the course of Indian history 
enabled him to transcend his own limitations and lay the groundwork for the new 
historians of the period. Sec J. B. Harrison, ‘Notes on W. H. Moreland as His¬ 
torian,’ in Philips (cd.), op. cit. 

7. Grant, op. cit. p. 5. 
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have consulted especially P. J. Marshall, British Discovery of Hinduism (Cambridge, 
1970); G. Gannon, Oriented Jotus (Bombay, 1964); J. W. Elder, ‘India and Wes¬ 
tern Intellectuals’, inj. W. Elder (cd.), Chapters in Indian CivUization, vol. 2 (Dubu¬ 
que, 1970); A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India, 2nd edn. (Calcutta, 1975); 
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9. Letter from Hastings to Smith (1784), quoted in Marshall, op. cit. p. 189. 

10. Letter from Wilkins to Hastings (1785), quoted in Marshall, op. cit. p. 192, 

11. On this change see particularly Hutchins, op. cit. 

12. ‘Colonialism, Stages of Colonialism, and The Colonial State’ (mimeo¬ 
graph), p. 5. 

13. H. Arendt, Imperialism (New York, 1968), p. 39. In iket her definition 
seems rather to rcifer to basic presuppositions which underlie sets of ideologies than 
to the ideologies per se. 

14. ibid. 

15. Burke, quoted in ibid. p. 56. 

16. Politics, III, ix, 3, quoted in P. Anderson, Lineages of Uu Absoluiist State (Lon¬ 
don, 1974), p. 463. 

17. ibid. pp. 463-64. The discussion in this paragraph is mostly based on 
Anderson, pp. 262-83. For a detailed examination of the different elements of the 
concept us^ by the mentioned writers, the reader should consult Anderson’s text. 

18. The secondary source materials on Marx’s Asiatic Mode are limitless. 
Besides Anderson, we have consulted especially £. J. Hobsbawm and K. Marx, 
Formadones EconPmicas Pricapitedktas (Mexico, 1976); Jean Chesnaux et al., El Modo 
de Productidn Asidtieo (Mexico, 1969); R. A. L. H. Gunawardana, ‘The Analysis 
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graph); and G. Sofri, El Modo de Produccidn Asidtieo (Barcelona, 1971). 

19. Grant, op. cit. p. 32. 
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22. Mill, vol. 1, p. 66. 

23. ibid. p. 461. 

24. Smith, op. cit. pp. 117-18. 
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26. How the iSakas, who had been in India since the beginning of the seomd 
century a.d. and were thoroughly Indianized, can have been considered foreigners 
is understandable only in the light of British imperialism and/or comnturuUiim. 
For sudi treatments cn Candragupta see R. D. Ekanerii, Age of the Itrferial Gvpkts 
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work in Science and Society, X (1946), pp. 392-98, in >^ich he criticizes its lack of a 
class anal^. Kosambi saw this as a forewarning of the domination of the new 
state by the bourgeoisie. 
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(London, 1951) and Studies in Indian History and Culture (Calcutta, 1964). The latter, 
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piece, *The Indian Subcontinent in Historical Perspective,’ which attempts to 
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Sanskrit texts and many of his articles display an academic rigour sometimes 
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especially his MyUi and Reality (Bombay, 1962) and his introduction to his edition 
oiVidyhluLTedeSubafitaratridkofa (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 

30. (Calcutta, 1965). 

31. A History of India, vol. 1 (Harmondsworth, 1966), p. 22. 
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The Problem of the Pafljabi rahiUnamas 


rakit-ndmd: a work which enunciates conduct and behaviour in 
accordance with the principles of the Sikh religion. 

Kahn Singh Nabha, Gurusabad Ratanakar Mahan Kos 

No OCCASION is more important in Sikh history than the Baisakhi 
festival of a.d. 1699. Sikh tradition relates how Guru Gobind Singh, 
the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, had for long meditated on the parlous 
circumstances of his time and on the evident inability of his followers 
to combat the threat of persecution and warfare which hung over 
them. The Guru was at this time residing in Anandpur, a small 
town on the southern slopes of the Sivalik Hills. Surrounded by the 
jealous rajas of the Sivaliks and confronted on the Punjab plains 
by the visibly growing hostility of the Mughal authorities the Guru 
could depend on nothing more than a heterogeneous and ill-orga¬ 
nized following of religious devotees. Their devotion was beyond 
question, but not their ability to respond effectively to the assaults 
which the Guru anticipated. The Guru’s problem was how to 
strengthen his followers for their imminent trial. 

Modern versions of the tradition describe in vivid detail the 
solution adopted by Guru Gobind Singh. Word was sent amongst 
his followers that the forthcoming Baisakhi festival was to be a 
particularly important one and that all who could attend should 
do so. A host of Sikhs duly gathered in response to the summons. 
The Guru, however, remained concealed within a pavilion conspi¬ 
cuously pitched on the fair-ground. Having thus established a sense 
of mystery and anticipation he eventually emerged with sword in 
hand to demand the head of any Sikh who was prepared to lay down 
his life. A loyal disciple was persuaded to volimteer and disappeared 
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into the pavilion. The thud of the Guru’s sword signified his despatch 
and with an impressively blood-stained weapon the Guru returned 
to demand another victim. This procedure he repeated until a total 
of five Sikhs had gone to their apparent fate. The Guru then drew 
back the side of the pavilion to reveal five unharmed Sikhs in the 
company of five decapitated goats. These loyal disciples Were, he 
declared, to be the nucleus of the new brotherhood known as the 
Kb^sa. To each of them the Guru administered a form of baptism, 
using sweetened water stirred with a two-edged sword {khar^e di 
pdfatf). He himself then accepted baptism from them and thereafter 
’all who were prepared to accept the discipline of the newly founded 
lyialsa were invited to do likewise.^ 

The essence of the new brotherhood was to be discipline, and 
following the baptismal ceremony the Guru preached a sermon in 
which the details of this discipline were spelt out explicitly. Certain 
groups of people had shown themselves to be inimical to the Guru 
and were therefore to be spurned by his loyal followers. Those who 
were prepared to undertake this loyalty were to assume a distinctive 
imiform consisting of the paHj kakke or ‘five K’s’.® They were also 
to regard four specific practices as particularly heinous and, as such, 
to avoid them at all times. As represented by modern tradition these 
four cardinal sins are the cutting of one’s hair, eating the meat of 
animals slaughtered in the Muslim fashion, adulterous liaisons, and 
the use of tobacco. 

These instructions, together with others which are believed to 
have been issued on that celebrated Baisakhi Day, constitute the 
core of the normative Kbalsa discipline. The term which is used 
for this discipline or distinctive way of life is rahit or rahat^ and it 
was thus the substance of the £^alsa rahit which Guru Gobind 
Singh is believed to have promulgated at Anandpur in 1699. All 
who accept membership in the Kbalsa must undertake to observe 
this rahit to their lives’ end. To violate it in any serious sense incurs 
the penalty of being adjudged a patity a ‘&llen’ or apostate Sikh. 

Two important supplements are invariably added to this 
baptismal core, one a textual contribution and the other a subsequent 
addition attributed (like the baptismal order) to an oral utterance 
by Guru Gobind Singh. The textual source is the corpus of Sikh 
scriptures recorded in the Adi Granth and Dasam Granth^ together 
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with associated works which are accorded a canonical status. The 
oral utterance is the pronouncement concerning future succession 
within the Panth which Guru Gobind Singh is said to have delivered 
during the days immediately preceding his death in 1708. 

The Adi Granth had been recognized as divine scripture since 
its compilation in a.d. 1603-04 and it therefore followed that precepts 
incorporated within its pages should necessarily be regarded as in¬ 
cumbent on all Sikhs. Such precepts as can be extrapolated from the 
Adi Granth must accordingly be accepted as components of the rahit. 
This, it is claimed, carries the beginnings of the rakii right back to 
Guru Nanak (1469-1538/39). Indeed, some would maintain that it 
carries the identifiable origins even further into the past, for the 
works attributed to major bhagats which have been included in the 
Adi Granth predate the time of Nanak. 

The second important supplement brings us back to traditional 
history. It is believed that prior to his death in 1708 Guru Gobind 
Singh announced that he would have no personal successor. The 
authority as Guru wh ch he had inherited from his predecessors 
would, he declared, pass to the scripture and to the community of 
his followers. It would be exercised jointly and permanently by the 
Granth (the Adi Granth) and the Panth (the Kbalsa brotherhood), 
which thereby became the Guru Granth and the Guru Panth. This 
doctrine involved practical consequences for the eighteenth-century 
Sikhs and these consequences thus became a part of the rahit. Pro¬ 
minent amongst them were such features as the proper method to be 
followed in seeking guidance from the Guru Granth and the pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted in eliciting corporate decisions from the 
Panth. 

This combination of scripture and tradition is regarded as the 
source of the rahit, or approved mode of Sikh conduct. In terms of 
both general prineij^e and specific detail it is traced directly to 
utterances by the Gurus, particularly to those which are believed to 
have been delivered by Guru Gobind Singh at the inauguration of 
the Khalsa in 1699 and during the days immediately preceding his 
death in 1708. Orthodox Khalsa, belief brooks no questioning of this 
doctrine, nor of the obligations which it involves for all who sub¬ 
scribe to it. The rahit derives from the explicit intention of the Gurus 
and is therefore mandatory for all who owe them allegiance. It is, 
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in fact, the fundamental doctrine of Sikhism as we know it today. 
Sikhism without the rahit would be unrecognizable. 

The object of this essay is not to question this doctrine nor to 
subject it to speculative criticism. Quite apart from the impertinence 
of any such enterprise, it is abundantly clear that as a doctrine it 
properly belongs to the realm of theology. The issues which concern 
this essay belong to'the province of history. They include the com¬ 
plex origins of the doctrine, the manner in which it has developed 
its orthodox Ibrm, and the reciprocal relationship between precept 
and practice. These issues we shall consider with reference to the 
basic question which they inevitably raise when set within their 
historical context. What are the actual sources for our knowledge 
of the evolving rahit and what problems do these sources present? 
It should be clearly understood that at this stage any such examina¬ 
tion can go no further than a preliminary raising of the source- 
material problems. This is necessarily the case, for the present condi¬ 
tion of our understanding permits nothing more. Much research and 
analysis will be required before a clear understanding of the ultimate 
origins, growth and delivery of the rahit is attained. 

In so far as the rahit derives from scriptural sources there is no 
great problem of actual source identification.^ Within the Adi Granth 
this problem is raised only by works attributed to predecessors of the 
Gurus such as Kabir and Namdev (the bhagat bam ).® The contribu¬ 
tion of the bhagat literature to the rahit is, however, slight and consists 
largely of the citing of proof-texts from the Kabir bdrti. It is to the 
works of the Gurus that the more important connections are to be 
traced and here we encounter no serious problems. The Adi Granth 
attributions are not ojx:n to serious question in the case of the Gurus* 
compositions. There is likewise no apparent reason why the works 
of Bhai Gurdas should not be accepted as genuine.® It is evident 
that the greater part of the Dasam Granth cannot possibly derive 
directly from Guru Gobind Singh, yet even here there remains a 
small nucleus of poems which appear to be authentically his, and 
whenever support for a rahit provision is sought from the Dasam 
GranA the appeal is normally made to one of these safe works. 

This would appear, at first sight, to be a promising start. In 
practice, however, the general absence of authentication problems 
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within the Sikh scriptures docs little to assist any quest for the origins 
of the rahit. This is because the Adi Granth actually adds relatively 
little to the emergence of the rahit and to the specific injunctions 
which it has progressively acquired. A comparison of rahit material 
with Adi Granth doctrine leaves little doubt that the link between 
the two is a slender one. The hymns which have been recorded in 
the Adi Granth lay their emphasis upon the need for salvation and 
the means of achieving it by interior devotion rather than on the 
kind of detailed instructions which find expression in the traditional 
accounts of the founding of the Khalsa. The one significant excep¬ 
tion to this rule is the method prescribed by the Gurus for the attain¬ 
ing of salvation. Mam simaran or regular remembrance of the divine 
Name is a technique which pervades the pages of the Adi Granth.'^ 
According to Guru Nanak and his successors it is a practice which 
should ideally be observed during the early hours of the morning. 
Early-morning ndm simaran thus takes its place as one of the major 
precepts of the rahit consensus. In other respects, however, the Adi 
Granth contributes to the rahit more in terms of general principles 
than by way of specific command. Although attempts have some¬ 
times been made to extract specific details of later provenance from 
the earlier text of the Adi Granth such exegesis is necessarily strained.® 
Apart from the nam simaran injunction the connection must be per¬ 
ceived essentially in terms of such general principles as the obligation 
to deal justly with all men and the promise of the ever-present grace 
of the Guru, Specific rules of conduct such as one associates with the 
rahit are not characteristic of the Sikh scriptures. 

The same qualification applies to other works which are accor¬ 
ded canonical status. The compositions of Bhai Gurdas are extensive 
and as the ‘key to the Guru Granth Sahib’ they are treated with a 
respect exceeded only by the Adi Granth itself and by works attributed 
to Guru Gobind Singh. As in the case of the Adi Granth, howewr, the 
contribution is more in terms of general principle than specific pre¬ 
cept. Even the works of Guru Gobind Singh, as recorded in the 
Dasam Granth, lack the variety and range of explicit injunction which 
is required for a code of discipline. Although their spirit is clearly in 
accord with the traditional narratives describing the founding of 
the Khalsa these works do not possess the precise detail of the latter. 

The scriptural stress on general principle rather than specific 
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precept does not mean, however, that direct evidence is completely 
lacking of the kind of practical instruction imparted by the Gurus 
to their followers. We may set aside the janam-sakhis as authentic 
testimony in the case of Guru Nanak,* but not the records which 
derive directly from the sixth Guru and his successors. These are the 
kukam-nSmds or ‘letters of command’.*® From the time of the sixth 
Guru onwards these documents were used as a means of communi¬ 
cating information and instructions to individuals or groups of fol¬ 
lowers. Many have presumably been lost, but some survive to pro¬ 
vide a source which has yet to be fully exploited. Although the 
kukam-ndmds concentrate on mundane concerns it was natural that 
the Gurus should include in them instructions and advice of a re¬ 
cognizably rahit nature. 

There is no doubt that the hykam-ndmds will at best serve as 
only a supplementary source with regard to the rakit and it is quite 
possible that a careful analysis of their contents will produce a dis¬ 
appointing yield. They nevertheless merit attention. The hukam- 
ndmds have presumably been neglected as rahit sources because they 
seem to do little more than confirm what tradition has already deli¬ 
vered in a more familiar form. We need to remind ourselves that they 
carry us further back than any of the eighteenth-century narratives 
and that they should properly be regarded as ultimate sources rather 
than as confirmatory material. Plainly they will require a more care¬ 
ful scrutiny if ever the task of exploring rahit origins is to be ade¬ 
quately performed. 

But let us not exaggerate. Though they fulfil the highest of rea¬ 
sonable expectations the kukam^ndmds will never provide more than 
supplementary assistance in the task of identifying and analysing 
the rules of conduct which constitute the rahit. For these specific rules 
of conduct we must return to the traditions concerning the life of 
Guru Gobind Singh and in particular to the instructions which he is 
said to have imparted in recreating the Panth as the i^ialsa. A 
cursory survey of the rahit as understood and presented in any access¬ 
ible period since the tenth Guru’s death quickly demonstrates that 
its substance derives from the traditional understanding of his inten¬ 
tion and firom the direct personal pronouncements which he is 
believed to have issued by way of discharging this intention. If, 
therefore, we are to come to grips with the origins issue we must 
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first grapple with the sources which deal with this critical period of 
Sikh history. Here we do indeed encounter problems. 

For a study of the origins and changing content of the rakii two 
principal varieties of source material can be identified. The firet 
comprises works which narrate the events of the tenth Guru’s life. 
These may be in prose or in poetry, and they may deal with the 
complete line of Gurus or exclusively with Guru Gobind Singh. The 
second variety sometimes incorporates narrative sequences, but its 
primary emphasis lies elsewhere. This is the rahit-ndmd or manual of 
conduct, a style of writing which avowedly sets out to distinguish 
precepts directly promulgated by the Guru or exemplified by his 
actions and, having thus identified them, to record them in some¬ 
thing resembling a systematic order. In all instances they purport 
to represent the actual words of the tenth Guru, either verbatim or 
as reported by a close confidant. 

Although the narrative works deal with the mbit as part of a 
larger concern their contribution to its understanding is far from 
negligible. Because the rahil has assumed fundamental importance 
as a means of establishing Sikh identity, any work dealing with Sikh 
history or tradition must inevitably recognize this importance and 
refer to the conventions which give it expression. The feet that most 
of these narratives were written many years after the death of Guru 
Gobind Singh does nothing to diminish their value in this respect. 
The rahit has not been a static code, immutably established and 
thereafter immune from all subsequent influence. On the contrary, 
it has continued to evolve in resjMDnse to contemporary pressures and 
it can be easily shown that the process of adaptation is still operating 
today. Later works can therefore be useful as a means of determining 
the rahit perceptions of their period and the circumstances from 
which they derive. In this respect they may well be easier to inter¬ 
pret than the rahit-ndmas in that it is normally possible to attach a 
specific date to a particular narrative. The principal difficulty which 
they raise with regard to the rahit concerns neither the period of 
their composition nor their dubious reliability as chronicles. It con¬ 
cerns rather their status as works representative of their respective 
periods. Recorded works arc not necessarily typical of their period 
and the larger challenge ofTered by narrative histories is therefore 
one of determining the degree to which their notions of Sikh practice 
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correspond to actual realities. This challenge they share with the 
rahit-ndmas. 

Narrative histories therefore deserve consideration within the 
larger range of rakit analysis, but it is a consideration which must be 
deferred. We may note in passing the substantial importance of 
Sainapati’s Gur Sobhd (a.d. 1711) and acknowledge the need to scru¬ 
tinize the rahit treatment of its several successors in the heroic gur^ 
bilds and chronicle traditions. Having done so we turn to the rahit- 
ndmds and to the problems, minor and daunting, which they pose. 

The first problem happens to be a comparatively simple one. 
Before beginning the scrutiny it will obviously be necessary to define 
the nature of the rahit-ndmd and determine precisely which works 
qualify under the definition. One who clearly recognized the impor¬ 
tance of the rahit-ndmds was the distinguished Sikh encyclopaedist 
Kahn Singh of Nabha (1861-1938) and here, as in so many other 
instances, the most succinct of definitions is the one which he pro¬ 
vided. A rahit-ndmd is, he writes, ‘a work which enunciates conduct 
and behaviour in accordance with the principles of the Sikh 
religion’.*' 

The definition is clear, but it is immediately clouded by the list 
of works which Kahn Singh cites as examples of the rakit-ndmd form. 
In his Gurusabad Ratandkar Mahdn Kos he names eighteen titles as the 
more important of the rahit-ndmds;^^ and in his posthumously pub¬ 
lished Gurmat Mdrtand the number is raised to twenty-eight.*® These 
range from the Adi Granth itself through janam-sdkhi and gur-bilds 
literature to an anthologfy of rahit-ndmds compiled (and mutilated) 
by a certain Bhagvan Singh in 1873. Kahn Singh’s lists include ail 
but one of the titles which deserve to be treated as rahit-ndmdSy but 
obscure their distinctive quality by associating them with works 
covering a much wider area of interest. 

Kahn Singh’s inventory must therefore be purged. Before doing 
so, however, it will be helpful if we briefly distinguish three differing 
styles within the small corpus of works which may legitimately be 
regarded as rahit-ndmdSy two of them simple and the third more 
complex. All three styles exemplify the essential rahit-ndmd concern 
for con^iling and expounding fists of approved precepts, and all can 
accordingly be regarded primarily as manuals of conduct. The differ- 
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ences which distinguish them relate to style, length, and range of 
interests. Whereas the two simple varieties do little more than com¬ 
pile and briefly comment, the more complex provides contexts, 
adds narrative passages, greatly expands the rahtt^ and introduces 
an apocalyptic element. This latter component pjossesscs a particular 
significance for the authors who incorporate it in their rakit-ndmdSt 
one which to their understanding imparts a special quality and 
purpose to the rahit. The end of the present evil age is near. A joyous 
reward awaits those who sustain their loyalty to the KJh^sa and to 
the rahit which alone can confer salvation. 

It should be noted that in thus differentiating three variant 
styles we do so on the basis of extant texts. As we shall see, the rela¬ 
tionship of extant texts to possible originals constitutes one of the. 
major problems to be tackled. Some insist that at least one of the leng¬ 
thier variety must represent an interpolated version of what was 
originally a simple text. Although this particular claim may look 
suspiciously like an attempt to dispense with unwelcome features 
while retaining the acceptable, the issue which it raises is certainly 
not one to be summarily dismissed. Given the recent nature of most 
extant texts the possibility of significant textual corruption must 
obviously be acknowledged. On this qualified basis the extant ver¬ 
sions may be classified in terms of form as follows: 

Simple rahit-ndmds (verse) 

1. The Tanf^dh-ndmdi attributed to Nand Lai 

2. The Prasan-uttar^ attributed to Nand Lai 

3. The rahil-mmd attributed to Prahlad Singh (or Prahlad 
Rai) 

4. The rahit-ndmd attributed to Desa Singh 
Simple rahit-ndmds (prose) 

5. The prose rahit-mmd attributed to Nand Lai 

6. The rafnt-ndmd attributed to Daya Singh 
Extended rahit-ndmds (prose) 

7. The rahit-ndmd attributed to Gaupa Singh 

8. The Prem Sumdrg 

9. The Sou Sdkhidn 

These nine works constitute the rahit-ndmd literature as it emer¬ 
ges from obscurity during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
As wc have already noted the texts all purport to record either the 
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actual words of Guru Gobind Singh or at least the authentic sense 
of his utterances concerning l^alsa conduct and future events. In 
order to sustain this claim it was obviously desirable to haw the 
authority of one known to be close to the Guru during his lifetime 
and, as such, in a position to hear and reliably record his pronounce* 
,ments. It therefore comes as no surprise to find that most rakit-namds 
are attributed to various members of his entourage. Nand is 
intended to be Nand Lai Goya, the celebrated author of Persian works 
composed during his association with the Guru.** The rahit-mma 
attributed to Prahlad Singh/Rai claims that its author was with Guru 
Gobind Singh in the Deccan and implies that he enjoyed a parti¬ 
cular intimacy with his Master.^* Desa Singh, we are told, was a 
resident of Amritsar who wrote his rahit-ndmd on the basis of infor¬ 
mation received directly from the Guru and Nand Lal.^* Daya Singh 
was the first of the five volunteers who responded to the Guru’s 
appeal for severed heads on the Baisakhi Day of 1699;^’ and Gaupa 
Singh’s rahit-namd claims that its author was both tutor to the Guru 
and a favoured disciple.^® The two remaining works, although anony¬ 
mous, yield nothing to the others in terms of their claims to authen¬ 
ticity. All declare that the words which they record faithfully repre¬ 
sent the actual utterances of the tenth Guru. 

The first four rakit-ndmas are brief works expressed as simple 
verse, three of them in a comparatively modern Paftjabi and the 
fourth (the Desa Singh rahiUndma) in a language which moves 
strongly towards modern Hindi. Each characteristically begins with 
a comment on the circumstances in which it was allegedly delivered 
by Guru Gobind Singh, but wastes little time in setting a scene. 
Despatching its introduction in a few short words each plunges di¬ 
rectly into its catalogue of precepts. The Tanf^dk-ndmd typically 
illustrates this style: 

prasan bhdt nand Idl vak sri guru gobind singkji ke 
prasan kid nand Idl ji guru batdie moki 
kau^ karam in jog kai kaun karam nahin soi 
nand Idl turn bacon sunahu sikk karam hai ehu 
ndmu ddnu iscmdn bin kare nd an siun nehu^* 

Questions asked by Bhai Nand and the responses given by 

Sii Guru Gobind Singh 
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‘Tell me,’ Nand Lai asked the Guru, 

‘What deeds are approved [for a Sikh] and what arc to be 
spurned ?’ 

‘Listen to my words, Nand Lai. These arc the deeds required 
of a Sikh: 

‘Let him p)crform none s;ive those which reflect the threefold 
rule of the divine Name, charity, and purity.’ 

Having thus declared the Guru’s participation and stated the all- 
embracing ndtn dan isndn formula the author moves directly to his 
specific injunctions. 


prdldkdl satisang nd jdvai 
tanal^dliddr bahu vaddd kahdvai 

satisang jdi kar cit duldvai 
ikdn ukdn thaur nd pdvai^^ 

He who docs not attend the satsang early in the morning 
Let him be treated as a grievous offender. 

He who attends but lets his mind wander 
Will find no peace in this w'orld or the next. 

The rahit-ndmd attributed to Pralilad Singh/Rai provides a little 
more detail in its introduction. 

bacon srl mukk vdk pdtisdhi 10 bhdi daridi uddsi ke parathdi hold, 
boland hold sri saliguru ji kd 

abacalnagar baithe guru man men kid biedr 
bolid sacd satiguru murati sri kartdr 

hukam hold prahildd singh bip jdli bans rdi 
nikat buldid guruji lino kanth lagdi 

panth calio hat jagal main gar ndnak parasddi 
rahit batdiai khdlse sun bhdi prahildd^^ 
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A Statement made by the Tenth Master to Bhai Daria! of the 
Ud^i order. The Satguru spoke as follows: 

While sitting in Abchalnagar the Guru reflected inwardly, 

And then he spoke, the Satguru and image of the Creator. 

The low-caste Hans Rai was sent to summon Prahlad Singh. 

Calling him near the Guru embraced him. 

‘By the grace of Guru Nanak I have established the Panth 
here on earth. 

‘Now listen, Bhal Prahlad, while I instruct you in the rakit to 
be observed by the Khalsa.* 

In this instance an intermediary source is named and a precise 
setting is provided, one which indicates the intended date of the 
alleged discourse. It was to Nanded in Marathwada that the Guru 
came shortly before his death in 1708, and the place on the bank of 
the GkKiavari river where he briefly resided and eventually died 
subsequently came to be known as Abchalnagar. The sense of au¬ 
thenticity is thus strengthened by the implied claim that we are 
here given the kind of summing up which might be expected of 
the Guru immediately prior to his death. With authority and con¬ 
text established the author turns to his statement of the rahit and to 
its assurances of dire punishment awaiting transgressors. 

hoi sikk sir topi dkarai 
sat janam kuhti hoi marai 

jo sikh gal mai tdgd melai 
caupar bdji ganakd khelai 

janam sudn pdvaigd kofi 
bijqyo kdtk burd is kho}^^ 


If a Sikh wears a cap [in the Muslim style] 
He shall seven times be bom a leper. 
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The Sikh who wears the sacred thread, 

Plays at dice or visits a prostitute, 

Shall be reborn a dog countless hundreds of times, 

For the evil seed which he sows shall bring forth its evil fruit. 

The clipped metrical brevity of these simple rahit-ndmds is very 
different from the expansive Pafijabi prose of the extended variety. 
The opening of the Gaupa Singh rahit-ndma makes this immediately 
clear: 


1 om satigur prasadi 

age rahat satigur ki. sdkh granth sahib ji. rakat 
rakati rahi jdi bikdrd. jis rakati kltid bikdran hovan 
so Tahiti kakie. sdkh granth sdkib ji. sad rahat 
sdcd man soi. jis rahat vie guru citdve so aisi 
rahat sdkh granth sahib j i. aisi rahat raho kari pdsd 
guru kd sikh hovai. so aisi rahat kd khojand karai 
jehari rahat guru khusi dvai. sdkh granth sahib ji . 

By the grace of the Eternal One, the True Guru. 

The text which follows is the rahit prescribed by the Satguru. As 
the Granth Sahib affirms: 

If one follows the rahit the disease [of separation from God] 
progressively diminishes. 

The prescription which must be followed in order to remedy 
this disease is called the rahit. The Granth Sdkib [also] 
declares: 

The true rahit resides in the heart which is true. 

Such is the rahit which the Guru prescribes and such the rahit 
to which the Granth Sdhib bears witness. He who follows 
God and observes this rahit is a Sikh of the Guru. And 
so we must examine the rahitt this rahit which brings joy 
to the Guru. As the Granth Sdkib testifies. 

The same looseness of style is also evident when the author (or 
authors) turns to expounding the rahit. This is done in vastly greater 
detail, with frequent repetition and with a conunentary ranging 
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from the sensibly helpful to the insufferably gratuitous. The same 
lack of disciplined order extends to the choice and presentation of the 
actual material used in the Caupa Singh rahit-ndma. Catalogues of 
ratal injunctions turn easily to narratives of events involving Guru 
Arjan or Guru Gobind Singh, or tp an improving story from the 
janam-sdkhis. The Prem Sumdrg is even more detailed and expansive, 
though it orders its material into an impressively rigorous pattern of 
section and sub-section. The Sau Sdkhidn falls between the two. 

Most striking of all arc the apocalyptic passages which are to 
be found in the extant texts of the three extended rahit-ndmds and 
which, as we have noted, add considerably to their distinctive charac¬ 
ter. Although these passages may well represent later additions to 
earlier, simpler texts they make the stock rakit-ndmd claim concerning 
their original utterance. Like so much of the rahit-ndmd material, 
they purport to represent the actual words of Guru Gobind Singh 
and thus to have been spoken during the late seventeenth century 
or the first eight years of the eighteenth century. The conditions 
which they describe and the future which they predict accordingly 
project an early eighteenth-century context. Invariably, however, 
the description is vague and whenever precision is introduced it 
proves to be a spurious precision. 

The parlous and rapidly deteriorating circumstances facing the 
Panth are most vividly described in the apocalyptic portion of the 
Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd. Times will be agonizingly bad, the Guru 
declares, and loyal Sikhs will be subjected to the fearsome conse¬ 
quences of radical disorder. Deceit and licentiousness will abound, 
men will behave like beasts, castes will be confounded, and all 
sense of honour will flee. Crafty demons will seduce the unwary and 
bogus gurus will endeavour to subvert the Panth. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, the Guru will reassert his power. A deliverer will be despatched, 
the enemies of the Panth will be overthrown, and those who have 
sustained their loyalty to the rakit will receive their blissful reward.^* 

Whereas the Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd appends this material as 
a climax and a conclusion, the Prem Sumdrg introduces it at the very 
beginning. Times are already bad, declares its anonymous author, 
and they will get much worse. Those Sikhs who wish to survive 
should therefore have a clear understanding of the rakit which will 
provide their only salvation. The details of the chronology predicted 
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by the Prem Sumdrg differ in some measure from those of the Caup^ 
Singh version, but the pattern is essentially the same. Suffering will 
eventually end in the appearance of a divine deliverer. The Panth’s 
enemies will be scattered and the steadfast will inherit the joy which 
awaits them.^*^ 

Although it is not possible to analyse this material in any detail 
at this stage, three features deserve preliminary notice. The first is 
the generally consistent manner in which the rahit-ndmd descriptions 
of deepening disaster and ultimate triumph accord with the conven¬ 
tional patterns expressed in millenarian literature from other areas 
and times.*® The second is the express clarity with which the enemies 
of the Khalsa are identified as Muslims.*^ The third is the identity of 
the promised deliverer. Both the Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd and the 
Prem Sumdrg explicitly declare the final deliverer to be the Kalki 
avatdr}^ 

Finally there are the two works which must be placed between 
the metrical and the extended rahit-ndmds. 7’hese are the brief prose 
works attributed to Nand Lai and Daya Singh. In terms of content 
and format the first of these is very similar to such portions of the 
extended rahit-ndmds as concentrate on actual rahil exposition. It is 
to be found only in conjunction with the Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd and 
its style closely resembles the expository sections of its extended 
companion. The difference in length is, however, considerable (the 
Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd is twelve times longer) and the Nand Lai 
rahit-ndmd lacks the supplementary features which distinguish the 
extended rahit-ndmds. The rahit-ndmd attributed to Daya Singh is 
twice as long as the prose Nand Lai and more orderly as well as 
more comprehensive in its presentation. Like all rahit ndmds it is 
invariably recorded in the Gurmukh! script, but its language is a 
comparatively modern Hindi. 

We turn now to the extant manuscript texts and the more im¬ 
portant of the printed versions. Although the rahit-ndmds all claim 
to derive from the late seventeenth or early eighteenth centuries the 
texts which we actually possess appear to be nineteenth-century 
products. One possible exception is a manuscript which records 
the lengthy Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd together with its Nand Lai 
companion. According to its colophon this was written in the town 
of Jind and completed in S. 1821 (a.d. 1764).*® It is, however, by 
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no means certain that the extant manuscript was produced at that 
time. The numerous errors which disfigure its text are of a kind 
which plainly indicates that it is a copy of an earlier manuscript, 
and in the meantime it seems safer to assume that it too probably 
belongs to the nineteenth century.®® 

A second important manuscript, extant at least until the parti¬ 
tion of India in 1947, is a version of the Prem Sumdrg which was 
donated to the Lahore Public Library by Sardar Attar Singh of 
Bhadaur.®^ This manuscript is dated S, 1931 (a.d. 1874) and owes 
its importance to the extreme scarcity of rahit-ndmd manuscripts 
rather than to any claims based on age. In view of the acknowledged 
importance of the rahit this scarcity is at once curious and frustrating, 
a situation further aggravated by the relative modernity of the few 
manuscripts which do exist. In terms of both numbers and age the 
corpus of rakit-ndrm manuscripts compares very unfavourably with 
that of the janam-sdkMs^^ The only rahit-ndmd collection of any 
importance appears to be the small group held at the Sikh History 
Research Department of Khalsa College, Amritsar. In addition to 
its transcribed copy of the Gaupa Singh/Nand Lai manuscript this 
collection comprises two copies of the TanHdh-ndmdy two copies of 
the rahit-ndmd attributed to Prahlad Singh, one Prasan-uttatj one 
Prem Sumdrg^ and two fragments (one from a Prahlad Singh manus¬ 
cript and one from a Prem Sumdrg).^ The Caupa Singh/Nand Lai 
copy is a modern transcription and none of the remainder are dated. 
Shamsher Singh Ashok’s catalogue of Panjabi manuscripts notes 
merely four additional copies, complete or partial, of the Prem 
Sumdrg. One of these is dated S. 1931 (a.d. 1874). The other three 
are undated,®* 

For most readers access to the rakit-ndmd has been through 
versions produced after the introduction of the printing press to the 
Punjab. Although the rakit-ndmds never acquired a popularity ap¬ 
proaching that of the janam-sdkfus a number of texts have been 
published during the past hundred years. Three collections deserve 
notice. The earliest and most influential is the selection which 
K&hn Singh included in his Gurumat Sudddhar^ a compendium of 
works relating to the person and time of Guru Gobind Singh, first 
issued in 1901.®® This was followed in 1923 by a small collection 
with a lengthy introduction by Sant Sampuran Singh, under the 
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tide Rakit-prakds.^ The third and most comprehensive is Piara 
Singh Padam’s recently published Rahil-ndme (Patiala, 1974). In 
addition to these editions of actual texts there lias also been a series 
of works which expound the entire rahit or specific doctrines in the 
light of the rahit-ndmds and other records of Sikh tradition. The 
first important contribution to this genre was Bhal Avatar Singh’s 
Khdlsd Dharam-sastr Sanskdr Bkdg (Lahore, 1894), a work by an 
individual which foreshadows the committee rahit-ndmds of the 
twentieth century. 

Kahn Singh’s Gurumat Svdhdkar is a work of some importance in 
the history of rahit-ndmd development in that it serves to bridge the 
considerable gap separating the earlier rahit-ndmds from their 
twentieth-century successors. To describe the Gurumat Sudhdkar collec¬ 
tion as a series of abridgements would be misleading. It is in fact a 
collection of expurgated rahit-ndmds and the process of expurgating 
them has plainly been conducted in the light of a perceptible and 
important range of preconceptions. Kahn Singh was a distinguished 
representative of the Singh Sabha reform movement and the views 
which he applied to his editing of the rahit-ndmds faithfully reflected 
the reformist ideals which it had so effectively generated by the end 
of the nineteenth century.^’ Anything in the rahit-ndmds which con¬ 
flicted with these ideals was accordingly excised on the grounds 
that ipso facto it could not possibly have derived from Guru Gobind 
Singh and must therefore be an interpolation by a misguided devotee 
or a non-Sikb. 

The mere reproducing of an expurgated selection of the rahit- 
ndmds proved, however, to be an inadequate answer to the demand 
for consistency and comprehension which grew out of the Singh 
Sabha movement. It had become increasingly clear that a new 
rahit-ndmd was needed, one which would recover the authentic princi¬ 
ples of the Guru’s original rahit and express them in a systematic 
and authoritative form. The attempt which was made under the 
Singh Sabha aegis (through its principal organization, the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan) was a failure. The manual prepared by a talented 
committee and published in 1915 as Gurmat Prakds Bhdg Sanskdr 
seems never to have won widespread acceptance. This may have 
been partly a result of the criticism which it drew from sources 
hostile to the Chief Khalsa Diwan,®® but even without such atten- 
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lions it would almost certainly have proved inadequate. The authors 
had chosen to concentrate their efforts on producing orders of 
service for major Sikh ceremonies, incorporating individual rahit 
injunctions at appropriate points within these orders. Although this 
method achieved the desired consistency its result seems to have 
been too demanding in length and sophistication for its intended 
constituency. The committee’s efforts retain an importance only in 
the sense that they provide a useful statement of what the dominant 
intellectual group within the Singh Sabha perceived to be the nature 
of the rahit. It is, needless to say, very much a product of its period 
and circumstances. 

The failure of the Gurmat Prakds Bhdg Sartskdr was acknowledged 
in 1931 by a decision of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee to commission a new rahit-ndmd. After a sub-committee 
appointed for this purpose had produced a draft v^ ithin a year a 
series of delays postponed final approval until 1945. The agreed 
text was eventually published, in 1950 under the title Sikh Rahit 
Marydda. At some jx>ints the organization of this new manual is 
curiously unsystematic, presumably as a result of committee deci¬ 
sions taken under pressure of contending views. Moreover, the view 
of the rahit which it projects is still essentially the Singh Sabha 
perception expressed by the Gurmat Prakds Bhdg Sanskdr. It never¬ 
theless demonstrates convincingly that important lessons had been 
learned from its predecessor’s failure. An English translation, prompt¬ 
ed by the needs of a rapidly growing Sikh population in the United 
Kingdom, was published from London in 1971 as Rehat Maryada: 
A Guide to the SUck Way of Life. 

This London translation marks the latest stage in the continuing 
process of rahit and rahit-ndmd evoluticm. As circumstances have 
changed, so inevitably has the response in terms of each generation’s 
understanding of the rahit. Although Rehal Maryada was evidently 
intended to be a faithful representation of Sikh Rahit Maryada it 
contains several interesting variants and these, upon scrutiny, prove 
to be responses to a distinctively English situation.^® This, however, 
is a comparatively small gap. It amounts to very little when con¬ 
trasted with the differences of content and presentation separating 
both SBch Rahit Marydda and Rehat Maryada from their earliest 
extant forbears. 
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It is to these forbears that we must now return and wc do so in 
order to identify the more serious difficulties which they raise. Two 
clmters of problems will have to be attacked before the extant 
versions of the earlier rahit-ndmds can be made to yield a useful leiturn 
as sources of Sikh history. The first of these raises the issue of origins. 
This does not necessarily require us to identify the actual authors 
of the earliest texts, interesting though that information would be. 
What it does require is that we should be able to determine their 
period and the circumstances under which they were written. The 
second range of problems concerns the relationship of these supposed 
originals to the extant versions from which we must work. What 
pattern of change and development has produced the individiuil 
texts as we now know them ? 

The two clusters arc, of course, intimately related and it would 
be impossible to attempt one without speedily becoming involved 
in the other. It is, moreover, immediately evident that the metrical 
rahit-ndmds present a radically different prospect from the extended 
variety. The former arc comparatively recent works and it would 
be very difficult to associate them, even indirectly, with the indi¬ 
viduals to whom they are variously attributed. It would be ab.surd, 
for example, to suggest that the style of verse and language offered 
by the Tankhdh-ndmd or Prasan-ultar could be traced to the distinguish¬ 
ed Nand Lai Goya. In the case of the Prahlad Singh/Rai rahit-ndmd 
the same naivete extends to the dating offered by its author. The 
rahit-ndmd was, he claims, composed in the month of Mdgh S. 1752 
(a.d. 1695) — three years prior to the founding of the Khalsa and 
twelve years before Guru Gobind Singh took up residence in Abchal- 
nagar.*® The impossibility of connecting these works with contempo¬ 
raries of the tenth Guru was recognized more than a hundred years 
ago by Sardar Attar Singh of Bhadaur and no evidence has since 
been produced to controvert this view.*^ 

Kahn Singh acknowledged this impossibility in at least four 
cases, although he nevertheless published his expurgated versions 
of these and other rahit-ndmds as if they possessed at least a measure 
of the authority which they claimed."** This authority he presumably 
accepted on the grounds that the modem versions available in the 
late nineteenth century must necessarily be the descendants of 
authentic traditions derived from the period of Guru Gobind Singh. 
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The authorship might be spurious in some instances and subsequent 
interpolation is rife, but there remained for him a core which re¬ 
presented the Guru’s true teachings on the nature and content of the 
rahit. 

This, however, is an inference, for Kahn Singh does not declare 
' his position in unambiguous terms. A much clearer view is presented 
by the only person to devote sustained effort to the origins issue. 
This was Bhai Randhir Singh. While employed by the Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee prior to the partition of India 
in 1947 Randhir Singh spent several periods of leave copying the 
Prem Sumdrg manuscript donated by Attar Singh to the Lahore 
Public Library. This he subsequently edited and published from 
Amritsar in 1953 under the title Prem Sumdrg Granth.^^ In the in¬ 
troduction which prefaces the actual text Randhir Singh comes very 
close to an explicit rejection of the claims of the simple verse rahit- 
ndmds while insistently affirming those of the Prem Sumdrg and (rather 
less emphatically) those of the Caupa Singh rahit-ndmd. 

Guru Gobind Singh, he argues, must certainly have had a 
l^dlsd-smrti or rahit-ndmd prepared in order to provide a permanent 
record of the new discipline which he had so recently introduced. 
This task was entrusted to the Guru’s old tutor Caupa Singh, and 
his authentic rahit-ndmd may still be in existence.** The pattern was 
thus established and although none of the simple rakil-ndmds deserve 
a place within it, the Prem-Sumdrg assuredly does. Randhir Singh 
acknowledges that the manuscript evidence is either late or frag¬ 
mentary, but marshals internal evidence in favour of his claim that 
the text presented by the Lahore manuscript dated S. 1931 (a.d. 
1874) should be traced to the early eighteenth century and to an 
anonymous contemporary of Guru Gobind Singh. This author, he 
suggests, was probably a scholar attached to the Guru’s following 
and a close associate of the celebrated Man! Singh. The manuscript’s 
claim to represent the actual words of Guru Gobind Singh must be 
repudiated, but not its close proximity to the Guru.** 

Although neither the reasoning advanced by Randhir Singh nor 
his conclusions can be accepted he has at least indicated the only 
possible way to proceed.** In the absence of demonstrably authentic 
manuscripts from the eighteenth century, and with very few specific 
or implied references in other early works, it will be necessary to 
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place a major dependence on internal evidence. This method will 
be required both for the origins issue and also for the questions 
relating to subsequent development. 

The prospects held out by this procedure are, to say the least, 
impromising. The Caupa Singh manuscript may yield useful results 
and the extant texts of both the Sau Sdkhidn and the Prem Sumdrg 
may respond to determined analysis, but no one who has surveyed 
this material is likely to be affected by delusions of easy or ultimately 
convincing results. In the case of the simple rakit-ndmds the promise 
is even dimmer, though not to the extent that these works should 
be summarily dismissed as nineteenth-century products devoid of 
eighteenth-century antecedents. Such despair would be premature. 
Whatever the difficulties the task certainly deserves attention, for if 
it is not attempted the roMt-namds can never be utilized as historical 
sources.*’ The alternative is for historians to set them aside, thereby 
forfeiting one of their few potential sources for a firmly-based under¬ 
standing of the rahit and its development. This, in turn, will leave 
us dep>endent on unconfirmed tradition and speculation in an area 
of fundamental importance for Sikh history. 

The task is thus a forbidding one, and yet one that is by no 
means devoid of encouragement. One small comfort is the promise 
of limited assistance from the hukam-namds, the gur-hilds literature, 
narrative histories, and other related material. A second is the reason¬ 
able expectation that although we may find it impossible to extract a 
significant return in terms of eighteenth-century Punjab history we 
can at least hope for some light on nineteenth-century attitudes and 
circumstances. At the very least we can be assured of a clearer under¬ 
standing of the philosophy associated with the Singh Sabha movement 
and of the influence which this philosophy has exercised during the 
past hundred years. This would be acutely disappointing with regard 
to the eighteenth century, but should nevertheless confer an important 
gain. No Sikh movement since the time of the Gurus can rival the 
Singh Sabha as an agent of conscious renewal, articulate scholarship, 
and deliberate change. An enlarged understanding of its ideals would 
be a valuable consolation prize. 
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NOTES 

1. For a more detailed narrative of the tradition see M. A, Macauliffe, The 
Sikh Religion^ vol. 5 (Oxford, 1909) pp. 84-97. Also, Khushwant Singh, A History 
of the Sikhs, vol. 1 (Princeton, 1963), pp. 96-98, 

2. The pahj kakke comprise the (uncut hair), kirpan (dagger), kachh or kachha- 
hird (breeches which should not come below the knee), kanghd (comb), and 
kafd (iron bangle). 

3. From rahand, ‘to live’. The spelling rehat is also used. The word rahini some¬ 
times appears as a substitute. 

4 For a description of the Sikh scriptures see W. H. McLeod, The Evolution 
of the Sikh Community (Delhi, 1975, and Oxford, 1976), ch. 4. (Hereafter ES'C.) 

5. There is good reason for believing that the works attributed by xhcAdiGranth 
to pre-Sikh bhagats should be set at several removes from their putative authors, 
and that they have been significantly changed and augmented during an inter¬ 
vening period of oral circulation. 

6. ESC, p. 81. 

7. W. H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion (Oxford, 1968), pp. 214-19. 

8. An example is provided by the introductory chapter of the early twentieth- 
century manual of doctrine and ceremonial entitled Gurmat Prakdi Bhdg Sanskdr 
(Amritsar, 1915). This manual is briefly discussed below. There are, of course, 
rahit-ndmd injunctions which affirm the importance of reading the scripture and 
which specify certain portions as appropriate for daily recitation or for use in par¬ 
ticular rituals. 

9. ESC, ch. 2. 

10. Ganda Singh (ed.), Hukamndmds (Patiala, 1967); Shamsher Singh Ashok 
(cd.), Guru-khdlse de niidn te hukam-ndme (Amritsar, 1967). For examples of other 
preceptive materials from the pre-Khalsa period see Narindar Kaur Bhatia (ed.), 
iS'ri Satguruji de muhain didn idkhidn (Amritsar, 1978). 

11. Kahn Singh, Gundabad Ratandkar Mahan Koi, 2nd edn. (Patiala, 1960), 
p. 760. (Hereafter MK). 

12. ibid. 

13. loc. cit. vol. 2 (Amritsar, 1962), pp. 796-97. 

14. ESC, p. 81. 

15. Pothi rahit ndmd te tanhkdh ndmd, text of the rahit-ndmd attributed to Prahlad 
Singh and the Tankhdh-ndmd attributed to Nand Lai, published by Lala Maghi 
R5m Sant R5m (Amritsar. 1922), p. 10. (Hereafter PlChf.) 

16. Kahn Singh (cd.), Gurumat Sudhdkar (Amritsar, 1901), p. 453n. (Here¬ 
after GS.) 

17. GS, p. 503n. 

18. Caupd Singh rahit-ndmd, manuscript no. 6124 of the Sikh Reference 
Library, Amritsar, fo. 35a. (Hereafter CS.) 

19. Ganda Singh (cd.), Bhdi Nand Ldl Granthdvali (Malacca, 1968), p. 195; 
PRN, p. 2. 

20. Gapd^ Singh, op. cit.; PRN, p. 2. 

21. PRN, p. 10. 

22. ibid. 

23. CS, fo. la. 

24. CS, folios 76b-93a, 96a-b. 

25. Randhlr Singh (ed.), Prem Sumdrg Granth, 2nd edn. (Jullundur, 1965), pp. 
1-5, 59. (Hereafter PrS.) 
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26. For the principal Sikh example of this phenomenon see W. H. Meixod, 
‘The Kukas: a millenarian sect of the Punjab’, in G. A. Wood and P. S. O’Connor 
(cd.), W. P. Morrell: A Tribute (Dunedin, 1973), pp. 85-104, 272-76. 

27. CS, folios 81b, 83a, 85b; PrS, p. 4; Attar Singh (Ir.), Sakhee Book (Benares, 
1873), pp. 46, 66-67. 

28. CS, folios 90b-91a; PrS, p. 3. Their source was obviously the Dasam Granth. 

29. CS, fo. 104a. 

30. A Caupa Singh/Nand Lai manuscript is, or was, located in Gurdwara 
Damdama Sahib at Talvan^i Sabo in Bhatinda district. Khalsa College in 
Amritsar possesses a copy which is said to have been transcribed from the 
Damdama Sahib manuscript. Kirpal Singh (ed.), A Catalogue of Pmyabi and Urdu 
Manuscripts in the Sikh History Research Department (Amritsar, 1963), p. 106. 

31. PrS, Intro, p. 88. 

32. Professor Pritam Singh of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, has 
suggested that the contrast can be explained by comparing their differing audi¬ 
ences. The janam-sdkhis e\'idently exercised an appeal for the kind of people 
(Hindu as well as Sikh) who would have the interest, opportunity, and ability 
to prepare and preserve manuscripts. The rahit, on the other hand, would have 
been the concern of a much smaller group, one with a weaker literary tradition 
and with more demanding preoccupations. 

33. Kirpal Singh, op. cit. pp. 106-12. 

34. idem. Pahjdbi hath-likhtdn di suchi, vol. 1 (Patiala, 1961), pp. 334-35; 
vol. 2 (Patiala, 1963), p. 219. In spite of the age coincidence the Prern Sumdrg 
manuscript noted by Ashok is not the same as the manuscript donated to the 
l.ahore Public Library by Attar Singh of Bhadaur. A Prem Sumdrg manuscript 
which Ashok does not note is to be fbund in the Mohan Singh Vaid collection 
at Punjabi University, Patiala. 

35. GS includes versions oi the Tanjehdh’ndmd, Pwian-uttar, the rahil~iidmds 
attributed to Desa Singh and Daya Singh, and .selections from CaupS Singh and 
the Prem Sumdrg. .A fourth edition was published from Patiala in 1970. 

36. Recent editions of this work arc published under the title Rahit-ndme. The 
collection includes texts, complete or abridged, of Prasan-uttar; the Tanjsjidh-ndmd; 
the rahit-ndmds attributed to Desa Singh, Prahlad Singh, Caupa Singh, and 
Daya Singh; and the nineteenth-century work of Baba Sumer Singh. All editions 
arc publi^ed from Amritsar. 

37. For a brief account of the Singh Sabha movement see N. G. Barrier, The 
Sikh and their Literature (Delhi, 1970), Intro, pp. xvii-xlv. 

38. The Panch Khalsa Diwan of Bhasaur, a declared enemy of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan, was vigorously outspoken in its criticism of the Giirmat Ptakdi 
Bhdg Sanskdr. N, G. Barrier, op. cit. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. 

39. One interesting variant concerns the order in which the car kurahitdn (the 
‘four prescribed actions’) arc listed. In the original version the cutting of hair 
comes first (Sikh Rahit Maryddd, 1958 edition, p. 36). In the version prepared for 
use in England, however, it has dropped to fourth place (Kanwaljit Kaur and 
Indarjit Singh (tr.). Rehat Maryada, London, 1971, p. 15). 

40. PRN, p. 16. 

41. Attar Singh (tr.). The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai or the excellent conversation 
of the Duswan Padsha and .Hand ImVs Rayhit JVama or rules for the guidance of the Sikhs 
in religious matters (Lahore, 1876), pp. 6,11. Attar Singh’s English versiom of these 
two metrical rahiGndmds are free paraphrases rather than translations. It is evident 
that the rahit~ndmds exercised a considerable fascination for Attar Singh. Three 
years earlier he had published an English translation of a version of the Seu 
SdkhiSn called Sakhee Book, or the Description of Gooroo Cobind Singh's Religion and 
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Doctrines (Benares, 1873). The unidentified text used by Attar Singh was obviously 
a very recent one written in the mid-nineteenth century and adapted to the 
particular needs of the N&mdhEri or KuH sect. 

42. Kuhn Singh explicitly acknowledged as spurious the two metrical works 
attributed to Nand L2l and the rahit-ndmd attributed to PrahlM Singh. GSy p. 
453n; MK, p. 596. He also claims that the Prem Sumdrg was written in S. 1880 or 
1885 (A.D. 1823 or 1888). GS, p. 476n. 

43. This is the work (2nd edn. 1965) which is cited in this essay as PrS. 

44. PrS, Intro, pp. 73-80. Randhir Singh cites as evidence for the Gaupa Singh 
tradition the testimony of Kesar Singh Chhibar, author of the Bamdvalunamd 
dasan pdtiidhfdn kd and believed to be the grandson of an intimate follower of 
Guru Gobind Singh. In this work, completed in a.d. 1780, Kesar Singh relates 
how the Guru's old tutor Gaupa Singh was commanded to prepare a rahit-ndmd 
and how, after modest protestations of ignorance and incapacity, the commission 
was duly discharged within the space of seven days. ibid. pp. 76-77. Kirpal 
Singh, op. cit. pp. 38-39. Kesar Singh is not a reliaole source. 

45. PrS, Intro, pp. 83fF. 

46. The argument and its conclusions are vulnerable in several respects. 
Three important objections arc the unconvincing nature of the alleged connection 
with Man! Singh, the failure to acknowledge the apparently composite nature of 
the Prem Sumdrg text, and the extent to which the argument treats unproven 
assumption as established fact. 

47. This point is well made by J. S. Grewal in a perceptive essay on the 
Prem Sumdrg entitled ‘A theory of Sikh social order’. The essay appears in J. S. 
Grewal, From Guru Nanak to Maharaja Ranjit Singh (Amritsar, 1972), pp. 72-83, 
I am also indebted to Professor Grewal for comments on the importance of the 
gur-bilds literature as a source for eighteenth-century Sikh perceptions of history 
and traditional behaviour. 



B. N. Mukherjee 


Cults of the Emperor and Empire in the 
Kusana Dominions 


The Ku§ana Empire was shortlived, in comparison with con¬ 
temporary or semi-contemporary empires of the Arsacids and the 
Sassanids. Nevertheless it occupies, for various reasons, a very im¬ 
portant place in the history of the Orient. 

The Kusa^s used the title devaputroy meaning ‘the son of god’. 
It appears in the legends on several coins struck officially by Kujula 
Kara Kapha,^ identifiable with Kujula Kadpliises.^ The term 
devaputra was used as a title of some other Kusa^ emperors in in¬ 
scriptions referring to them.® These include not only private records, 
but also the legend on an official seal of Kaniska I unearthed at 
Kosam, a ‘semi-official’ inscription found at Mat, and also another 
official or ‘semi-official’ epigraph discovered at Surkh-Kotal.* The 
last-mentioned document ascribes to the emperor concerned the title 
Bogopouro meaning ‘the son of god’. The Nan cheu i wu cKe composed 
by Wan Gh’en explicitly stated, as known from a quotation in Chang 
Shou-chieh’s eighth-century commentary on the Shi-chiy that ‘the 
king of the country of the YUeh-chih is called “son of Heaven”.’* 
The imperial Kusanas were thus officially known as devaputras 
(sons of god),* and looked upon themselves as such.’ In adopting 
this title they were perhaps mainly influenced by the Chinese custom 
of calling the emperor THen-tzu, meaning ‘the son of Heaven’.* 
We should not, however, deny influences from other quarters if the 
Kusa^s are considered to have been in a position to be acquainted 
with the ffict that some early Roman emperors and also a few 
Arsacid monarchs were called ‘sons of god’.* 

It is interesting to note that an inscription found at Kamra 
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(Punjab, Pakistan), describes the Kusana ruler Vajheska (i.e. 
Vasiska) as devapulra (i.e. ‘son of god’\ and also as devamanusa (i.e. 
‘god [as] man’ or ‘god living in the form of man’).This information 
indicates that a Kusana emperor was not only considered a ‘son of 
god’ but also, at least occasionally, identified with the god himself. 
This idea probably anticipated a trait of Indian kingship of the 
Gupta period, when a king was looked upon as ‘god dwelling on 
earth’ [lokadhama devah) The godhead for a king was also known, 
among others, to the Arsacids and the Romans (see below). 

The representations of the bust of Vima Kadphiscs on several 
coins as rising from clouds or of his head set within frames, etc.^^ and 
also the nimbus behind the head of the king on Kusana coins,are 
attempts to indicate the superhuman character ol‘Kusana kingship. 
Kusana royal statues found at a temple at Mat near Mathura and 
in the small sanctuaries in the Swat region (and also in the sanctuary 
at Surkh-Kotal) indicate that Kusana monarchs were actually 
worshipped as divinilies.^^ The temple at Mat, as indicated by the 
archaeological materials found there, was erected during the reign 
of Vima and his image was installed there as the principal object of 
worship. This shrine was renovated in the days of Huviska, and so 
it was in worship at least for some time during the period of that 
king.^® These data suggest that a Kusana monarch was worshipped 
as a deity in a temple during his lifetime as well as after death. 

The house of the imperial Kusanas was, however, not the first 
royal dynasty to propagate the idea of divine kingship. In China 
the emperor was considered ‘to hold his office through a mandate of 
Heaven’.^* On his death he was given a ‘temple title’ {Miaio Hao)}’’ 
This practice, which suggests the creation of a cult of the dead 
emperor, was followed inter alia during the period of the Han 
monarchs, who ruled earlier than, and also contemporaneously with, 
the imperial Kusanas.^® The Yiieh-chih had contacts with the royal 
court of the Early Han dynasty, and so might have been familiar 
with this practice. 

A few sovereigns of the Arsacid Empire were given the designa¬ 
tion ‘Theos’ (God) in their coin-legends.^® The Kusanas, who con¬ 
quered parts of the Arsacid Empire and adopted an Arsacid coin¬ 
device as one of their principal coin-types,®® should have been familiar 
with the Parthian claim to the divine nature of the kingship.®^ 
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That the were aware of the divine status enjoyed by 

the Arsacids is indicated by some other sources. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus stated in the fourth century a.d. that after the death of ArsaceSj 
the founder of the Parthian empire, ‘nobles and commons, rivalling 
each other in agreement’ placed him ‘among the stars according to 
the sacred custom of their country; and (as they believe) he was the 
first of all to be so honoured. Hence to this day ever-boastful kings 
of that race suffer themselves to be called brothers of the Sun and 
Moon, and just as for our emperors the title Augustus is beloved and 
coveted, so to the Parthian kings, who were formerly low and obscure, 
there fell the very greatest increase in distinction, won by the happy 
auspices of Arsaces. Hence they venerate and worship Arsaces as a 
god.’** A crescent (representing the moon) and a radiating symbol 
(representing a star or rather the sun) do appear on coins of several 
Arsacid rulers.*® This evidence associates them with these celestial 
bodies considered as deities. 

It is interesting to note, in the light of the above information, 
that the Shahji-ki-pheri relic casket, which bears an inscription of 
Kaniska I, displays inter alia the standing figure of a royal Yiieh- 
chih personage as flanked on one side by a divinity with a crescent 
(representing the moon) behind the shoulders and on the other by 
another divine figure having a radiating symbol (representing the 
sun) behind the head.** The royal figure on the casket of Kaniska I 
must be considered as representing the same monarch. He is shown 
on the casket as anointed by Sun and Moon, the former stretching 
his right hand in the posture of blessing the emperor’s head and the 
latter holding out a wreath for him.*® It is obvious from the panel 
on the casket in question that the Kusana monarchs, like the 
Arsacid kings, considered themselves as associated with such deities 
as Sun and Moon. So they should have been aware of the divine 
status enjoyed by the Parthian emperors, as reflected in the statement 
of Ammianus Marcellinus. 

In parts of West and Central Asia the system of worshipping 
royal personages might have been in vogue before and during the 
period of the Ku^nas. Antiochus I of Kommagene, whose kingdom 
was connected with trade routes from inter alia Syria and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, built in the middle of the first century b.c. the Hierothesion 
at a place now called Nimrud Dagh (in Turkey), where he was 
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apotheosized and his ancestors were worshipped.** A ruined shrine 
at Shami, situated within 162 km. east of the site of Susa, have 
yielded princely statues and other evidence suggesting worship of 
deified royal personages between the late third and first centuries 
B.c.*’ Remains of a palace-temple have been unearthed at Hatra 
Which was, in or about the first two and half centuries a.d., an impor¬ 
tant trading centre at the junction of overland trade routes, and 
which was for some time in that pieriod under Arsacid rule.** It has 
been argued that some of the royal portraits found at Hatra were 
installed, in keeping with an ancient Mesopotamian tradition, as 
testimonies of devotion of the subjects concerned, while some of 
them ‘served a role in an ancestral cult’.** Sometimes, however, as 
the statue of King Sinatruq and the inscription crediting him with 
the creation of the shrine would suggest,*® statues of living rulers 
were installed as objects of worship. Statues of rulers, their wives 
and guardian deities have been discovered in the ‘Hall of Warriors’ 
or ‘Hall of Emperors* in the j^lace area of Toprak-kala, which was 
in ancient Chorasmia and had contacts with the Kusana Empire.*^ 
Frescoes of deities and a king and queen datable to c. first century 
(or third-fourth century ?) a.d. have been found in a palace shrine 
at Kuh-i-Khwaja in Seistan, which was once near the border of the 
Ku^na Empire.** 

Some of these areas had cultural contacts with the Ku^na 
Empire and/or were connected with it through trade routes. So the 
Ku^i^ might have known the different traits of worshipping royal 
images in those areas. 

The Roman emperor was also from the beginning ‘worshippied 
in provinces, venerated with something like divine worship in Rome 
and consecrated, if good, after death’.** A cult of the emperor was 
created.** In the oriental dominions, particularly in Egypt, Augustus 
was worshippied as a living god.** Augustus was called ‘god’ also in 
a number of coin-legends.** An early Ku^na sovereign like Vima 
Kadphises, whose gold coinage betrays Roman influence, might have 
been aware of this fact.*’ 

In the Indian subcontinent the theory of divine origin of king- 
ship had been gaining ground from a pieriod much earlier than the 
age of the Kusa:^.** One may argue that since the Ku^Qa Empnre 
included a great part of the Indian subcontinent, it might not have 
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been altogether impossible for its rulers to be acquainted with this 
conceptual development in Indian polity. 

It is difficult to apportion the influences that different agencies 
might have exerted on the Kusanas in creating their own idea of 
the divine origin of kingship. Nevertheless, the origin or the major 
source of certain related concepts may be tmced. The adoption of 
the title devaputra by the Kusanas betrays mainly Chinese (and 
perhaps to some extent Roman) influences.®* The Ku$ana practice 
of worshipping images of living as well as dead kings might have 
been mainly inspired by a similar custom followed in the Roman 
Empire, particularly in the Roman Orient, and also perhaps, to 
some extent, by analogous usages in parts of West (and Central ?) 
Asia.*® 

The Kusanas were, however, not content merely with the dei¬ 
fication of the emperor. They wanted to deify his realm. Pharro, 
noticeable on coins of Kaniska and Huviska, personifies ‘the Khva- 
reno, the Iranian concept of the glory and the legitimacy of kings’.** 
The name of Shaoreoro, who appears on Huviska’s coins, can be 
related to ‘the later Pahlavi Sharevar^ originally Kshathra Vaitya, and 
can be taken to mean “kingdom [which is] desirable”.’*® Or the 
name may be considered, though with less probability, to have been 
derived from some such expression like Kshathra Ithra meaning ‘the 
kingdom [which is] here’.*® Shaoreoro, shown on Ku$a^ coins as 
holding a spear and a shield or a sword and as clad in the Roman 
military garb of mailed skirt, cuirass and crested helmet, probably 
personifies the Kusai^ Empire.** All these testimonies allude to the 
creation of an imperial cult. 

It appears that when the Kusanas rose to power the important 
monarchies of their known world were saturated with the idea of the 
divine origin of kingship. This the Kusanas imbibed and pre^agated 
to their advantage. They had to rule over a vast and expanding 
territory inhabited by heterogeneous peoples different from one 
another in race, religion, etc. Like the early Roman emperors (and 
probably also the Arsacid rulers), the Ku^^as probably tried to 
impress upon their subjects, whom they subjugated by military 
might, the divine sanction*® and legitimacy** of their rule. That the 
subjects in their turn were impressed and wished well for the 
emperors is indicated by several inscriptions, found in different parts 
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of the empire, which records that several persons, making religious 
gifts, wanted the ruling king to be benefited by the merits of such 
acts. Thus the Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription of the year 136 speaks 
of a religious act by a Bactrian ‘in the Dharmarajika compound of 
Taksha^ila’ for ‘the bestowal of health on the Great King, the King 
of* Kings, the Son of Heaven, the Khusana’.*’ A Mathura epigraph 
of the year 28 records the intention of the maker of two endowments 
that the merit, gained by such acts, should be enjoyed by Devaputra 
Shahi Huviska and, among others, by those who are dear to him>® 
Another person allocated to the reigning king the principal share of 
the spiritual merit arising from depositing a relic in a stupa in the 
king’s grove in the year 28.*® Great King, King of Kings, Huviska 
was cited among the persons to receive the spiritual merit of a religious 
act done at Khavada (Khawat in Afghanistan) in the year 51.®® An 
inscription discovered at Mat (near Mathura) refers to an act of 
merit done inter alia for the increase of life and strength of Great 
King, King of Kings, Son of God Huviska. 

The veneration of the subjects for the empire as well as for the 
emperor is indicated by a copper-plate inscription found at Kalawan 
near Taxila and dated in the year 134. It refers to the performance 
of an act of merit after ‘having venerated or worshipped’ — (puyaitd) 
ratha^ikamo}^ The expression rathanikamo or rd^franigamau may mean 
‘country (and) town’, and can, therefore, be interpreted to denote a 
kingdom or an empire consisting of two parts — countryside and urban 
area. In the Junagadh record of Rudradaman I the expression 
paura-janapadam-janam has been taken to mean ‘the inhabitants of 
the towns and country [side] of his kingdom’, or, in other words, 
‘the citizens of his kingdom’.*® Thus expressions like paurajanapada 
(belonging to town and country), roftranigamau (country and town), 
etc. denoted the royal domain. So the evidence of the Kalawan 
Inscription alludes to the worship of a royal domain which included 
the Kalawan or Taxila area in the year 134. As this date is to be re¬ 
ferred to the era of 58 b.c., the region of Taxila might have witnessed 
the existence of a cult of empire or kingdom in c. a.d. 76-77. Taxila 
had by that time become a part of the Ku^na Emf^e.** 

The deification of kings, the practice of installing and worshipp¬ 
ing their images in shrines, and people’s veneration for them led to 
the foundation and growth of the cult of the emperor. This sentiment 
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for the emperor, almost religious and patriotic, was shared by their 
subjects belonging to diverse ethnic stocks, religious sects and terri¬ 
tories, whose common bond of union was the membership of the 
empire.®^ The concept of the empire itself thus became important to 
the ruled as well as to the rulers. The personification and/or deifica¬ 
tion of the Kusana realm, as indicated by the evidence of some coins 
noted above, may suggest that the kings concerned encouraged the 
feeling among the subjects of considering the empire, and not only 
the emperor, as an object of worship. As in the Roman Empire, 
emperor worship and also empire worship came into vogue. 

The Kusana Empire seems to have made a significant contribu¬ 
tion to the development of oriental monarchy. Kusana polity makes 
a fascinating study for students of political science as well as of 
history. 
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devadutra because he had lived among the gods before he was born and because 
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34. The process of deification of rulers was set in motion in Rome when the 
leaders of the army rose to eminence. As they met in the East (including Helle¬ 
nistic East) great monarchies enjoying absolute power and heavenly prestige, 
the army leaders began to think of a Roman Empire headed by a powenul 
leader elevated to the status of a god. Pompey, who led Rome successfully in 
several campaigns, was declared a god by Athenians. His statue was dedicated 
to Apollo by the Athenians and the Tompeiasts’ of Delos. The ‘Pompeiasts’ were 
obviously devoted to the cult established in his honour. Sec C. Bailey (cd.). The 
Legacy of Rome, reprint (Oxford, 1%2), p. 60. 

Caesar received divine honours not only from the Greeks of Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean, but also from the Roman authorities. 'After the battle of Thapsus, 
his statue was erected by the Senate in the temple of Jupiter with the inscription 
Semideo; after the battle of Munda, a second statue was erected in the temple 
of Quirinus with the dedication Deo invicto. A cult arose in his honour, with 
its college of Luperci Itdiani and its flamen'. ‘His image appeared on coins in token 
of his divinity’ (ibid. p. 61). 

The open and frank policy of translating to Rome an Eastern type of divine 
and absolute monarchy foiled, at least temporarily, with the murder of Caesar 
and later with the foil Anthony. Octavian, the next leader, adopted a more 
caudous attitude. He disfavoured any policy of adopting oriental lortm, and 
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professed to base his power on old Roman conceptions of consular imperium 
and tribunician potesta^. He accorded to the Romans more privileges than to 
Roman subjects m other territories. The Senate was at least outwardly restored 
to its pristine glory. But in reality he was getting, often with the approval of 
the Senate, more and more power concentrated in his hands. He was not only 
the Imperator (Army Leader) and the Prinseps (First Citizen), but also, as 
the Senate called him, the ‘Au^tus’ (Augmentor of the State). The state, 
where he became the highest authority, l^an to be called the Roman Empire, 
i.e. that part of the world where the authority of the Roman people was the 
supreme law. And the bearer of that authority became the emperor (ibid. pp. 
62-63; M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. p. 165). 

Thus a near-absolute monarchy was established in Rome. Octavian was 
further represented as a man of peace and progress, perhaps to endear him to 
the public. Probably for the same reason the people were, at least indirectly, 
encouraged to believe in the divine origin of the Roman Prinseps. The Senate 
itself gave him the title ‘Augustus’, an epithet which previously applied only 
to certain gods (M. Rostovtzeff, op. cit. pp. 165-66). A cult of the emperor, 
with AugustaUs devoted to its service, grew up in many Italian towns. In the loca¬ 
lity of Rome itself the worship of Lares Compitales was combined with the ‘genius’ 
of Augustus (H. Stuart Jones, The Roman Entire, p. 28; P. Wendland, Die kelle- 
nistisch-romische kultur, pp. 146-47). The Roman poets of his age hailed Augustus, 
though at an unofficial level, as Deus. 

In the East the process of deification was followed more vigorously. An 
epigraph, dated to 17-12 b.c., described Augustus as ‘god, the son of god’. In 
Egypt he was ‘autocrat. Son of the Sun, Lord of the Diadem, Caesar, living 
forever, beloved of Paths and Isis’. Not only did the administrative system of 
Ptolemaic Egypt influence Augustus, but its idea of divine monarchy also cast 
its spell over Rome. (G. Bailey, op, cit. pp. 62-63). 

The worship of a deified ruler continued to grow in Rome. The emperor 
was generally elevated to the rank of divus, and made the object of a cult after 
his death. ‘During his life it was his genius which was held to be sacred.’ ‘The 
oath of officials and soldiers were associated with the genius of the present emperor 
and the Diai Caesares of the past.’ The deification of the emperor, and the alle¬ 
giance he received in virtue of his divinity, were ‘obviously the foundation, 
or at any rate, the cement of the empire’. ‘In this cult, with its peculiar mixture 
of patriotic and religious feeling, there was found an expression, which served 
as a bond of union, for that membership of the empire which was shared by 
parts so different in nationality and in religion: it was a token and symbol of 
imperial unity’ (ibid. p. 65). Emperor-worship and empire-worship were to 
the advantage of the emperor, whom the subjects in general held in awe 
and respect, and to whom tliey could appeal over the head of the 
Senate. 

The cult of Dioi Qiesares continued as a bond of union and basis of alle¬ 
giance until Aurelian (a.d. 270-75) made Sun ‘the Lord of the Roman Empire’, 
and declared himself as the earthly vicar and emanation of the unconquered 
Sun. He practically equated the state with an oriental cult. He thus gave great 
{Prominence to religion, which was till then pursued by the emperors as a {lart 
of realizing their political goal. 

Under Aurelian the Senate lost even its formal privileges, and under Diocle¬ 
tian (a.d. 284-305) Italy ceased to enjoy primacy. The Empire became a new 
autocracy (ibid. pp. 76ff). 

The great society, where people were devoted to the cult of empire and 
worshipped its deified emperor as the incarnate ‘genius’ of its imperialism, 
and where the dominant motive was political and secular, was dead. The state 
increasingly became subservient to religion. 

35. See above n. 34. 
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36. H. Mattingly, Com of the Roman Empire in the British Mtiseum, vol. I, reprint 
(London, 1965), pp. 300*02. 

37. Some of the coins of Augustus, which bear the title Deus (god), show him 
as driving a biga. This seems to have inspired Vima’s mint-masters to represent 
him on a class of coins as driving a chariot. 

38. The Atkarva Veda refers to Vai^vSnara Parik^it as the god who is above 
mortals (XX, 127, 7-10). The king is represented as the manifestation of prajabati 
in the Satapatha Brdhma^a (V, 1,5, 14). In the Manu Samhita the king is described 
as ‘a great deity in human form’ (VII, 3, 4, 8). (In this connection sec also 
U. N. Ghoshal, A History of Indian Political Ideas, Calcutta, 1959, pp. 566-67, 
fn. 20.) 

Thus the concept of divine origin of kingship, and not only that of social 
contract (R. C. Majumdar (ed.), TTu Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, 1951, p. 
305), was known to the theorists concerned in India by the time the Ku^Snas 
extended their rule to a part of the subcontinent. 

39. Sec above n. 34. 

40. Sec above n. 21 and 34. The Pralimd-ndtaka refers to a house of statues 
(pratimagrha) displaying statues of dead kings (Act III). The Devakula at Mat, 
however, had statues of dead and also living rulers. Tf Bhisa is to be dated after 
A^vagho^a, a contemporary of Kani^ka I {AIU, p. 261), then he might have 
been at least partly inspired by the Ku^apa custom of worshipping royal statues. 
There is no definite evidence to show that this custom was popular in India 
in a pre-Ku$ana age. The Arthaidstra refers to expenses on account of worship¬ 
ping dasas and pitfs. (II, 6). But this evidence does not allude to the worship 
of royal statues. One may claim that relivo figures of some of the members of 
the Satavahana family at Nanaghat were worshipped by the subjects concerned. 
These figures may be dated to the closing decades of the first century B.c., 
by which period Indo-Roman contacts had already begun and so ideas of 
worshipping kings could have come there from the West. 

41. J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit. pp. 96 and 198-99. Some scholars believe that 
flaming shoulders, as in the representations of VIma on some coins, are a mani¬ 
festation of the Kavaem Khvareno. See E. Herzfcld, Zoroaster and his World, Prin¬ 
ceton, 1947, p. 818; A. Soper, Artibus Asiae, vol. II (1945), p. 269; etc.. 

42. J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit. p. 99. 

43. C. Bartholomac, Altiranisches Wdrterbmh, col. 366. 

44. J. M. Rosenfield, op. cit. pi. Ill, no. 60; pi. X, nos. 188-91. 

45. See above nn. 8, 9 and 34. 

46. ‘The Roman emperor began by being a Roman magistrate, exceptional 
in the range of his competence, but holding no power that was strange to old 
Republican ideas.’ ‘Recognition of the senate was necessary, if the reign was 
to rank truly constitutional. The senate would pass a “law of the empire,” 
conferring the necessary powers on the new potentate. This, after a form of 
approval by the people, gave the required authority.' H. Mattingly, Roman 
Imperial Civilisation, reprint (London, 1959), pp. 39-41; see also pp. 220-21. Thus, 
though an early Roman emperor was de facto an absolute ruler, he had to show 
regard for pubUc opinion to receive the legitimate authority to rule the Roman 
subjects. 'Ihcre is enough evidence to show that the early emperors tried to 
control public opinion by propaganda (ibid. pp. 46-47). 

Syncellus stated, on ^e authority of Arrian’s History of Partitia, that Arsaces 
and Tiridates, who founded the Arsacid Empire, were descendants of the Achae- 
menid king Artaxerxes 11 (G. Dindorfiiw, Corpus Scriptorum Historiarum Byzantmae, 
XII-XIII, p. 539). This may reflect an attempt on the part of the Imperial 
Parthians to legitimize their rule on account of the alleged Achaemenid oi^n. 
The Achaemenids ruled Iran before Alexander conquered their empire {Iranica 
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Antigua, vol. Ill, 1963, p. 45; see also Classieal Qjmterly, voL XXIII, 1929, 
pp. 138*40). The Kusi^as might have followed the current political idecdogy 
in asserting the legitimacy of their rule. 

47. S. Konovr,Corpus Inscriptiomm InMcarum,vo\> II, pt. I, KharoshthiInser^Hons 
with the Exception of those oj Asoka (Calcutta, 1929), p. 77., (Hereafter CII.) 

48. Epigraphia Jndica, vol. XXI, pp. GOflf. (Hereafter El.) 

49. CII, vol. II, pt. I, p. 158. 

’ 50. ibid. p. 170. 

51. MI, p. 140. 

52. El, vol. XXI, p. 259. 

53. El, vol. VIII, pp. 46 and 49. 

54. B. N. Mukheriee, An Agrippan Source—A Study in Indo-Parthian History 
(Calcutta, 1969), p. Ito. 

.55. In this connection we may refer to a fewBrahmi inscriptions of the Kus&^a 
age found in the Mathura district. The author or authors of each of the epigraphs 
stated that by the donation, recorded by it, ‘let the sovereignty {iiurya, or aUvarya) 
be unshaken* {MI, pp. 92-94). 



S. N. Mukherjee 


Gauriya Samaj : A Literary Society 
of the bhadralok 


The purpose of the paper is to publish a rare Bengali pamphlet, 
the proceedings of a Bengali association established in 1823, whose 
chief purpose was to improve Bengali langua^ and literature. We, 
however, do not attempt to translate the proceedings, as many 
English versions of this are available. But, for the benefit of the 
readers we reprint the English version of the programme as published 
in the Asiatic Journal.^ 

It is hard to say whether the Bengali ‘regeneration’ or, to be 
precise, the Bengali interest in social reform, English education, 
and religious reforms and in political agitation in the nineteenth 
century could be considered as a ‘Bengal Renaissance’. But I think 
that most historians will agree that at one level in the city of Calcutta 
there were some important social changes. There emerged a new 
urban class, a press, an interest in Bengali language and literature, 
public debates on various issues, and there was a sudden growth 
in voluntary societies. For long, historians of modem Bengal have 
taken a linear view of history. We are given to understand that in 
Bengal in the nineteenth century there was a ‘social and moral 
revolution’. There was a continuous struggle between the forces of 
prepress and the forces of reaction. The heroes of this type of history 
are either the enlightened British administrators like Bentinck, who 
were bent upon reforms, who stamped out superstitious customs like 
the suttee, introduced English education, and thus brought about a 
social change, or the Indian reformers like Rammohan Roy who had 
to wage battles against the orthodoxy for enlightened social refbnm. 
There are various versions of this theme — Uberal-imperialist, nationa- 
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list, and marxist. Many historians of the younger generation have 
found faults in this theory of linear development from ‘Indian status 
to British contract* (if we were to borrow a phrase from Sir Henry 
Maine). Some among them have turned our attention to the ‘con¬ 
servative’ modernists like Radhakanta Deb. Some have found faults 
with Rammohan Roy and the Calcutta bhadralok. Far from being 
the torch-bearers of social revolution the bhadralok appeared to be a 
small submissive colonial elite, who preached reform to please their 
British masten. There arc others who have found Calcutta a large 
Bengali village — not a ‘Florence of the East’.® 

I feel rather strongly that both these schools of history are wrong. 
They have failed to understand the complexities of the situation. 
There were many models of modernity and the bhadralok of all groups 
were both modernists and traditionalists. Their programme for 
modernization was limited by the colonial system and the nature of 
the class structure in Begnal. 

I think that an analysis of this rare pamphlet will help us to 
understand the situation. 

The proceedings of the first meeting of Gauriya Samaj was 
reported in all contemporary newspapers. But the full report of the 
meeting was printed in the Samockar Chandrika which was later 
published as a pamphlet. This particular issue of the Samachar 
Chandrika and the pamphlet are not available in India. Brajendranath 
Bandopadhyay first drew our attention to a copy preserved in the 
British Museum.® We now present it to the scholarly world. Most 
historians who have referred to Gauriya Samaj have used various 
references to its activities as mentioned in Brajendranath Bando- 
padhyay’s Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha or the Asiatic Journal and Monthly 
Register, December 1823, or the Calcutta Journal, 1823, or H. D. 
Sandeman’s Selections from Calcutta Gazette, vol. 5. The English 
versions were close to the original report but there is no translation 
of the full report.^ 

It is interesting to note that like the Hindu College Gauriya 
Samaj was formed without Rammohan Roy. I think that Rammohan 
Roy was kept out not only for his religious views but also for the 
fact that he was an outsider in Calcutta society. It would seem that 
Ramkamal Sen and Bhavanicharan Banerjee were largely respon¬ 
sible for the first meeting. They were supported by all-important 
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dalapatiSf pandits and other madhyabitto hkadralok {bhadralok of middl¬ 
ing ranW of Calcutta. The venue of the meeting was Hindu College. 
It would seem that the bhadralok received no support from the 
Europeans. It is often forgotten that it was not possible to call a 
meeting at the Town Hall without the cooperation of the Europeans. 

It is more than likely that the final report was written by 
Bhavanicharan Baneijee as it was published from his Samachar 
Chandrika Press. He left his mark on it. 

The names of the Calcutta elite were arranged according to 
their caste order. The list was headed by brahman pandits followed 
by brahman abhijdt and then the brahman madhyabittosy to be followed 
by a vaidya. The kdyastha abhijdt names appeared after the vaidya 
and the last two names belonged to the subarnabanik caste. This order 
was not to be found in other reports of this meeting. Bhavanicharan 
Banerjee maintained that the brdhman pandits should be considered 
as leaders of the Samaj. Ramkamal Sen and those present at the 
meeting agreed with Banerjee. 

Although they paid reverence to brdhman pandits, the bhadralok 
of Calcutta established a modern voluntary society. They had already 
gained experience in the Hindu College Management Committee, 
the School Book Society and the School Society. They used their 
organizational skills to help form the Gauriya Samaj. The meeting 
started with the election of a chairman (Ramkamal Sen). The 
minutes of the proceedings were kept, printed and then circulated. 
At the meeting the discussion on the subject of the formation of a 
society such as the Gauriya Samaj was invited. The meeting listened 
to Gourmohan Vidyalankar’s speech and then debated on the 
sul^ect of the speech, passed resolutions, and a provisional committee 
was elected to conduct the business of the new Samaj. 

The speech {am$thdnpatra) is a remarkable document. In it one 
can find aiguments of the nationalists (both Hindu-Militant and 
Moderate) and reformers of another generation. Men of our genera¬ 
tion will perhaps be a little bored with such arguments but the 
speech was a novelty in 1823. There was the usual praise of ancient 
India (‘And this country was the garden of large wealth, storehouse 
of various branches of knowledge, hence the people of Hindusthan 
were happy, independent and well-to-do*). There was the usual 
regret for the downfall of the great Indian civilization. And finally 
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we are told that it was selfishness, lack of unity among the leaders 
of the community and the lack of cultivation of knowledge that was 
responsible for the downfall of India. Gourmohan urged the leading 
men of Calcutta to unite and to help to cultivate knowledge. But the 
diffusion of knowledge must be through the medium of the Bengali 
language. He also took the opportunity to launch an attack on 
the missionaries. According lu Gourmohan the missionaries were 
determined to subvert Hindu religion. They were worse enemies of 
Hinduism than Humayun and Aurangzeb. Hindus must unite and 
resist this attempt to subvert their religion: 

It thus appears that the Hindu, who has always been submis¬ 
sive, humble and inoffensive, is now exposed to unprovoked attacks, 

and is injured in his reputation.As yet this cruelty and calumny 

have been little heeded, and scarcely an effort to repel them attemp¬ 
ted : had such conduct been offered to the Mussalmans, they would 
instantly have combined to resist it; and in like manner it is now 
incumbent on the opulent and respectable Hindus, who delight not 
in the abuse of their shastras and who wish to cherish and preserve 
them, to consider well these circumstances, and upon full delibera¬ 
tion, to unite to publish replies to the charges made against us, or 
to represent our grievences to the Government, by whose wisdom no 
doubt a remedy will be devised. 

Although the members of the Gauriya Samaj were defenders of 
Hinduism, they were not militant Hindus. They had faith in the 
‘wisdom’ of the Government. They were not willing to fight for 
Hinduism but would rather make representations to their wise 
masters. On the other hand the Samaj had a programme for moderni¬ 
zation of Bengali society. Diffusion of modern Western knowledge 
through the medium of Bengali language was the prime object of the 
society. They aimed at translating books from other languages into 
Bengali, building a library, and a collection of technical apparatus, 
and like Rammohan Roy they were willing to stamp 
out superstitious customs. Gourmohan and the founders of the 
Samaj were both defenders of Hinduism and inaugurators of 
modernity. 

Gourmohan’s speech could be a manifesto of modernity and at 
the same time a reafikmation of tradition. In feet some of his con¬ 
temporaries looked upon it as a programme for modernity: 
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There is too much European style and character and too much 
that is hopeful, in every sense of tne expression, in the proceedings 
of the native meeting above reported. .. .But here is a large body 
of the most respectable and leading natives, inhabitants of the prin¬ 
cipal city in India - publicly renouncing the principle, that know¬ 
ledge is exclusively the birth right of the higher castes.* 

The Asiatic Journal may score a point in their debate with Abb^ 
Dubois on the nature of Hindu society but the Gauriya Samaj was 
not a society which preached social revolution. It was both traditional 
and modern.* 


From the Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register^ voL 16 (1823), 
pp. 554-55. 

After the address [by Gourmohan Tarkalankar], it was resolved: 

1. That a society shall be formed, of respectable and learned 
natives of this country. 

2. That the objects of it are to be considered the encouragement 
and diffusion of knowledge. 

3. That, with this in view, translations of works from other 
languages into Bengali shall be prepared and published at the 
sodety’s expense. 

4. That the society shall endeavour to check and suppress all 
deviations from law and morality amongst the countrymen. 

5. That with this intent small pamphlets, in Bengali and 
English, shall be composed and published at the society's charge, 

6. That a library shall be formed of all useful and celebrated 
books. 

7. That the collection of philosophical apparatus shall be 
procured. 

8. That when the funds of the society will admit, they shall be 
applied to the purchase of a house, to be appropriated to the society’s 
use; till then, the meeting shall be held at the College. 
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NOTES 

1. Asiatie Journal and Monthly Renter, December IZTi', Calcutta Journal, 1823; 
and H. D. Sandeman, Selections jrom Calcutta Gazette. 

2. This was a period of sharp division ofopinion and bitter conflicts. There 
appeared many new associations, newspapers and periodicals. Shivanath Shastri 
described the period as an era of ‘social revolution’ (samajik viblab). Rajnarayan 
Bose too considered this period as the turning point in the history of Bengal, 
the end of sikal (ancien regime) and the beginning of ikal (modern age). Most 
historians have agreed with Bose and Shastri; Professor Dodwell, the editor 
of Cambridge History of India and Professor R. C. Majumdar, the editor of die 
History and Culture of the People of India make very odd bedfellows on this issue. 
My coUeagpie in Cambridge, Dr. Percival Spear, used to offer a special subject 
for Cambridge Historv tripos called ‘The Foundations of Modern India, 1818> 
1835*. Tliis was also the theme of Professor Ahmed’s book Social Ideas and Sodat 
Change in Bengal, 18181-35 (Leiden, 1965). All historians of ‘The Bengal Re¬ 
naissance’ from Shivanath Shastri to Susobhan Sarkar, look back to this period 
as the beginning of what Kissori Charan Mittra once called the ‘moral revolu¬ 
tion’ (Calcutta Review, vol. 4, July-December 1845). 

Many historians like Joge^ Chandra Bagal and Brajendranath Bando- 
padhayay reacted against this view and put forward Radhakanta Deb, 
Ramkanial Sen and Bhavanicharan Banerjee, leaders of the so-called ‘orthodox 
party’ as the founding fathers of the ‘Bengal Renaissance’. There are, however, 
now many youn^ historians such as Sumit Sarkar, Ashis Nandi, Swapan Bose, 
and many contributors to that shortlived but excellent journal called The 
Hineteenth-Century Studies, who find faults with the historians of modem Bengal 
and the so-called ‘Bengal Renaissance’. 

3. Brajendranath Bandopadhyay, Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha, vol. 1 (Calcutta, 
1350-Bengali era), p. 401. 

4. Jogesh Chandra Bag^l, C/ndofmra Satabdir Bangla (Calcutta, 1963), pp. 
100-03; A. Muldiarji, Reform and Regeneration in Bengal (Calcutta, 1968), p. 118; 
and J. G. Bagal, ‘Gaunya Samaj’, SakUya Parishad Patrika, vol. 60, no. 1. 

5. The Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI (July-December 1823), p. 457. 

6. In the twenties of the nineteenth century there was a heated debate 
among the missionaries, administrators and scholars on the nature of Hindu society 
and the possibilities of rdbrms in India. See Jean Antoine Dubois, Moems Insti¬ 
tutions et ceremonies des pennies de IHnde (Paris, 1828); idem. Letters on the state of 
Christianity in India (London, 1823); J. Hough, A Reply to the letters of AbbI Dubois 
on the State of Christianity in India (n.p., 1824); and H. Townley, An Answer to 
the Abbs Ddbois (London, 1824). 

In one of his letters Dubois suggested that ‘if they [Hindus] renounce their 
present customs it will not be to embrace those of Europeans but rather to become 
what aie now called Pariahs’ [History Today, vol. 8, March 1958, pp. 164-69]. 
The AsiaHe Journal took exception to this statement and used die proceedings 
eff the Gautiya Samaj to counter the Ablxi’s arguments. 
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The Five Yabgus of the Yiieh-Ghih^ 


By about 100 b.c, the Yiieh-chih had crossed the Oxus.^ Ta-lisia 
lay vanquished.® The Tocharians thus became the master of 
Bactriana. They were now firmly established in a fertile valley which 
comprised the river basins of Surkhan Darya, Kafirnigan, Vaksh 
and Kyzylsu in the north and Kokcha in the south; all these being 
tributaries of Amu Darya. With ‘the thousand cities of Bactria’ at 
their disposal, they could look forward to an end of the uncertainties 
of their political and economic life. They needed only peace and soli¬ 
darity. Already they had shown strength and determination in re¬ 
fusing to be embroiled in the tussle of power between the Hans of 
China and the Hsiung-nu of Mongolia.* They had forced the 
Scythians of Amu-Syr doab to move out toward Merv at the cost of 
the Parthians and to finally find a refuge in Seistan.® The Indo- 
Greeks, who had become weak and fearful of war, were now only a 
nation of shopkeepers, and had withdrawn to precarious living in 
small enclaves. It was now imperative for the YUeh-chih first to 
consolidate their own power base and then to restore confidence in 
the disrupted economy of the past few decades so manifest in the 
political confusion and unsystematic coinage. So, they divided their 
new kingdom for purposes of efficient control of the body politic into 
five chiefdoms, the Yabgus of Hsui-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, 
I^i-tun and Tu-mi. For ‘more than a hundred years’ these Yabgus 
lived in competitive harmony and brought back stability to the area. 
As peace prevailed and the economy picked up, ambition as well as 
necessity for more centralization stirred up tribal leadership for the 
survival of the fittest. By the early decades of the first century a.d. 
the Kuei-shuang, i.e. the emerged as the most powerful 

among the five.® It was left to their Yabgu, Gh‘iu-Ghiu-Ch’uch, to 
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transform the comp(»ite YUeh-chih state into a unitary state of the 
Kusa^s. The meaningful remark of Fan Ye cannot be missed: *all 
the nations call them Kuei-shuang kings but the Han, keeping to the 
original name, call them the Great Yueh-chih.’’ But before this 
became fait accompli, the story of ‘more than a hundred ■y'cars’ must 
be told. 

According to the Ckien-Han-sku, these five Yabgus were those of 
Hsiu-mi, Shuang-mi, Kuei-shuang, Hsi-tun and Kao-fu.® The Hou- 
Han-shu replaces the fifth name with Tu-mi.® According to Fan Ye, 
the author oiHou-Han-shu, inclusion of Kao-fu in the list is a mistake 
and that the Yiich-chih obtained it only after they liad defeated 
An-hsi.^® Fan Ye’s statement and coiTection of Chien-Han-shu's list 
seems substantiated by available evidence.^^ 

Pan Ku, the author oiCkien-Han-sku, says that these five Yabgus 
‘belong to’ the Great Yiieh-chih. But the word Shu can also mean 
‘to depend on’ and is used in geographic accounts in the sense of 
‘be subject to’ (e.g. in tributary states) Some scholars 

have, therefore, argued that the five Yabgus were not Yueh-chih 
but were Scythian ruling clans or administrative units of I'a-hsia 
and were in existence even from a time prior to its subjugation by 
the Yiieh-chih.^® But Fan Ye makes the clinching statement that the 
Yiieh-chih ‘moved to Ta-hsia and divided their country into the 
five Yabgus’. Fan Ye has already given evidence of his careful exami¬ 
nation of Pan Ku’s material and I see no reason to doubt him here. 
It is clear that these Yabgus were not in existence before the Yiieh- 
chih conquest of Ta-hsia. Ssu-ma Gh’ien does not refer to any Yabgu 
in his section of Ta-hsia. These Yabgus are listed for the first time by 
Pan Ku and he does so in his Yiieh-chih section. Moreover, the con¬ 
troversy on the meaning of the word Shu seems to us unwarranted 
for administrative dependence; we need not rule out the ethnic iden¬ 
tity of these Yabgus with the Yiich-chih. If the Chinese sources 
wanted to differentiate the five Yabgus ethnically they could h?ve 
done so easily. 

The ambivalence of modem scholarship can be traced to the 
apparent confusion of the Graeco-Roman sources. These have been 
discussed elsewhere and it has been shown that they were concerned 
with activities in the outlying areas of the Bactrian Greek Idngdom 
north ctf the Oxus before c. 100 B.c,, the date of their earliest authors.** 
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In fact, the Yueh-chih seem to have already taken care of the 
Scytliians before they crossed the Oxus by dumping them on the 
Parthians. Already they had forced the Sakas, the easternmost 
Scythians, to move from the Issyk-kol region directly southwards to 
spread in the Eastern Turkestan and in the Upper Indus valley,^* 
By pushing the non-Saka Scythians at the cost of the Parthians 
towards Merv and finally to Seistan, the Yiieh-chih had, by c, 100 
B.C., successfully driven a deep wedge between the eastern and the 
western Scythians so clearly marked out by Ptolemy.^® It was certainly 
not wise of them now to entrust their chiefdoms to men of Scythian 
origin whom they had displaced more than once. This is not, however, 
to rule out the mixture of Scythian blood among the Yiieh-chih; 
to do so would be no common sense. The movement of ruling clans 
with their followers even when the number was large did not mean 
the total movement of a total people from one area to another. 
When the Yiieh-chih left their homeland the ‘little Yiieh-chih’ 
were left behind; and when the ‘Sai wang’ moved south there were 
‘left-over’ Sakas who mixed both with the Wu-sun and the Yiieh- 
chih, So, if the Yiieh-chih included some Scythian elements, and 
for that matter even other Iranian or Greek elements, just as they 
adopted more than one form of Iranian language and used a modified 
Greek or Kharosthi script in due course, there is nothing to wonder 
about. What matters is that the Yiieh-chih did not lose their identity 
and remained ‘Tocharian’, and did not become ‘Saka’, so much so 
that even in the second century a.d. the Chinese historian Fan Ye 
was not prepared to call the Kuei-shuang king a Kuei-shuang but 
a Great Yiieh-chih. The Chinese had a separate word for the Sakas 
and by the time of Fan Ye they were much better informed about the 
various ethnics of Inner Asia. Nothing indeed would be further 
from the truth than to call the Kusanas and the other Yiieh-chih 
Yabgus as Saka. 

The title Yabgu {—ksi-hou) also needs to be examined. Attempts 
have been made linguistically to derive its origin from various 
sources.*^ While the linguists fail to come to a decision, the fact 
remains that the word was used in one form or another by the iSaka 
and Ku^ana kings in their epigraphs and on their coins.^® Chien-Han- 
shu used the word only in the accounts which dealt with the Yueh- 
chih, the Wu-sun and the K*ang-chU. We are not sure if all three 
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were of the same ethnic origin or whether one adopted it from 
another. Be that as it may, Yabgu was undoubtedly a title of nobility. 
The infant Wu-sun prince, whose father was killed by the Yiich- 
chih, was protected by a Yabgu named Pu-chiu.^* One of the 
daughters of the Wu-sun king, Weng-kuei-mi, married Jo-hu, a 
Yabgu.®® A K’ang-chii king consulted with all his Yabgus on matters 
relating to an alliance with Chih-chih, the Hsiung-nu chief.**^ So 
also the Yabgus took an active part in the selection or rejection of a 
Wu-sun king.®® No doubt they had an important role in the social 
polity and government of these people; this was their institution 
which was borrowed later by the Hephthalites and the Turks.®® 

The title Yabgu thus denoted an office of high authority. With 
the transformation of a tribal or nomadic polity into territorial, the 
word also implied the territorial jurisdiction of that authority. It 
meant at once a chief and a chiefdom. This is why Gh’u-cliiu-ch’ueh 
is called the Yabgu of Kuei-shuang even when Kuei-shuang itself 
was the name of a Yabgu. The geographical identity of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of authority did not matter as much as its tribal or clan associa¬ 
tion. It is not possible, therefore, to fix the geographical boundaries 
of these Yabgus for they waxed and waned with the increase and 
decrease of that authority. This is furthermore evident when Ch’u- 
chiu-ch’ueh overthrew the other four Yabgus and Kuei-shuang 
denoted the entire kingdom which included the territories governed 
by all the five Yiieh-chih Yabgus. With the rise of the status of the 
authority of the YabguGh’u-chiu-ch'ueh theappeUationKuei-shuang, 
which denoted only a constituent ‘province’ of a chief, became the 
appellation for the whole kingdom of the Yiieh-chih. The Ytich-chih 
polity which had remained essentially ‘tribal’ in character became 
territorial with the rise of this ‘kingdom’. 

The authority of these five Yabgus did not, however, extend 
beyond the Hindu Kush in the south until the time of Gh’u-chiu- 
ch’ueh. This is clear from Fan Ye’s account about Kao-fu, Pu-ta 
and Ghi-pin. The Yiieh-chih dominion during the five-Yabgu period 
broadly covered the river Imsins of Surkhan Darya, Kafimigan and 
Vabh in the north and Kdccha in the south, with that of the Amu 
Darya in the middle. To identify the geographical limits of the 
Yabgus mc»re precisely is not easy. 

The Chinese, who could have specified the boundaries, do not 
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provide this information. Attempts have been made, however^ to 
identify the ‘walled cities’ where the Yabgus are mentioned to have 
redded. Chien-Han-shu gives their distance, as measured in /i, from 
the headquarters of the Governor-General as well as from the Yang 
gate (near Tun Huang But Chinese place names are difficult 
to identify and unfortunately the double-checking of the distance 
measurements has made the confusion worse confounded because the 
corresponding differences between the two measurements do not 
tally in all cases. 

If we delete the name of Kao-fu, the four cities were those of 
Ho-mo, Shuang-mi, Hu-tsao and Po-mao, Fan Ye, who replaces 
Kao-fu by Tu-mi in the Yabgu list, does not mention any of the 
‘walled cities’ of the Yabgus. The name Shuang-mi in Pan-ku’s list 
also seems to be suspect because it is the same as that of the Yabgu. 
It is significant that out of the five names in the Chien-Han-shu only 
Shuang-mi and Kao-fu coincide with the names of the Yabgu. It 
is not unusual for a tribe or a people to give names to geographical 
areas but it is rare that a tribe would give its name to a ‘walled city’. 
The three remaining names, Ho-mo, Hu-tsao and Po-mao, were 
the cities of the Yabgus of Hsiu-mi, Kuei-shuang and Hsi-tun. 
They were respectively 1136, 2376 and 2384 km. from the seat of 
the junior Administrator (Ghang-shih) and 3120, 3192 and 3280 km. 
respectively from the Yang gate, near Tun Huang(?). In the absence 
of direction and other related information, e.g. the exact location 
of the seat of the Governor-General and that of the Yang gate, these 
distances are hardly of any value especially when the corresponding 
differences between the two distance measurements do not tally in 
all cases. All we can say is that Ho-mo was much closer to the Chinese 
boundaries of authority and, therefore, perhaps more in the easterly 
direction as compared to Hu-tsao and Po-mao, which were quite 
close in proximity with one another with a range of about 88 km. 
between them. If we note the remarkable anomaly in the two 
distances in the case of Ho-mo and are inclined to reject the distance 
given from the seat of the Governor-General as a mistake in number 
and take only the distance from the Yang gate, a more reasonable 
number, then Ho-mo may also be located within a range of about 
72 km. between it and Hu-tsao. It would be ridiculous to situate 
these three cities in a straight line, from east to west, as Ho-mo, 
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Hu-tsao and Po-mao. But it is interesting to note that the distance 
between Hu-tsao and Po-mao is 88 km., between Hu-tsao and 
Ho-mo 72 km. and between Po-mao and Ho-mo 160 km, if we take 
into account the measurement from the Yang gate only, which seems 
more reliable. This means that these three cities were situated at 
three points of a triangle. Following the pythagorean theorem the 
position of these three cities must have been such that Ho-mo and 
Hu-tsao on the one hand and Hu-tsao and Po-mao on the other 
constituted the two sides of a triangle with Po-mao and Ho-mo as 
the third side. Probably Ho-mo was the easternmost and the other 
two were north-west and south-west of Ho-mo. If Tu-mi, the fifth 
Yabgu, controlled Termez, as has been suggested,** the choice for 
the location of the remaining four becomes restricted to Tadzhikistan 
in the north and the river basins of Kunduz and Kokcha covering 
the provinces of Badakshan, Takhar, Kunduz and Baghlan of 
Afghanistan in the south. On the basis of the distances involved in 
the triangular location of Ho-mo, Hu-tsao and Po-mao, I would 
suggest the location of the three Yabgus of Hsiu-mi, Kuei-shuang 
and Hsi-tun in areas around the modern sites of Faizabad, Khala- 
chayan and Baghlan respectively. And, if a place for the Shuang-mi 
must be found, it should be near Hsiu-mi, probably around Iskashim 
on the gates of Wakhan.** 

With the five Yabgus effectively controlling all the important 
river basins of the tributaries of the middle Oxus in the north as 
well as in the south, the Yueh-chih could look ahead to a career of 
peace and prosperity with more confidence. It is clear from the evi¬ 
dence that for more than a hundred years the Yabgus lived in 
harmony and the Yueh-chih solidarity was maintained. The central 
authority of the Yiieh-chih had moved its headquarters from the 
north of the Oxus to Lan-shi. Surely all the ‘thousand cities* of 
Bactria had not been destroyed. Chang Gh’ien certainly docs not 
give that impression. Tam’s remark may be right that ‘probably one 
battle, fought north of the Oxus, sufficed for the Yiieh-chih to 
overthrow the Greek government and the aristocracy, entailing a 
minimum damage to Bactria itself’, for ‘the nomad cavalry were 
helpless against walls and the walls even of the villages fulfilled their 
purpose; the “walled towns’* Chang Ch’ien saw some two years 
later were untouched and were carrying on for themselves by means 
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of their own oi^anisation without a central government, though, 
possibly they paid the Ytteh-chih tribute.Tarn says that the 
nomads had no chance of taking such a strongly fortified city as 
Bactra, but they could bring it to terms by ravaging its lands year 
after year. Be that as it may, recent archaeological work in Soviet 
Central Asia and Afghanistan seems to confirm not only the survival 
of these cities and towns, but also the springing up of new settlements 
dating from the period of the YUeh chih. 

From Chang Ch’ien’s report we learn that already in c. 128 b.c. 
there were ‘more than a million people’ in Ta-hsia (Bactria).®* This 
number must have included the deposits of Iranian, Greek and 
possibly Scythian and Indian elements over the original Bactrian 
population. According to Chang Gh’ien again, when the Yiieh-chih 
moved into Bactriana they had ‘some one or two hundred thousand 
archer warriors*.’®* Later, in Chien-Han-sku, we are told that the 
Great Ytieh-chih consisted of 100,000 households, with 400,000 
people and 100,000 excellent soldiers.®® It is not clear whether the 
number of 100,000 soldiers is included in the 400,000 or excluded 
from it. If it is included, it means each household provided one 
soldier; if it is excluded, it means one out of every five of the Yiieh- 
chih was a soldier. And, if the earlier report of Chang Gh’ien is taken 
into consideration, we might even say that almost half of their 
population were ‘archer warriors’. Probably the number included 
all the men who could fight ! This contrasts with the significant 
statement of Chang Ch’ien about the poor fighters but shrewd 
traders of Bactria. In any case, there is no reason to doubt the great 
numerical as well as fighting strength of the Yiieh-chih as a con¬ 
quering people. Moreover, unlike the Bactrian Greeks they were 
neither punitive exiles nor merely soldiers of fortune or adventurers 
in commerce. The Yiieh-chih were an uprooted people looking for 
a home, and state, of their own. Although we have no evidence to 
indicate other occupational interests of the Yueh-chih than fighting 
and governing, at least during the first phase of their conquest, one 
cannot deny them such occupational interests as horse rearing, 
weaponry, etc. related to warfare. We do not know if they took to 
agriculture in their new state, at least in the beginning. But unlike 
the Hsiung-nu they were not totally pastoral nomads even in their 
miginal habitat in the Kan-su and Ordos regions; they were es- 
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sentialiy an oasis people and they did practice some agriculture. 
In the fertile valley of the Oxus and its tributaries some of them 
must have taken to agriculture gradually as they settled down in 
the area and acquired sedentary habits. In any case, there is ample 
archaeological evidence that even as rulers they took steps to improve 
the agrarian life and economy of their new state by introducing new 
methods of irrigation and fully exploiting the new resources which 
nature had provided them with.^^ 

But Bactria’s prosperity depended not only on its surplus agri¬ 
culture but also on its flourishing trade. Chang Gh’ien had seen 
walled cities and towns with markets where all kinds of merchandise 
were bought and sold. It was in those markets that he had seen even 
Chinese bamboo which came there all the way through India. 
Already thus the Bactrian markets were not only dealing with 
national trade but with international commerce. The monetary 
systems operating in Bactria prior to the arrival of the Ytieh-chih 
had already established connections both in India as well as in the 
west. Now the Yueh-chih brought a whole new world from the east 
with them. Chinese political as well as commerical interests followed 
their movement, as is well known from Chang Ch’ien’s visit with 
the Yiieh-chih and what followed with the opening of the silk route. 
We do not know whether the Yueh-chih themselves were clever 
traders but certainly the Sogdian and Bactrian traders stepped up 
their commercial activities on account of the new political situation, 
and the Yiieh-chih, as ruling clans, must have taken advantage of 
the new boom. In spite of the fact that they had no previous expe¬ 
rience with money economy, they took steps by stages to remedy 
the situation which had arisen on account of the disruption in the 
system after Heliocles. They sought to revitalize it with a money 
supply of their own. First, they imitated the local prevalent coinage 
and perhaps even permitted private bankers and traders to do so, 
without much understanding. These were barbarous imitations of 
the Graeco-Bactrian issues of Euthydemus, Eucratides and Heliocles. 
Then there are coins with mixed legends of rude Greek and Sogdian 
letters, some with Sogdian only, which may follow a chrcmological 
or geographical order.** On some imitations of Euthydemus dis¬ 
covered in Sogdiana the coin-legends include the word Twfyff in 
which, as Henning has rightly noted, may be seen a reference to 
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the Tochari.^ Attempts have also been made to read the names of 
some Sogdian chie& of the Yileh-chih period on the coins bearing 
Sogdian letters.** 

Goins bearing the names of Hyrcodes, Spab^ris, Sapadbeizes, 
PhseigachariS) an Agisilas(?) or an ‘Antiochus’, and Heraos (Miaos) 
h4ve been attributed to this five-Yabgu period of the YUeh-chih 
history.** But it is difficult to imagine all these as YUeh-chih kings 
or Yabgus. If a Hyrcodes looks like a Ku^na to some, Sapadbeizes 
looks like a Bactrian Greek.** The fact is that these coins do not 
provide us with any positive indication internally as to their YUeh- 
chih identity. There is only one exception in the list mentioned above, 
i.e. the coins bearing the name of Heraos.*^ They show perhaps a 
typical YUeh-chih bust of Heraos and, as if to remove all doubt, 
call him a ‘Koshanos*. The bold figure of Heraos i.s matched only by 
the title of Tyrannoyntos, perhaps a corrupt form of the Greek 
equivalent, originally meaning ‘a lord and master’ who had seized 
power by force, which he adopts on the coins.** The YUeh-chih 
coinage no doubt became standardized after the Kusanas unified 
all the YUeh-chih into one state. But what is important to note is 
that even in the five-Yabgu period the YUeh-chih, including the 
Ku^aii^s, kept the market supplied with abundant coinage, the 
classification of which must await more and better archaeological 
contexts than what are presently available. 

The YUeh-chih may be described as a ‘conical’ people with 
a ranked society, in whose structure one may note ‘degrees of interest 
rather than conflicts of interest; of graded familial priorities in the 
control of wealth and force, in claims of others’ services, in access 
to divine power and in material styles of life, such that if all the 
people are kinsmen and members of society still some are more 
members than others.’** The YUeh-chih state system was a multi- 
clan chiefdom. Political organization was established above and 
beyond the community level. The system worked through a hierarchy 
of major and minor authorities holding forth over major and minor 
sub*divisions of tribe, through a chain of command linking the 
paramount to the intermediate and local level leaders. Peihaps the 
leading local lineages supplied from their senior houses the various 
chiefii and other state functionaries, military as well as dvH. These 
chiefi, i.e. the Yabgus, owed allegiance to, and were bmmd by 
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loyalty tests with, the head of the entire Yueh-chih state system. 
It is this position of the head that the Kuei-shuang Yabgu Kujdla 
Kadphises acquired by about the beginning of the fint centiu*y a.d. 
after a stage in which his predecessor Heraos had already shown 
signs and strength of preeminence among all the five Yal^us and 
cleared the ground for his successor.*® 
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R . S. S HA RMA 


The Kali Age : A Period of 
Social Crisis* 


Some modern protagonists of Indian culture lay accent on ever¬ 
lasting and unchanging norms and values. They are supported by 
some sociologists who emphasize the stability of the caste institution 
even under the stress of industrialization.^ But ancient Indian thinkers 
themselves held a changing view of their society and its values. This 
is demonstrated by their speculations regarding the creation of the 
world and the creation of kingship which had to be set up in order 
to protect family and property.^ Although in post-Vedic times 
dharnuiy based on the varm division, was the ideal to be achieved, it 
kept on changing in the brahmanical view. According to a verse 
occurring in the Sdnti Parva^ dhmma becomes adhartna in response to 
tlie needs of time and place and vice versa.® However, the general 
brahmanical view of change is cyclic and not evolutionary. 

The Puranas and the Smytis point out that the perfect dharma 
consists of four feet and is found only in the Krta age.^ The Kfta age 
was an age of perfect bliss and happiness, comparable to the state of 
nature depicted by Rousseau. It was an age in which adharma did 
not find place in the mind of any vart^. Then it suffered a slight 
degeneration, giving rise to the second age called the Treta, when 
dharma lost one foot,® Even then, typical of this age was the ideal 
reign of Rama depicted by Valmiki and later taken over by 
Tulsidas; it was painted as a phase of all-round happiness and 
prosperity when the brahmanical institutions worked most satis- 

*I first touched on the problem discussed here in my doctoral thesis prepared 
under the guidance of Professor A. L. Basham {SMras in AtuietU India, Ddhi, 
1958, pp. 176, 213-14). I briefly discussed it imin in my Anewd India (Delhi, 
1978), p. 169. Also see B. N. S. Yadava, 7%r iMum Histmical Rtvitw, v (1978- 
79), pp. 31-63. 
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factorily. The Treta was followed by the Dvapara age, which 
witnessed the great Bharata war, but even in that age when dharma 
lost one more foot Yuddhisthira was looked upon as its embodiment.* 
The last phase in the progressive degeneration of dharma is marked 
by the advent of the Kali age, when dharma retains only one foot. 
Eventually pure dharma symbolized by the Krta is again reestablished 
after the end of the Kali. 

Interestingly enough, the first and the last ages arc described 
in detail, and the two intervening ages receive scant attention in 
ancient texts. Detailed descriptions of the Kali age arc found in 
almost all the early Puranas.’ Although it is difficult to assign dates 
to them, R. C. Hazra believes tliat the earliest sucli description 
belongs to the third century a.d.,* the second set of descriptions to 
the eighth century,* and the third to the tenth century or so.^® The 
dating of the descriptions of the Kali age lias apparently been made 
on the basis of the contents of the chapters in which they occur. But 
Hazra hesitates to use these descriptions for historical purposes. At 
one place he calls the period from the age of the Nandas and Mauryas 
to the end of the Andhra rule the Kali age^^ and underlines the 
presence of the iidra kings in it.^* Tiiis long span given to the Kali 
by Hazra is more or less on the lines of Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali 
AgSy which covers the period from the Bharata war (middle of the 
tenth century b.c.) to the beginning of the Gupta rule.^* 

The general concept of the Kali is more or less clear. Wlicncvcr 
there is a deviation from the established order of things, it is repre¬ 
sented as the advent of the Kali or of some traits of that age. Kali 
means the neglect of rituals, and predominance and influence of 
heretical sects and also of foreign non-brahmanical rulers. It also 
means the non-performance of the functions assigned to diflerent 
social strata or aar^ by the Dharraalastras. The brahmanical view 
of these functions is not fixed and rigid; it differs according to time 
and place, as for example in the case of the functions of the s&dras. 
Hence the meaning of die established order differs, but each period 
called ILali by Hazra is characterized by foreign invasions, instabi¬ 
lity, social tensions, conflicts, and heterodox sects and teachings. 

Although in Hazra*s view as many as four periods answer the 
descriptitms of the Kali, we would like to concentrate cai the descrip¬ 
tion which is assigned by him to the third and early fourth century 
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A.D. We would not be concerned with kalivarjyasy which were deve¬ 
loped in medieval times.^* Here we would go not only by the descrip¬ 
tions of the Kali or yuganta given in the Vayu, Brahmd^a and Vi^nu 
Purdnas but also by its descriptions in the Ararjyaka and the SdnH 
Parva of the Mahdbhdrata^ which have much in common with the 
early PurSnas and belong to the same period. We would like to 
supplement and check the Kali description with the discussion of 
the importance of dan^s in Manu and the Sdnti Parva, which fall in 
the same time bracket. The same use can be made of the description 
of ardjaka in the Ayodfyd-kdnda of the Rdmdya^ and also in the SdnH 
Parva. 

Hazra’s attribution of the descriptions of the Kali in the Vdyu 
and Brahmanda Pirdr^ to circa a.d. 200-75 and that in the Vi^nu 
Pwrdi^a to the last quarter of the third or the first quarter of the 
fourth century coincides with the period between the decline and 
fall of the Kusanas and Satavahanas on the one hand and the firm 
establishment of the Gupta power on the other.^® It was certainly a 
period of political instability. In the description of the yugas in the 
SdnH Parva, which may be attributed to this period, social order is 
inextricably linked up with political order. This is true not only of 
the first three ages, but more so of the Kali age.^* It is stated that the 
king is the cause of his age.^’ Since in ancient India it was the respon¬ 
sibility of the king to uphold the varmsrama system, it is evident that 
any weakness in polity was bound to find reflection in society. 

Tlie main features of the Kali highlighted in the texts assigned 
to the third century a.d. and probably to the beginning of the fourth 
century a.d, can be enumerated as mixing of varr^ or varfmcujikara, 
hostility between sudras and brdhmns, refusal of vaUyas to pay and 
sacrifice, oppression of the people with taxes, widespread theft and 
robbery, insecurity of family and property, destruction of yogakfema, 
growing importance of wealth over ritual status, and dominance of 
mlsccka princes. All these add up to a state of widespread social 
disorder. Some of these aspects can be considered to be symptoms of 
social crisis; others may be treated as its causes and perhaps its 
consequences. It is stated that at the end of the yuga brahma^, 
kfotriyas and vaisyas, all would be reduced to one wrr?ia.*® The first 
three mixing together would be relegated to the position of the 
JSdras.^* It is further said that the untouchables (an^^) would 
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become middle rankers (madhyah), and vice versa.*® It might mean 
that the imtouchables assumed the functions of the kfotriyas and 
vaisyas (madfya). In the description of the ardjaka in the AyodhyS^ 
kanda it is stated that because of the absence of the operation of royal 
punishment {rajadandampiditak) the atheists (ndstika) break the limits 
{meuydda) of the varnas and dsramas.^^ This type of var^asarnkaray 
described in several other texts, is usually understood in the sense of 
people breaking the barriers between the varnas in respect of food and 
marriage and producing ‘illegitimate’ issues, not sanctioned by the 
law books. But varmsijikara involves something more. In the brah- 
manical system var^ was identical in many ways with class. In post- 
Vedic times the Dharmasutras assigned religious and intellectual 
functions to the brahma^, and ruling and fighting functions to the 
kfatriyas. To the vaisyas were assigned producing functions com¬ 
prising agriculture, cattle rearing and trade. The sudras were asked 
to serve, but they contributed to production as slaves, artisans, agri¬ 
cultural labourers, etc. Those who were engaged in production and 
paying taxes and providing surplus labour were called vaisyas and 
sudras, and those who were engaged in consumption and organizing 
production and distribution and lived on taxes, tributes and gifts, were 
called kfatriyas and brdhmam. Therefore, varr^arjikara would also 
imply the refusal of the peasants and traders, called vaUyas, to pay 
taxes and would thus put in jeopardy the very fabric of society and 
polity. It is stated for example that the vaisyas would give up agri¬ 
culture and trade and live on the professions of artisans, thus adopting 
the livelihood or occupations of the sudras}'^ When the application of 
coercion is recommended to compel members of different varnas to 
perform their functions, ddnorda^a is prescribed in the case of the 
vaisyas,^^ for payment was considered to be their important duty. It 
is further stated in the same context that unless an element of fear is 
instilled, a person neither performs sacrifices nor does he willingly 
give.** Therefore, the object of applying drada tt) the vaisya was to 
make him pay taxes to the king and offer sacrificial fees to the priests. 
While the excuse of van^asarpkara may have been invented for admit¬ 
ting new tribes, foreign and indigaious, to brahmanical society*® and 
also for promoting mobility to tide over difficult situations,*® it is also 
without doubt that its description in various texts of the diird century 
and early fourth century a.d. implies a state of class tension and 
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confusion caused by clash of interests between the organizing and 
managerial functions of the upper two strata and the producing 
functions of the lower two strata. 

Intense hostility between the brahma^ and the sQdras is a striking 
feature of the description of the varm confusion in the Kali.®’ Several 
texts state that the sudras would adopt the conduct of the brdhmaifs 
{brahmamcdra), and vice versa {sudracdra) It is predicted that in 
respect of bed, seat and food, relations would be established between 
the Judras and untouchables {antyqyoni) on the one hand and the 
brahmans on the other.®® We learn that the sudras would be greeted 
respectfully and addressed as drya; on the other hand the brdhmans 
would be addressed in terms of disrespect {bho) .®® Although sometimes 
it is said that the sudras would become acquirers of wealth and conduct 
themselves as kfatriyas,^^ it is repeatedly stated that the sudras would 
behave as brdhmam. The dichotomy between the two is brought out 
in religious terms. It is said that the brdhmam would give uipjapa (the 
recitation of the name of the god) and the sudras would become 
devoted to this practice (Japapardyamh) That the sudras would 
expound dharma to the brdhmans is also predicted.®* Furthermore, the 
mdras would take to asceticism {tapa).^ Probably about such sudras 
it is stated that they would live through gifts from others and the 
brdhmam through the service of others.®® What is striking about the 
mdra-brahman conflict is the feet that in a passage from the Art^aka 
Parva the sudras are given an upper hand and represented as oppres¬ 
sors of brdhmans. It is said, for example, that stricken with fear and 
oppressed by the vr^alas the dvijas would raise a hue and cry and 
unable to find saviours they would wander over the earth and take 
shelter in rivers, mountains and districts.** The reference adds that 
harassed by the dasyus and oppressed with taxes by bad kings the best 
among the brdhmans would give up patience and in despair would do 
unworthy things as servants of the sudras.^'^ The whole passage gives 
the impression of the capture of political power by dSdra kings who 
tried to turn the tables on the brahma^. Whatever may be the inter¬ 
pretation of the Aranyaka verses, the general tenor of intense hostility 
between the hdhmam and the iildras in the context of the Kali descrip¬ 
tion of about the third-fourth centuries a.d. is unmistakable. Some¬ 
times it is expressed in religious idimn, and at other times in social 
and political idiom. But the outburst of the iSdra antagonism to the 
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brdhma^ can be explained if we bear in mind that the br&hma^ gave 
the sddras die lowest ritualistic position in order to make them work 
as slaves, hired labourers, domestic servants, sharecroppers, etc. of 
the bf&kmar^ and others; rich brahma^ landowners arc mentioned in 
Pali texts. Thus, in the description of the varna conflict in the Kali 
age we notice two types of contradictions: the one between the 
brahma^ and kfatriyas on the one hand and the vaisyas on the other; 
and the other between the brahma^ and the sQdras. 

The Kali age is marked by insecurity and widespread lawless¬ 
ness. Both this age and the period of anarchy is characterized by the 
destruction otyogakfema, which is usually translated as welfare.** But 
yoga should be understood in the sense of acquisition and kfema as 
wealth or property, and generally should be understood in 

the sense of protection of property.** It therefore is evident that in 
the Kali age there was no security of property. This may have espe¬ 
cially mattered to people of privileged classes with vested interests. 
The absence of security is underlined by the prevalence of thefts and 
robberies. We are told that thieves and robbers would conduct 
themselves as rulers and rulers would behave as thieves and robbers.*® 
Insecurity of property is characteristic of both arajaka as well as the 
Kali. It is stated that in a state of anarchy a person can neither hope 
to acquire property nor to set up family;*^ two combine to seize the 
property of one and many combine to seize the property of two. 
Further, a free person is reduced to slavery, and women are forcibly 
abducted.** In the description of the Kali several references represent 
householders as thieves (parimofedca)*^ and stealers of clothings.** 
They also appear as thieves of crops.** We learn that on account of 
oppressive taxes householders or peasants {grhastha) were reduced to a 
state of penury, and they had no option but to take to stealing 
although they also masqueraded as munis and took to trade.** 

How was this situation of widespread social disorder and varna 
conflicts caused? It is attributed to natural calamities such as famine, 
drought and heavy rains, but oppressive taxes appear to be an 
important factor. It is stated that extremely troubled with famine 
and oppressive taxes the suffering people would migrate to countries 
prosperous cm account of wheat and barley.*^ A text of about the 
sixth century a.d. speaks not only of drought and oppressive taxes, 
but also of cold, tornado, heat wave, and heavy rains in this context,** 
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It speaks of the robber-like behaviour of the king,^ and states that 
faced with the attack of such greedy and contemptible kings on their 
women and property the subjects would take shelter in forests and 
mountains, and live on vegetables, roots, meat, honey, fruits and 
seeds.*® But references belonging to the third and fourth centuries 
also bring into sharp focus the oppressive activities of the rulers. They 
tell us that in the Kali the kings would cease to become protectors 
and seize the property of their subjects through various kinds of taxes 
and imposts such as customs {hlka) and interest {vydja)}^ It seems 
that this statement refers to the oppression of traders. Another 
passage seems to speak of the oppression of peasants. We learn that at 
the end of xhcyuga the kings would only enjoy taxes {hali and hhaga ); 
they would give up the function of protecting the people and would 
be concerned with protecting themselves.®* What is said about the 
king is also attributed to his agents. It is said that officials called 
goptrs would turn out to be oppressors and give up administrative 
functions.®* 

Migration of people on account of the unbearable burden of 
taxes appears to be an important characteristic of the Kali age. This 
is stated about people in general and brahmam in particular. Obviously 
this phenomenon applies to settled and civilized areas. But it is a 
recurrent feature not confined to any particular period. References 
to migrations because of royal oppression are found in the Jatakas. 
It is likely that fleeing of taxpaying peasants, artisans and traders 
became more common in the third and early fourth centuries to which 
the Kali references are ascribed,®® Migrations may have been an 
important cause of the decay of urban settlements in northern India 
and in the Deccan in post-Kusana and post-Satavahana times.®® 

We can speculate on the reasons for the levy of oppressive taxes 
by the kings in the third and in the beginning of the fourth centuries 
A.D. It is likely that the needs of the rulers went on increasing on 
account of their demand for foreign goods, especially luxury articles. 
Because of flourishing foreign trade they got accustomed to a style of 
life which they could not maintain for long. The king would ask the 
traders to procure any commodity he needed even if they had to pay 
a very high price for it.*® It seems that their demands could no longer 
be satisfied by the peasants, traders, artisans and labourers, in other 
words by the vaisyas and ^Stkas. The fertility of land in certain parts 
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of the country may have been exhausted. Pmnqya and vifti may liavc 
been normally levied from the peasants, for when this was not done 
it was especially recorded by Rudradaman. 

Whatever may have been the reasons for the tyrannical taxation 
typical of the Kali age, it is obvious that it runs counter to the princi¬ 
ples of taxation enunciated in the law books. The basic tenet tliat 
taxes were paid in lieu of protection afforded to the people was 
certainly violated in this age. Similarly, the principle that only as 
much taxes should be levied as enabled tlie people to carry on was 
being clearly transgressed. A passage from the AranycUca Parva sug¬ 
gests that this large-scale exploitation was caused by the mlecchasy 
who are considered to be foreign rulers. It is stated that for a long 
time the earth would be filled with the mlecclias, and out of tear of the 
burden of taxes the brahmans would run belter skelter in all the ten 
directions.*’ We further learn that the earth would have many 
mleccha kings, all addicted to falsehood, sin, and lying.®* But the 
next passage which specifies the names of the dynasties does not 
show all of them to be foreigners, 'riius they are mentioned as 
Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Yavanas, Sudras and Abhiras. In addition 
to them the Kambojas and Aurnikas find place;*® however, in one 
manuscript the first is replaced by the Bahlikas®® and in another the 
second is replaced by the Kunikas.®^ Although neither the Aurnikas 
nor the Kunikas can be clearly identified, it seems tliat some of these 
were foreigners while others were improvised indigenous tribal 
dynasties. The Puranas dealing with the dynasties of the third 
century a.d. give enough indication of the political upheaval caused 
by local dynasts. A Magadha (considered to be a mixed caste) 
king called Visvaphani is credited with the overthrow of all the 
existing kings and with their replacement by the Kaivartas, Madra- 
kas, Pulindas and unbrahmanical peoples in various countries.®* It 
is explicitly stated that the enuuch-like Visvaphani would overthrow 
the established kfatriya order and create another kfatriya order.®* 
This clearly implies the substitution of the existing chiefs, princes, 
nobles and warriors by a new set of improvised adventurers. It is 
symptomatic of a widespread internal upheaval with which fcM'eign 
elements alone were not connected. Therefore, it would be wrong 
to attribute internal lawlessness solely to foreign elements. Both 
foreign and indigenous peoples were eventually brahmanized. In 
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the case of Vi^vaphani it is said that he would worship the gods 
and ancestors, perform sacrifices on the bank of the Ganga and 
would attain the realm of Sakra.®* We are not told anything about 
the ancestry and antecedents of Visvaphani, as in the case of many 
upstart dynasties in the third and fourth centuries a.d. In other 
cases dynasties and peoples are only mentioned, while in this case 
a Magadha individual is mentioned. 

The brahmanical ire is directed against both foreign and in¬ 
digenous dynasties because they took time to acquire legitimacy 
and brahmanical ways of life. In a period of instability there 
certainly arose situations when might became right. Whoever po¬ 
ssessed horses, elephants, chariots and wealth managed to become 
the king.®® Whatever may have been the ancestry and antecedents 
of kings they proved to be tyrannical and exploitative, with the result 
that the chain of a strong reaction against the upper orders, who 
formed the mainstay of the government, continued for some time. 
Thus the varna system was disturbed, and class tension and confusion 
ensued. 

It would be wrong to think that only the poor and oppressed 
sections tried to upset the varna system. The early centuries of the 
Clhristian era were marked by a great spurt in artisanal and commer¬ 
cial activities. This is attested by all types of evidence - epigraphs, 
archaeology, Buddhist texts and foreign accounts. The abundance of 
coins, especially coppers, the presence of towns and flourishing 
foreign trade all bear witness to it. It is stated that in the sinful age, 
i.e. in the Kali, all would turn traders,®® who evidently are looked 
upon with contempt because of their a,nti-varm attitudes and 
activities. The traders are represented as indulging in many tricks 
and selling enormous commodities by adopting fraudulent weights 
and measures.®’ The Divyavadana of about the second-third century 
A.D. indicates the oppression and harassment of traders through the 
imposition of customs, ferry dues, police station dues, etc. which 
they tried to escape by various means.®* The Smrtis of about the 
same time recommend advanced methods of assessing tolls than are 
found in the Arthasastra of Kautilya.®* In addition to customs duties 
merchants had to pay a normal tax called Aara,™ which in the 
Arthasastra is taken by Ghoshal in the technical sense of benevolence.’^ 
The ^anti Parva lays down rules for assessing a general tax called 
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silpapratikara to be levied from artisans,’^ not known to earlier texts, 
which ask artisans to serve for a day in a month for the king.’* All 
this may have caused resentment among artisans and merchants 
against the existing political system. Many of them developed a 
natural grudge against a social system which in spite of their prospe¬ 
rity did not accord them high status. A good number of them tried 
to improve their status and win social prestige by making gifts in the 
cause of Buddhism. The description of the Kali in the Vifnu Purana 
states that gift became the sole means to acquire dharma?^ We 
further learn that the possession of wt'alth became the only source 
of acquiring high family status,’® Further, the accumulation of gems 
and metals alone conferred praiseworthiness.’® It is likely tliat in 
order to express their resentment and improve their ritualistic 
status artisans and traders joined hands with peasants and agricul¬ 
tural labourers and created some kind of commotion. There is a 
faint indication of linkage bctw'cen peasants and traders. At several 
places it is stated that burdened with taxes the peasants would 
take to the vocations of traders.” 

Apart from Buddliism, which still rctain(;d something of its 
old fervour, some heterodox sects such as Vaisnavlsm tried to improve 
the position of the lower orders. 'Fhe Vaisriavite teachings wt're not 
meant for upsetting the varna .system, but were capable of being 
interpreted as such. The Gita declaration, that even the sinful 
{pdpayonayah) vaisyas, sildrasdctid women can attain heaven if tliey take 
refuge in Krsna,’* could act as a sop to the oppressed and offended 
sections of society but could also encourage them to revolt against 
the existing order. The predominance of the pa^andas or teachers 
and followers of heterodox sects is underlined in the description of 
the Kali.’® The adoption of certain symbols is considered to be 
the only ground for entering an dsrama; these symbols were presum¬ 
ably prescribed by different heretical sects.®® We hear of sinful Judra 
ascetics taking to begging and even good people adopting the mode 
of the life of the heterodox secte.*‘ The Vayu Purana speaks of dudra 
yatis and tapasvins^^ and mentions sudras in a calm pose, clad Jn 
brown-red garments, with shaven heads and white teeth, practising 
dharma.^^ The sudra ascetic is considered such a great anathema that 
Rama is represented as having killed the sudra 6ambuka for practi¬ 
sing asceticism. Therefore, all the references quoted above show the 
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impact of heterodox ideology on the sudras. How this actually moulded 
their minds we have no means of finding out. Under the influence 
of dissident sects advanced sections of sudras and vaisyas^ such as 
artisans and traders, may have mobilized the exploited sections and 
created a situation in which the norms and values established by the 
varria system underwent significant changes. This state of affairs 
is depicted as Ka.li in the Mafidbhdrata and Puranas and as ardjaka 
in the Rdmdyam. All these descriptions speak not only of removal of 
frontiers of food and marriage but also, what is more significant, of 
exchange of functions between social classes. This could imply that 
p>casants and traders, namely vaisyas, refused to pay taxes to the 
rulers called kfatriyas; artisans, who were sudras, may have adopted 
a similar stance. Similarly slaves, agricultural labourers, sharecro¬ 
ppers and even imtouchables refused to perform their functions, 
which would mean that the supply of labour to members of the 
higher varms was stopped. The writers of the Kali account evidently 
have in mind such a situation when they present brahmans in a pitiable 
plight, tortured with taxes and fleeing in all directions for relief. 
The condition of the kfatriyos is also depicted as lamentable. It was 
therefore a period of intense social crisis, and of severe trial for the 
classical yar/w system. 

Apparently in order to meet this crisis strong coercive measures 
are recommended in Manu and the ^dnti Parva. The exercise of 
danda assumes an importance which it neither enjoys in any earlier 
law book nor in any other text. The emphasis shifts from the people¬ 
pleasing activities of the king to his fiercer role of suppression. It 
is stated that coercive power protects dharma, artha and kama.^* 
By means of it foodgrains and property are guarded.®® On account 
of the fear of punishment from the king nobody commits sin in this 
world, just as in the other world nobody commits sin on account of 
the fear of the coercive power of Yama.®® Punishment is recommended 
for keeping ail the varies in their proper places. It is advised that 
by way of punishment the brahman should be admonished, die 
kfatriya should be made to surrender, and the vaiJya should be made 
to make gifts or payment. In this context the dudra is called nirda^ay^'^ 
probably because of his incapacity to pay in comparison with the 
veusya. Physical punishment is prescribed for suppressing the ca^dlas 
and mUcchaSy^ evidently people outside the brahmanical fold. In 
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all likelihood such punishment was meant for sudras in general. The 
use of coercion is considered essential for maintaining the dsrama 
or the life-stage system. It is stated tliat only out of fear of punishment 
members of all the stages stick to their stage.**® The king is called 
davdtt, and also leader and discipliner; what is more important, he 
is called the imperishable dharma, lord of the varnas and dsramas}^ 
The point is emphasized that the power of coercion {danda) discipli¬ 
nes the subjects, protects everybody, and activises the slothful; wise 
men consider dharma to be identical with danda. Apparently the 
mechanism of coercion was considered very efilxtive in restoring 
social harmony and in compelling members of various classes to 
carry out the duties assigned to them. But the performance of 
functions was particularly important in the case of the producing 
classes. Here we may refer to an apt simile from the §dnti Parva. 
It states that if coercion is not applied camels, oxen, asses and don¬ 
keys, yoked to the cart, do not movc.®^ This advice is apparently 
intended for those who are in charge of making people work. Manu 
lays down that the vaisyas and sudras should not be allowed to 
deviate from their functions, otherwise the whole world would be 
thrown into a state of chaos.®® It is in this context that Manu pres¬ 
cribes slavery for the sudra either through purchase or without pur¬ 
chase, for in Manu’s opinion he was created for this purpose by the 
Creator himself,®* We further learn that in order to put an end to 
disorder {viplava) appearing in the order set up by the sruiis and 
smrtis, at the end of Kali would appear Visnu in the Kalki incarna¬ 
tion in a brahman family, and he would destroy all the mkcchas, 
daryus and people of mischievous conduct and would reestablish all 
people in their respective dharmac?^ The Puranas assign a similar 
role to a king called Pramati, who is identified by some scholars as 
Gandra Gupta II.®* 

All these descriptions should not be dismissed as mere specula¬ 
tion and figments of imagination. That social disorders were a 
recurrent feature in the early centuries of the Christian era and that 
attempts were made to restore the varna system can also be inferred 
from inscriptions. In the second century a.d. Gautamiputra !lata- 
karm is credited with having put an end to confusion between the 
four varnas.*’’ The tradition is continued in later inscriptions. An 
epigraph of the Pallava king Sirphavarman of the sixth century 
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A.D. speaks of his being ever ready to save dharma beset with the evils 
arising out of the Kali age.®® A copper-plate grant issued by Visnu- 
gopa in the twelfth year of this king records the gift of the village 
Nedungaraya in Mandarastra as ^aranikagrama to several brah¬ 
mans. The village means a ‘refugee-village’,®® which was created for 
providing shelter to troubled brahmans, apparently from some neigh¬ 
bouring area of Nellore district to which the grant belongs. In tliis 
case the brahmanization of the village was a clear consequence of 
social disordei. Similarly, the Kadamba king Santivarman {c. a.d. 
455-70) is credited with having saved brahmanhood in tlie Kali 
age.^®® However, while coercion may have been used in tlie third 
and fourth centuries a.d. to restore order it is neither possible to 
pinpoint the region nor the time marked by disorder. But the general 
descriptions of the Kali in the texts do point to a state of deej) social 
crisis, possibly in the areas le.ss indoctrinated w'ith the brahmanical 
values and teachings. 

In dealing with the Kali crisis coercion was coupled with con¬ 
cession. It seems that defiance on the part of peasants, traders, 
artisans and labourers made it difficult to collect taxes. The normal 
practice, according to which taxes were collected from peasants and 
others, brought to a central pool, and then disbursed as salaries 
to officials and gifts to priests, failed to w'ork. Hence it w^as necessary 
to evolve some alternative system. Manu therefore recommends that 
fiscal and administrative officers should be paid by grants of land as 
salaries.^®^ The law books of Gupta times prescribe land grants as 
rewards for valour.*®* Since such grants were recorded on perishable 
material they have not been recovered. But from the second century, 
more extensively from the third and fourth centuries a.d., w'e get 
a large number of land grants recorded in lieu of religious services 
for acquiring spiritual merit. Since these grants were to last for 
ever, they were inscribed on stone or copper which enabled them to 
survive. It is significant that such grants received importance at a 
time when oppressed with taxes the brdhmam are described as running 
in all directions for security and livelihood. It is likely that from the 
setded areas the brdhmam went to the peripheral areas where they 
were welcomed by the new princes. 

In a period of social turmoil, when it was difficult to collect taxes, 
tfie usefulness of land grants can be hardly exaggerated. Land 
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grants to religious parties on a large scale with administrative rights 
absolved the kings of the responsibility of collecting revenues and 
maintaining law and order. The same purpose was served by grants 
made to secular parties. It was no longer found necessary to maintain 
a huge bureaucracy of the Maurya type. Decentralization became 
the order of the day. Fiscal and administrative officials, posted in the 
different parts of a kingdom, had to fend for themselves, and in the 
process emerged to be powerful landed intermediaries with vested 
interests. 

The features of the Kali as described in the texts of the third and 
fourth centuries acquire meaning and significance only if they are 
examined against the general background of the period. The period 
following the age of the Kusanas and Satavahanas and preceding 
that of the Guptas was marked not only by political instability but 
also by decline of trade and towns. In addition to the Puranic 
passages inscriptions also suggest that there was a drive for more 
taxes. All tliis seriously affected the old scheme of varnas, which did 
not exactly suit the new situation. Apparently the Kali precipitated 
the pace of transition from the classic.al varna model to the modified 
varm model of a feudal type. Those who practised varnasamkara 
wanted to exchange places in the existing social order; they never 
conceived of a system in which social classes could be dispensed with. 
They attacked property and privilege, but they never thought of 
a society in which these two would disappear. Similarly, those who 
tided to restore the old classical varna stabilized through the mecha¬ 
nism of birth and ritual failed to resurrect it in its pristine purity. 
They found it necessary to rearrange and redistribute property and 
privilege. They had to come to terms with many foreign and indige¬ 
nous chiefs who assumed power not on account of legitimacy and 
kfatriya origins but by dint of valour and adventure in a period of 
social upheaval. These had now to be accorded the corresponding 
ritualistic status and called k^atriyas, however grudgingly. A more 
fundamental change seems to have taken place in the position of 
agp-icultural slaves and labourers, who seem to have been mostly 
siidras. The practice of employing slaves in agricultural production 
practically stopped in Gupta times. On account of this factCHP as 
well as the practice of absorbing aboriginal peasants in brahmanical 
society through land grants, the Judras began to be represented as 
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peasants in post-Gupta texts. While the siidras were upgraded in 
this manner, the vaUjya peasants were downgraded on account of the 
creation of landed intermediaries who in many areas took the place 
of royal officials for collecting taxes and maintaining order. Seen in 
its totality the Kali crisis of the late third and fourth centuries ap¬ 
pears as a prelude to the feudalization of Indian society. 
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Development and Indian Cultural Values 


The issue of development has by now become so controversial that 
widespread acceptance of any major systematic interpretation is 
highly unlikely. Development is one of the most pervasive global 
influences in the life of twentieth-century man, having profound 
sigfnificance on the environment, politics, economics, behaviour 
patterns and cultural values for literally countless millions today and 
for generations to come. There is no aspect of life-human, animal, 
plant or the ecology which joins us together-which can for long 
remain untouched by this awesome phenomenon. 

There is, however, no single monolithic concept of development. 
Rather, there are many ideas of development based on an amalgam 
of Western historical experiences, institutions, beliefs, and cultural 
values. It is, in my opinion, essential to an understanding of the idea 
of development to examine these aspects of nineteenth-century 
Europe and North America for it is there that the components of 
the contemporary ideology of development are to be found. 

My interpretation is that European colonialism was intimately 
affected and directed by developing values of industrialism, techno¬ 
logy and egalitarianism, that these ideas and institutions were 
expanded by a new emphasis on the concept of progfress. The con¬ 
cept of progress is related not only to perceiving things as ‘problems’ 
but also to the Western lineal concept of time. I propose to show 
how these ideas are connected with development and cultural values. 

The nineteenth-century European experience of colonialism 
was substantially different from those of earlier civilizations. Their 
motives were avowedly economic, not merely in the sense of looting 
and returning, but for the longer range purpose of establishing direct 
political and administrative control in order to exploit local goods 
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and resources for the mother country. Pre-nineteenth century ex¬ 
pressions of adventure, aggressiveness, conquest and financial gain 
gave way to extensive heavy warfare between the conquerors among 
themselves and against the occasional rebellions by the victims of 
their conquest. Unfortunately, most countries of Asia, including the 
gjreat civilizations of China, Indonesia and India were ruled and 
exploited by these conquerors from Europe. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, new ideas, institu¬ 
tions and values were becoming firmly established in Europe and 
North America in order to meet this cliange in the physical and 
cultural ecology. Industrialization and the scientific discoveries and 
inventions which went hand in hand were committed to the path of 
egalitarianism, mass production and mass consumption. The times 
of craftsmen and artisans, leisurely scholarship, barter economy, 
and days and nights lived by the rhythm of the sun, stars and seasons 
would fade into a faster tempo regulated by a new machine-the 
watch. 

Industrialization altered the urban concept of ilie Greek polls 
or the Roman civis and the cathedral or financial cities to its own new 
image. Employment was given a new definition unparalleled in 
human history. Henceforth it would mean primarily the sale ol' 
time for money in a single dimensional activity which was governed 
strictly by the clock or watch. The cities became employment centres 
and, while those ‘employed’ in processing raw materials from die 
colonies increased, the number engaged in agriculture diminished. 
The patterns of agriculture in the colonies changed too as more land 
was taken for cash crops and less for consumer crops to feed the 
people. . 

Ideals of mass production, mass consumption and mass employ¬ 
ment were the foundations for a general creed of massism as part of 
the value of social equality which would dominate in the twentieth 
century. One of its most important aspects was that of mass educa¬ 
tion. By the twentieth century mass education would become com¬ 
pulsory for most children in most of the world. Mass education was 
important not only to train employees for industrialism and the 
technol(^ which accompanied it, but more importantly to teach 
the cultural values and focus which were necessary for survival or 
dominance. In the final analysis, that is perhaps the objective of 
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most education throughout history. Mass participation in the poli¬ 
tical process gave fuller meaning to the slogan that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. The dictum in the Hindu law book that 
one wise man can declare the law but a thousand fools cannot^ was 
lost in antiquity and entirely inconsistent with nineteenth-century 
Fairopejan cultural values. 

The aggressive conquest which subdued the colonies became 
cherished as a value. Not only could man be conquered by techno- 
logy, nature too, by the scientific method, could be made to give 
up her secrets, reveal herself and then be conquered. Technology 
could enter the earth’s surface and remove massive quantities of 
resources to provide fuel and materials to keep machines going, 
employing people to produce more that they might get money to 
consume more. Aggressive competition was valued as part of the 
work ethic to which the newly employed were educated. Punctuality 
took on an economic meaning and would become a dominant 
cultural value in the twentieth century. 

The ethnocentrism engendered by these heady conquests of 
man and nature was quite remarkable. Ignoring the laudatory 
accounts of the political, social, religious and economic conditions 
in many countries of Asia (even considering the distortions and 
partial evidence) of earlier travellers and with little study, the people 
and their cultures were dubbed as primitive. While availing them¬ 
selves of gunpowder, printing and a numerical system from Asia, 
which made the technology possible, the Asians were branded as 
superstitious and ignorant by the vast majority of Europeans of the 
nineteenth century. The English poet and journalist closely con¬ 
nected with India, Rudyard Kipling, summed them up in what 
continues as a dominant stereotype to this day-The White Man’s 
Burden. 

The European and North American educational institutions 
promoted then, and to a large extent now, the stereotype of the 
peoples of Africa, Asia and Latin America as being still primitive 
people. Agriculture especially is described as being primitive, but 
so is housing, methods of manual labour, and economic conditions. 
The lack of the ability to read or write is equated with ignorance 
by a society which itself increasingly communicates by audio-visual 
means. Religions such as Hinduism are contrasted at their folk level 
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with the elite level of Christianity and found wanting. I’he remark¬ 
able systems of indigenous medicine are virtually unknowTi, and the 
people depicted as diseased and dependent on Western pharmaceu¬ 
ticals for their health. The countries now labeilt‘d as riiird World 
are - in a word which used to be widely used to describe them - 
backward countries according to the emphasis of most Western 
educational material. It is from this genealogy that primitiv'e people 
have come through backward countries to undcrdcveloj^cd nation.s. 

There is no appropriate Indian equivalent which visualizes 
development within an economic framework. ‘Dev't'loprnent’, if we 
are to use the term at all, is often cloaked in spiritual, cultural or 
social terms. The criteria usually reflect the overcoming of spiritual 
obstacles such as greed, lust, possessivencss, the attainment of mental 
discipline, and an attitude of detached benign afTcrtion to all crea¬ 
tures. It may also suggest a refined style of living as is expres.scd for 
example in passages from the KdmasfUra or a desiralile ecological 
environment as indicated in certain types of town planning and 
urban life. But there is no equivalent in Indian concepts of develop¬ 
ment relating to economic standards, acquisitions, numlxr of servants 
or levels of medical facilities. Even standards of (“duration arc not 
u.sed to indicate development, except so far as one absorbs the 
spiritual values implicit in education. 

Indian cultural values not only downplay but are indeed suspi¬ 
cious of outward manifestations of any kind. Their emphasis is not 
on the outward manifestation of efficiency, production, acquisition 
or status, but rather on the inward achievement of harmony, affec¬ 
tion, disinterestedness, non-violence and the search for truth. 

The concept of development must be understood to be a pro¬ 
jection, rather than a reality, based on identifiable Western images 
and stereotypes combined with a unique historical experienctr. The 
cultural values which arose from the dynamics of the nineteenth- 
century industrial, technological, scientific, economic and social 
alterations are the basis for the criteria of today’s development. 

Perhaps most significant of all those cultural values is the con¬ 
cept of progress. There are many definitions of this idea but its 
genealogy is unclear. Some find it inherent in the teachings of* 
Christianity. It is clearly expressed in eighteenth-century writings 
and explicit in the philosophies of Kant and Hegel. Darwin’s theories 
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of evolution were interpreted as confirming its existence as part of 
nature. 

Nineteenth-century sociology was interpreted under the guide¬ 
lines of the concept of progress of Comte and Gondorcet. A political, 
social and economic interpretation of progress was provided for the 
common man’s benefit by Karl Marx.^ What was the essence of this 
cultural value of progress ? Although criticized for its narrowness, 
the definition of J. B. Bury will suffice for our purposes. ‘This idea 
means that civilization has moved, is moving and will move in a 
desirable direction.’® 

Inherent in the concept of progress is that through work and 
science man will overcome the obstacles which prevent him from 
achieving his desires. This view has given rise to a perception which 
dominates the daily thinking of many Europeans and North 
Americans. I’he overcoming of obstacles is understood as a problem. 
This word, fundamental in mathematics and science, is also a basic 
social, economic and political perception. Daily life is filled with 
‘problems’. Indeed another most common stereotype of the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America is that they are problems with 
huge problems to solve. These problems are the topics of develop¬ 
ment literature. Agricultural problems, health problems, trans¬ 
portation and communication problems, educational problems, 
social problems, technological problems, political problems, popula¬ 
tion problems and employment problems are a short list of those 
matters which are seen as problems. 

The sine qua non of progress, however, is the even larger concept 
of time. Progress is measured within a time period, this being the 
key factor. A society’s concept of time and the cultural values asso¬ 
ciated with that perception are, therefore, essential to an imder- 
standing of the issue of development. The overwhelmingly dominant 
Western concept of time is a lineal one. Things begin and things 
end. Indeed deatli is usually understood as the end of life as we 
know it. The concept widi its associated cultural values may be 
illustrated somewhat as follows: 

Beginning End 


Birth 

New 


Death 

Old 
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For the most part, the space between birth and death for those in 
lineal time cultures today is regulated and often governed by the 
machine and the clock. The industrial technological society must 
insist on adherence to rigid standards of mechanized time as a cul¬ 
tural value to ensure its survival and dominance. 

As a society oriented towards mass production and mass con¬ 
sumption it will emphasize the new as opposed to the old-two 
other time concepts perceived very differently in the cultural values 
of other societies. Products will be advertised as new, improved, 
recent, youthful; all terms culturally understood as highly desirable. 
Indeed, development itself is sometimes called modernization- 
suggesting that the most recent is the best. To be ‘ahead of the times’ 
is considered highly complimentary, while being ‘behind the times’ 
is close to an insult. To be ‘old-fashioned’, ‘archaic’, or worse, ‘ob¬ 
solete’ is highly undesirable. Of course, cultural values are hardly 
ever so completely dominant as to annihilate all recessive cultural 
values. Such exclusive rigidity would be likely to result in the extinc¬ 
tion of the culture through inability to adapt to changing environ¬ 
ments. Some words such as ‘senior’, ‘antique’, ‘venerated’ still retain 
positive connotations. But essentially the lineal time perceptions of 
technological societies is an anti-age focus. As children arc rounded 
up for introduction to these cultural values and then begin employ¬ 
ment, the elderly, having been retired from their employment are 
with increasing frequency being housed together on the basis of their 
age. Not suprising since old things are considered to be of little value 
and discarded as waste. Nevertheless, without this anti-age time 
orientation, the technological society would be severely hampered. 
Youth, cosmetics, fashions, newness, innovation, are all part of a 
desire, as one major soft-drink advertiser puts it, to be part of the 
‘now generation*. 

Since this time perception is not only lineal but also limited in 
its duration, time is understood as a valuable commodity not to be 
‘wasted’. On the contrary, it should be ‘spent wisely*. Or better yet, 
it should be ‘saved*. Most traditional cultures are perplexed and 
uncomfortable with this understanding since their perception is that 
‘time passes’ oc when chatting with friends or relaxing that they are 
‘just passing the time*. For many of us, however, events are fre- 
quendy perceived as time periods of beginning and end associated 
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with jobs which should be completed quidkly. Speed, fastness, and 
quickness are a major emphasis of this value system. They are keys 
to ‘saving’ time. Speed, therefore, in development, becomes a criterion 
for measuring success or effectiveness. Planning must also be recog¬ 
nized as an expression of this cultural value perception of lineal 
limited time in which to achieve progress, thus moving from under¬ 
developed to developed. Speed becomes esjiecially meaningful in 
the areas of transportation and commimication (or more correctly 
transmitting) systems. Indeed it is accurate to say that the pervasive¬ 
ness of the value attached to speed affects human behaviour Very 
substantially in technological societies from getting dressed in the 
morning, through the employment day, the fast food meals, and 
relationships with others by appointment. In many Asian countries 
the new emphasis on speed has fundamentally altered cultural values 
and living patterns. 

What I have tried to indicate thus far is that the concept of 
development is itself a cultural value based on a peculiar historical 
experience of Western Europe and North America, intimately re¬ 
lated to the rise of industry, science and technology, which in turn 
was related to colonialism and resource exploitation by the Western 
FKJwers in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The stereotype of label¬ 
ling these societies as underdeveloped derives from earlier ethno¬ 
centric images based on incomplete and inaccurate understandings 
of the peoples as primitive and backward, and is spread through 
the educational resources media and government systems. As 
development projects introduce the values associated with a techno¬ 
logical society, the ‘developing’ society begins to share this distorted 
image of itself. 

Erik Erikson, in his book Gandhi's Truihy calls this process 
‘pseudo-speciation’ and sums it up this way. ‘The most frightening 
aspect of pseudo-speciation, however, is the fact that a “species” 
which has come under the dominance of another is apt to incorporate 
the derisive opinion of the dominant “species” into its own self¬ 
estimation, that is, it permits itself to become infantihzed, storing up 
within and against itself a rage which it dares not vent against the 
oppressor and, indeed, often dares not feel. This can become a 
curse from generation to generation, leading at first to occasional 
violence from among the oppressed themselves, until, at last, all 
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the latent rage can rush into riotous manifestation at a moment 
when historical circumstances seem to invite and to sanction an 
explosion.’* 

There is a growing literature indicating the distress suffered by 
the peoples and cultures of traditional societies where the Western 
cultural values associated with development have penetrated. Of 
course, in many cases, colonialism itself introduced these values, 
establishing political, economic and educational systems modelled 
on their own. It is, however, the concept of development and the 
programmes associated with it which have most seriously and ad¬ 
versely affected traditional cultural values and the institutions 
associated with them. Indeed, it may properly be stated that one of 
the primary objectives of development programmes is precisely 
to destroy traditional values and institutions that technological 
values may dominate. 

It may be useful here to examine briefly the impact of Western 
technological values on Indian cultural values and institutions. 

One of the most significant institutions in the Jives of people in 
the world today is the government. At no time in previous human 
history has government penetrated so deeply into daily life. Nor 
have the political systems of the world, despite their minor differences, 
been so uniform. The government itself is one of the major consumers 
of technology. For most countries, well over sixty per cent of the 
foreign aid budget is disbursed in bi-lateral development programmes 
- that is, from government to government. In India, approximately 
eighty per cent of the government bureaucracy is drawn from 
twenty per cent of the population, largely the urbanized elite. Most 
of these have been educated in Western modelled educational 
institutions. Unfortunately, many of this elite have not been made 
aware of traditional Indian cultural values in a sympathetic way. 

As with the term ‘development’, there are many definitions of 
the idea of culture and cultural values. Kroeber and Kluckhohn 
state, ‘the essential core of culture consists of traditional (i.e. histo¬ 
rically derived and selected) ideas and especially their attached 
values’.® Klineberg sums up culture as ‘that whole “way of life” 
which is determined by social environment’.* Carr calls it, ‘The 
accumulated transmissible results of past behaviour in association’.^ 
An xmderstanding of cultural values enables us to appreciate the 
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rational organic adaptation a society makes to its various environ¬ 
ments. Dominant cultural values will manifest themselves repeatedly 
in cultural ideas, behaviour and institutions. 

Probably the most significant and dominaiit Indian cultural 
value is that of order. The breadth and meaning of this concept is 
indicated by the Sanskrit word dharma. Dharmay the texts tell us, is 
the standard against which everything else is measured. There is 
nothing more powerful than dharma. It may be compared in many 
respects to the Chinese concept of the Tao and to some degree the 
Western idea of natural law. Dharma is the source of Law, the customs 
of the righteous, the order which brings harmony. Dharma comes 
from tlie Sanskrit root rf/tr, which means to uphold, for indeed it is 
dharma which upholds the world. As the earth upholds, supports and 
nourishes our bodies, dharma upholds, supports and nourishes our 
being. The highest dharmay Hindus say and the texts explicitly state, 
is non-injury, or ahiriisa. Dharma is also stated to be Truth. Where 
dharma is expressed, there is Truth. Where Truth is revealed, that 
is dharma.^ The greatest force in the world is the fOTce of Truth or, 
as Gandhi called it, satydgraha. With it, even a weak person will 
overcome the strong. 

Dharma is also particularized as Duty. The order of society is 
best ensured when all carry out the duties which are appropriate to 
their station in life, to others and to oneself. It is significant that one 
aspect of the dharma of the rulers is not to interfere in the local customs 
of regions unless such customs are clearly adhdrmiCy and even then 
caution is advised. Harmony is valued over conflict, non-injury over 
violence, contemplation and quiet over action and noise, hierarchical 
order over egalitarianism, and the importance of the inward search 
rather than outward acquisitions. 

To the extent that such cultural values are influential in govern¬ 
ing the behaviour, beliefs and institutions of the vast majority of the 
peoples of India, they have an obvious importance for those interested 
in development and cultural values. 

Just as an analysis of the Western lineal concept of time reveals 
the directions of its associated cultural values, so an examination of 
the traditional Indian concept of time teUs us much about Indian 
cultural values. It helps us to understand why men such as Gandhi 
and Tagore opposed so sti ongly the introduction of technolc^ical 
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values. It may enable us to learn areas of inappropriateness in 
development projects. 

The Indian concept of time may be likened to a gigantic wheel 
in which colours gently blend into each other. To represent the 
enormity even of the Indian finite calculations of this infinite process, 
that wheel might have to stretch around the world’s circumference. 
The numbers may be difficult to follow, but the meaning will be 
clear. This wheel represents 311,040,000 million years or one hundred 
years of Brahma, the creator source. Each of these years is divided 
into 360 days or kalpas which each constitutes 4,320 million years. 
Each kalpa has 14 manoantaras taking place within it, each lasting 
306,720,000 years. Between all periods the world is reabsorbed 
into its causal source from which it is subsequently recreated as 
one may inhale and then exhale or as day and night follow activity 
and rest. Each manvantara contains 71 mafmyugasy each of which is 
composed of 4 ages, yugaSy distinguished primarily by the level of 
morality in each. These are called Krta yuga^ Treta yuga^ Dvapara 
yuga and Kali yuga. The standards of moral conduct or dhama 
deteriorates by about one-fourth as each age passes. The Krta yuga 
is the age of truth; a time in the most ancient memory of man when 
truth was the most dominant value and ail activity and thought 
were governed by that value.® Keats refers to this frame of mind in 
a most extraordinary and encompassing summary line in his Ode to 
a Grecian Urn. ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty; That is all ye know 
on earth and all ye need to know.* That statement is a song of the 
Absolute. To those who desired freedom, a cry heard in most 
coimtries today, Christ had later said, ‘Ye shall know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make you free.* Which returns us to Gandhi’s ^peal 
to Truth (satya) force {agraha), to win freedom. In that J^tayugUj 
also known as satycyuga (die age of truth) the desires of men were few 
and easily satisfied. They lived in harmony and accord. There was 
no government, no laws, no acts of injury, no anger, no greed. The 
story is continued in the Buddhist texts.*^® Greed crept in and men 
began dividing property and saying ‘this is mine*. Government and 
law arose and so did theft. But a minor rebuke was all that was 
necessary in the next age, the Tret& yugdy in which three out of the 
four parts of dharma or righteous conduct was still in die hearts of 
men. But, both Hindu and Buddhist texts emphasize, the fcH*ce of 
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greed is insatiable. To seek to end or satisfy desire by obtaining 
desires is like trying to put out a fire with more wood. The flames 
may diminish temporarily, but they soon surge higher with more 
desires. As greed increased, so did anger and violence and govern¬ 
ment, theft, and increased focus on satisfying desires. As a conse¬ 
quence of this decrease in morality, living was also more difficult. 
People would hoard food and other things, taking more than they 
needed and shortages would occur for others. By the time of the 
Dvapara yuga^ morality was becoming rather evenly balanced 
between truth and untruth, violence and non-violence, righteous 
and harmonious behaviour and the reverse. In the last of the four 
yitgaSy the YLaliyuga, there is unfortunately a dominance of untruthful 
behaviour even in the government itself which is supposed to lead 
people in the paths of good conduct. There will often be more dis¬ 
harmony than harmony, established concepts of order will break 
down and concern for the truth will be little regarded. Greed will 
dominate man’s behaviour, and the pursuit of satisfying desires will 
govern their lives. According to this Indian concept of time we are 
at present in the Kali yuga of the seventh manvantara of the kalpa at 
the end of which the life force is reabsorbed into its source to be 
recreated again as the play (/i/a) of the Divine. 

In this cultural value of time, there is no beginning or end. All 
things pass from one name and form {nama-rupa) to another name 
and form. The emphasis is not on results but on process. Things are 
going to change anyway-that is a cosmic law. Here the emphasis 
is that change should come with harmony, without conflict. 

A developed person, in this context, is not one who pursues 
acquisitions, but rather one who directs his efforts towards dharma 
in this most diflUcult age. Subdue anger. Cultivate tranquility. Act 
truthfully and without injury. These are very different criteria for 
development from those proposed by contemporary definitions. 
Where the cultural value of absorption rather than rejection as 
waste is a concomitant of the concept of time, mass consumption 
may be difficult to implement. The cultural emphasis on reabsorb¬ 
ing and modifying is part of a dominant Indian perception that 
includes all plant and animal life, the soul (dtmm) through the 
cycle of reincarnation, time and all universes. There is no beginning 
OT end, no suggestion of a Day ctf Judgement when it will all be over 
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or death as a finality. There is no cultural orientation towards the 
view that the old should be thrown out, tliat the new is better. 
There is no anti-age bias such as is so prevalent in technological 
societies and which is necessary to encourage more mass consump¬ 
tion, production and employment. Elderly people play a vital and 
crucial role in the social, religious and economic life of India. The 
title ‘elder’ is one of respect and in the family life of India the role 
of senior members is governing. As the Dhammapada puts it, ‘In him 
who is ever inclined to honour and respect elders, these four things 
are increased: length of life, beauty, happiness and strength.’” To 
penetrate this society with anti-age values will clearly have an 
awesome and traumatic effect. 

The high positive value of speed associated with lineal time is 
also not part of the cyclical time perception of India. The parameters 
of time, as we have seen, are so enormous that there is no need to 
feel rushed. This unwillingness to hurry, to be punctual, or ‘on time* 
is found especially confusing and frustrating for many Westerners. 
Bargaining, that time-honoured and time-consuming process of det¬ 
ermining price, is an effrontery, both in terms of speed and control, 
for a technologically oriented market-place. The degree to which 
the practice of bargaining has been reduced in a traditional society 
may be one index for assessing the extent of value changes. In other 
major areas of life, Indian cultural values also discourage speed: 
in relationships with guests, with friends and with relatives, in fact 
basic daily human relationships. Leisure is as necessary for the 
inward search as action is seen to be for the outward control over 
environment. To create a sense of urgency calling for speedy change 
is not consistent with reflective judgement. The major teachings of 
all the world’s religions concur with that perspective. 

An analysis of the cmicept of time in both societies indicates 
clearly that it is intimately related to development and cultural 
values. Indeed, the experience of mankind suggests that the cyclical 
concept and its values have been more widely desirable in mc«t 
societies through much of their history. Values arc, in part, responses 
to environment, both cultural and physical. Since environments 
necessarily differ, so too will values. 

Nevertheless, the impact of technological values on Indian 
cultural values and institutions has been considerable. In a land 
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where non-injury had been the highest virtue, the use of pesticides 
is increasing in agriculture. New varieties of grains require its use.*® 
Mass education using a Western modelled system js compulsory and 
widespread. It has introduced the idea that education is primarily 
fqr the purpose of employment which immediately follows schooling, 
according to the Western definition. Today’s curriculum does not 
appear to be any advance on the traditional Indian concept of vidya 
or knowledge which enables one to perceive, rather than to acquire. 
A list in the Chdruiogya Upanifad of about the eighth century b.c. 
contains the following topics of study: the Vedas, history, grammar, 
ritual, mathematics, physics, time, logic, polity, technology, archery, 
astronomy, health, the fine arts, study of earth, plants and animals, 
propriety and impropriety, virtue and vice, truth and untruth.*® 
The traditional view that teaching is a service given to a student 
who serves is now largely replaced by state and private funds for 
hired employees. There are few dhama schools and children are 
taken early from the educational influences of the family. There is 
increased conflict between teachers and students and between 
students and their families. Awareness and understanding of indi¬ 
genous cxiltural values give place to training in the values of a 
technologically oriented society. Since the social and industrial 
infrastructure cannot accept the substantial numbers trained in the 
new values, unemployment of the educated elite is widespread and 
likely to increase. 

Substantial dislocation has occurred in other major areas of 
Indian culture as well. The focus of traditional law was to reesta¬ 
blish the harmony broken by discord. The highest weight was given 
to local customs at all levels of judicial enquiry. The courts were to 
be used only as a last resort. There was no class of lawyers, it being 
the responsibility of the judicial bench to search diligently after 
truth that dhama should prevail. Although the system has been 
praised by many commentators as a model of intelligence and 
effectiveness, its idealism was suspect and its decentralized adminis¬ 
tration contrary to Western legal principles. The adversarial rela¬ 
tionships of Western cultural values and centralization are now 
embedded in the Indian judicial system to the disadvantage of 
dlutmui. 

The ayurvedic medical system and other indigenous forms of 
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medicine of India are virtually unknown in the West. Medicine, 
like law and education, reflects cultural values. Western chemical 
medicine and its rigid guild system of physicians has severely 
damaged the practice and development of indigenous medicine. 
The emphasis on chemical drugs is consistent with our cultural 
values. They save tunc, are efficient, scientifically respectable, 
quickly dispensed, promoted by powerful commercial interests, 
advertised as ‘problem* solvers, and ethnocentrically arc considered 
the best in the world. Every twenty-four to thirty-six hours fi'om 
fifty to eighty per cent of the adult population in the United States 
and Britain swallow a medically prescribed chemical. While tlie 
American price index has risen by seventy-four per cent in the last 
twenty years, the cost of medical care has risen by three hundred 
and thirty per cent and the cost of keeping a patient in a hospital 
for one day has risen by five hundred per cent.** Studies show tliat 
at least one-third of the diagnosis made by physicians are likely to 
be incorrect, while nine out of ten made by social workers were 
incorrectly diagnosed.*® The serious adverse effects of Western 
chemical medicine on cultural values has been indicated by Ivan 
lUich and several other writers.*® I believe their analysis to be sound 
and relevant to the topic of development and cultural values. 

The list of the areas in which the cultural values of develop¬ 
ment have affected Indian cultural values and institutions is exten¬ 
sive. In addition to those listed it includes housing, methods of 
transport, communication, administration, food patterns, games, 
clothing, music, government, agriculture, and the family. Deve¬ 
lopment is, as indicated earlier, an awesome phenomenon with 
implicit and explicit cultural values which pose a major threat to 
the physical and cultural ecologies of the world. 

There are many criticisms of the perspective I have presented 
here. Some argue that there is no relationship between the cultural 
values expressed in classical Indian texts and contemporary popular 
behaviour. Renunciation and non-acquisition are no more charac¬ 
teristics of the people of India, they say, than they are of Americans. 
Traditional Indian cultural values are ideals not suitable to a practi¬ 
cal wcffld. Others argue that the benefits of technology should not 
be denied to the poorest of the world when it would relieve their 
suffering and give them higher standards of living. As the Vice- 
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Chairman of the Delhi Authority put it: ‘We cannot think in terms 
of limits of growth. For us “development is not the cause of environ¬ 
mental inadequacies but the cure”. We have to remove poverty 
which is the worst pollutant. And poverty cannot be removed with¬ 
out development, industrialization and urbanization.’” 

There is pMjrhaps little need to enter into a polemic. This discus¬ 
sion will continue for some years. Technological cultural values 
will continue to penetrate traditional societies. In Latin America 
nearly a third of viewing time is devoted to U. S. programmes. 
American T.V. exports take about half the transmission time in 
Guatemala and Nicaragua. In Hong Kong, eighty per cent of the 
programmes are American. Israel reaches ninety-five per cent.^* 
There is no doubt that the world television market will continue to 
be dominated by the cultural values of technology and Western 
countries for many years. 

The objective of minimizing suffering is always a noble aspira¬ 
tion, but this is not a new question. The cultural values of different 
societies offer different adaptations. Suffering is the primary concern 
of Buddhist teachings which have influenced much of Asia. Its 
perception and suggested responses are very different from those 
recommended by the criteria for development. The concept of 
development, its criteria and standards must be redefined. There 
must be a significant component of respect for the integfrity of other 
cultural values. The process must be slowed down and altered to 
enable more reflective contemplation and mature judgements. 

Development projects should have historical precedents in the 
indigenous culture of the area affected. They should be in accord 
with existing cultural values and emphasize indigenous institutions, 
systems, practices and materials. They should make full use of local 
resources without violating the physical ecology. There must be a 
meaningful moral dimension in which harmony not greed is pro¬ 
moted. There should be full consideration of traditional economic 
policies as indicated in classical texts. Where local sentiment is 
opposed to projects, they should not be implemented. Projects should 
encourage the independence of the villages along Gandhian ideas 
of self-sufficiency - not over-production. Dependency should not 
be created on imported products or foreign markets. Handicrafts 
should not be debased as mass produced items for tourist trade. The 
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reliance on Western-developed chemical medicine is expensive, 
uncertain and inaccessible to the large majority of people without 
incurring even greater costs. Its support should be reduced while 
increasing facilities for indigenous medicines and therapy. Projects 
should be decentralized as much as possible in administration and 
policy making. Western modelled educational patterns should be 
reduced while encouraging the multi-dimensional educational 
methods and systems which transmit indigenous values and adapta¬ 
tions. Projects should avoid giving assistance to expansion of existing 
transportation facilities which depend on foreign imports, whether 
aircraft, commercial roads or vehicles. There should be no assistance 
for projects which increase the power of the central government or 
administrative branches. Consumer crop agriculture rather than 
cash crop growing should be encouraged. TTie beneficiaries of 
projects ought not to be first the donor country or the national 
government, the business and industrial community or the wealthy 
as they often are now. This means that the bilateral aid budgets of 
Western countries should be dramatically reduced. Multi-dimen¬ 
sional services and non-income producing activities should also be 
included in the definition of employment, not merely sale of time 
for money or business. 

These are some of the ways I believe that development acti¬ 
vities can be made more consistent with indigenous cultural values. 
The cultural diversity of the world is one of the most precious 
heritages of mankind. To erode it is to diminish human freedom 
and thought. 
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The Ramayana: Theme and Variation 


The epic can be seen as the expression of a certain historical 
consciousness, even though the events which it describes may not 
be historically authenticated. The epic form is in origin part of an 
oral tradition and comes to be ‘frozen* into a literary form at a date 
subsequent to that of the events described. It reflects a changed 
historical situation in which the new is looking back on the old and 
often doing so nostalgically. The nostalgia is, however, circumscrib¬ 
ed by new demands. The continuity of the epic is not merely due 
to a love for mythology and legend in a particular society. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the appeal of the narrative, the literary form, the evoca¬ 
tion of imagery and symbolism arid the ethical emphases, all ensure 
continuity: but the role of the epic in the making of a historical 
tradition relates more closely to its potential function in such a 
tradition. 

The popularity and the function of the epic RdmaywM in the 
Valmiki version are manifest at many historical levels. As a poetic 
expression it had a literary appeal which, with the spread of Sanskrit, 
was introduced into new areas at specific times. In turn it became 
the model for the development of epic genres associated with 
Sanskritic culture. The literary currency of the epic is apparent from 
allusions in inscriptional records. As a theme it incorporates the 
great universal ethic of the battle between good and evil with a large 
number of subsidiary themes relating to ethical behaviour in a range 
of human relationships. At a wider level it functions as a link between 
the classical tradition and local culture where the epic form facilitates 
assimilation from one to the other, for what is pertinent to the 
local culture can be incorporated into the epic through fresh episodes. 
In the same way, the geographical horizon of the epic can be ex- 
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tended through the inclusion of local places as the locations of events. 
An even more significant development in the Rdmayar^ is its function 
as a text to propagate Vaisnavisra, with the transformaiion of the 
hero-prince into an avatdra of Visnu. To all these may be added 
yet another aspect: that the Rdmdyana symbolizes the triumph of 
the monarchical state, and the epic therefore becomes a charter of 
validation for the monarchical state. As such it can either be used 
directly where validation is required by groups seeking kinship 
links with the hero, or else can be virtually reversed if the validation 
is required for those who were considered the enemies in the original 
story. 

The present paper is concerned with this latter aspect of the 
role of the epic, and attempts an analysis of three major and different 
versions of the narrative of events included in the Rdmdyana and tlie 
degree to which they can be seen as charters of validation referring 
to distinct and separate groups. The three versions are first, the 
parallels to the Rdmdyana themes in the Buddhist Jataka literature, 
second the Valmiki Rdmdyana and, finally, the Jaina version of the 
story, the Paumacariyam of Vimalasuri, Irrespective of when the 
earliest oral tradition was current, these three versions were composed 
and compiled in the period approximately between the fifth century 
B.c. and mid-first millennium a.d. What seems significant therefore 
is the question of the need for these versions and the reasons for 
the dissimilarities in treatment. 

References to the Rdmdyana as such in Buddhist sources are met 
with in the commentaries and in the texts of the later period such 
as the Culavarjisa} The former dismiss the epic with the uncompli¬ 
mentary remark that it is ‘purposeless talk’. But the Jataka literatme 
has many scattered fragments which echo episodes from the story. 
It has been suggested that these fragments or dkhydnas may have 
been put together in the larger epic, the implication being that 
both Jataka stories and the rdma-kathd derive from a common oral 
tradition. That the Jataka versions were not an attempt at an al¬ 
ternative version of the Rdmdyana seems evident from the absence 
of any rewriting of the epic as such in the Buddhist tradition. The 
stories merely illustrate certain actions by recourse to tales familiar 
to a wide audience, although the details of the stories often differ 
from the episodes in the RdmSya^. These differences are important. 
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The Jataka stories associated with the Ramdya^ consist either of 
those which relate events parallel to the events of the Rdm&ya^ 
or which contain verses alluding to the narrative of the Rdmdjarui 
or personalities involved in the story. The selection is therefore not 
arbitrary. There are some Jatakas where the reference is indirect 
but quite clearly to the Rdmdyana itself as when a verse describes 
the emotion of Rama’s mother on his exile to Dandaka=* or the 
reference to Sita’s devotion to Rama as reflected in her accompanying 
her husband into exile.® Rama is described as dasaratha^rdjaputta 
in the commentary to this Jataka There is also a reference to a 
Rdma-mdtuposaka, an inhabitant of Varanasi who went to Dandaka, 
a country which was being destroyed by the wickedness of the 
king.® Other Jatakas refer to places, persons and episodes which 
are also mentioned in the Valmiki Rdmdyana or can be associated 
with this text. Thus Dandaki is referred to as the king ruling over 
Dandaka which is associated with the area extending down to the 
Grodavari river* and his capital is at Kumbliavati. In the Ayodhyd- 
kanda of the Valmiki Rdmdyana, Dasaratha is forced to agree to the 
exile of Rama because Kekeyi invokes a boon which he had given 
her and the exile of his son is explained by his having to undergo 
the same fate as the blind parents of the young ascetic whom he had 
accidentally killed whilst on a hunt.^ This episode has its parallel 
in the Sdma Jdtaka.^ 

The town of Ayodhya is known but not very clearly located. 
On one occasion it is said to have been attacked by the Andhavenu- 
putta, who besieged and subjugated the city and then returned to 
Dvaravati.* This reference to the Andhaka-vfsni clans of the Yadava 
lineage is echoed in Puranic records where mention is made of the 
Haihayas, a segment of the Yadava lineage, attacking Ko.4ala.*® 
The adjoining city of Saketa which arose on the decline of Ayodhya 
is more frequently mentioned in Buddhist sources and is often 
associated with the S^yas.^^ 

Mithila and Videha are mentioned more frequently in the 
Jataka literature.^ A prince of Mithila studied together with a 
prince from Varanasi at Taxila.“ King Videha ruled at Mithila 
and was instructed in the law by four sagesJ* Suruci is referred 
to as the king of Mithila in Videha.^® Similarly, Makhadeva ruled 
for eighty-four thousand years and became a monk when he saw 
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the first grey hair on his head^® - a theme often repeated in Buddhist 
texts. The story is further elaborated upon in the Mmi Jataka where 
Makhadeva is reborn as Nimi and acquires renown as one who 
practises all the Buddhist precepts and virtues.'^’ He is therefore 
invited to visit Indra’s heaven which he does for seven days making 
a detour via hell. Nimi also renounces the world on sighting the first 
grey hair on his head and his son Kalara-Janaka becomes king. 
The Mahdjanaka Jataka has a long account of the ancestry and 
tribulations of Mahajanaka who, having lost his right to accession 
at birth, manages to regain his kingdom but eventually renounces 
his princely existence and becomes an ascetic.'® The descriptions 
of Mithila in this Mahdjanaka Jataka are reminiscent of the descrip¬ 
tions of Ayodhya in the Valmiki Rdmdyana as a city of considerable 
splendour and wealth.'® Elsewhere too, Vidcha is described as a 
rich land of sixteen thousand villages and with well-filled granaries 
and storehouses and sixteen thousand dancing girls.^® Names such 
as Nimi and Janaka occur in the Puranic genealogies of the Videha 
branch of the Iksvaku lineage.^' The religious and philosophical 
activities of these kings are not dissimilar to the descriptions of 
Janaka in the later Vcdic literature except that in those texts the 
connections are with the performance of Vedic yajnas and the pre¬ 
occupation with Upanisadic discourses.®^ 

The Jataka story which comes closest to the theme of the 
Rdmdyana is, of course, the Dasaratha Jataka and this has been com¬ 
mented upon at length.®® Dasaratha is described as the king of 
Varanasi. He has two sons, Rama-pandita and Lakkhana, and a 
daughter, Sita-devi, from his eldest queen. After her death he raises 
another wife to the status of queen consort and she demands that 
her son Bharata be made the heir-apparent. The king, frightened 
that the new consort will harm the elder sons suggests to them 
that they flee to the neighbouring kingdom and claim their rights 
after Dasaratha has died, it having been prophesied that Dasaratha 
would die after twelve yeais. Sita accompanies her brothers and 
the three go to the Himalaya. Dalaratha dies after nine years. 
Bharata, refusing to become king, goes in search of Rama and tries 
to persuade him to return. Lakkhana and Sita, on hearing of their 
father’s death, faint, but Rama preaches to them on the imperman¬ 
ence of life. Rama insists that he will return only after the twelve 
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years have been completed and thercfcwe gives his sandals to Bharata 
to guide him in taking decisions. Finally, Rama returns to his 
kingdom, makes Sita his queen consort and rules righteously for 
sixteen thousand years. 

Thb is in essence the story of the AyodhyS-kdf^a, die second 
book of the Valmiki Rdmdya^. But it also carries traces of the origin 
myths of various kfatriya clans, preeminently the Sakyas and Koliyas, 
described in other Buddhist sources.®^ King Okkaka, the founder 
of the Okkaka or Iksvaku lineage and the ancestor of die l^akyas, 
banished the children of his elder queen to the Himalaya and made 
the son of the younger queen his heir. The exiled children, four sons 
and five daughters, paired off and became the ancestors of the 
$akyas, founding a city at Kapilavastu. The origin of the Koliyas 
is linked to this story and is traced back to Rama, the king of 
Varanasi who was exiled because he had leprosy. He cured himself 
as well as the eldest daughter of King Okkaka, whom her brothers 
had left in the forest. They lived together in a kol tree and became 
the parents of sixteen twins, the ancestors of the Koliyas. Koliya- 
nagara was built at the site of the kol tree. The thirty-two Koliya 
princes abduct the daughters of their maternal uncles, the iSakyas, 
in the accepted manner of certain cross-cousin marriage systems. 

The link between Okkaka and the northern region is emphasized 
in both these stories as also in a Jataka story which states that 
Okkaka sent for a Madra princess for his son Kusa.®® On this occasion 
Okkaka is said to be the king of the Mallas ruling from Kibavati. 
The princess curiously has a hunchbacked nurse. The Madras were 
the neighbours of the Kekeyas in northern India. That the Ik^vakus 
were originally based further to the west and appear to liavc migrated 
eastwards to the middle Ganga valley is implied in certain references 
to them in Vedic literature.®* In case of such a migration the shorter 
and more likely route was probably along the foothills of the 
Himalaya and the northern fringes of the Ganga valley. 

At some point the lineage of Okkaka was connected with 
that of Iksvaku. The name Okkaka is said to derive from Okkamakha 
because when he spoke light seemed to come from his mouth.*® 
The Northern Buddhist tradition equates Okkaka with Ik|Vaku 
and derives the etymology from sugarcane, the usual etymology 
in Puranic sources.** Was the association with the IlqfVakus a later 
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attempt to link the kjatriya clans which supported Buddhism with 
one of the two major royal lineages of the Puranic k^atriya tradition ? 
This may explain why these clans are given no importance in the 
Puranic accounts. The relevance of Buddhist origin myths to the 
epic has to do with the association of these clans with the janapada 
of Koiala.*® 

The theme of exile occurs more than once in the Jataka litera¬ 
ture, but of these the Samhula Jataka^^ is the closest in detail to the 
RSmdya^a story. A prince exiles himself on account of leprosy and 
his wife accompanies him. She is kidnapped by a rakkhasa in the 
forest, but Sakra comes to her aid and she returns to her husband. 
In spite of her many efforts to reassure him he remains suspicious 
of her chastity. Ultimately they are reconciled. It is, however, the 
Vessantara Jatcka which is most frequently quoted in connection 
with the exile theme.Vessantara, the son of the ruler of Sivi, is 
the epitome of the gift-giving prince since he bestows his wealth in 
the form of t/cna on all who ask for it. Finally, he goes to the extent 
of gifting his famous rain-inducing elephant to the king of Kalin ga 
who asks for it in order to terminate a prolonged drought in Kalinga. 
This incenses the subjects of Vessantara who banish him from the 
kingdom, the loss of this particular elephant symbolizing the loss 
of prosperity. His wife, in emulation of Sita, accomjjanies him into 
exile. He travels to the Geta/Gedi kingdom and lives in the Gandha- 
madana forest. Even here he is beset by gp*eedy brahmans. His children 
are taken away by a brahman from Kalinga and another asks for 
his wife to work as a slave. Eventually Sakra appears and it turns 
out that the tribulations of Vessantara are a test of his generosity. 

Underlying the many stories there are some themes which 
appear to be significant not only in themselves but also as suggestive 
of some of the ideas which might have gone into the shaping of the 
V^miki RSmSya^ as well, although from a non-Buddhist perspective. 
There is first of all the extension of the geographical circumference. 
Mention is made of the links and alliances between the janapadas 
of the middle Ganga valley with in two different directions. 

One appears to have been along the northern route, the uttarapathat 
to the janapadas of the Indo-Gangetic divide, Punjab and the north¬ 
west- that of the Kurus, the Kekeyas, the Madras, Gandhara and 
K&mboja. The other went in a southerly direction via Cedi to 
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Kalinga. The route from Ka^i to Cedi is said to have been infested 
with robbers.** But Cedi and Kalinga seem closely associated with 
a frequency of safe travelling.** The geographical dimension is 
emphasized in the theme of exile where banished princes go either 
to the Himalaya or southwards, as for example to Cedi. 

The Cedi janapada is clearly an important area. The Cetiya 
Jdtaka gives the lineage of the Cedi kings who ruled from the capital 
of Sotthivatinagara in Bundelkhand.*^ They were descended from 
Mahasammata and the succession is given as far as tlie famous 
Upacara, so named because he travelled through the sky. After 
him the lineage was segmented and his five sons ruled in five differ¬ 
ent regions, a statement which is confirmed in the Puranas.** The 
Vissantara Jdtaka mentions that the Getarattha/Gedira?tra was full 
of meat, wine and rice, and inhabited by sixty thousand khattiyas 
who lived there as cetiya raj^. The Gedi-Kaliriga link indicated in 
this Jataka is historically attested in the Hathigumpha Inscription.** 
Kharavela, the king of Kalinga, describes himself as a descendant 
of Uparicara Vasu, the Gedi king, and takes the title of Mahame- 
ghav^ana, as do other kings of Kalinga of this period. It would 
seem that the Gedis migrated or conquered the land to the south¬ 
west as far as Kalinga, thus extending their control from their original 
base in Bundelkhand. 

Exile in these stories often seems to symbolize migration and 
settlement and even if the exiles return to their original homes, 
a connection with the area of exile is established. Golonization was 
probably expressed in the form of exile, perhaps to provide a dramatic 
context to the theme and an explanation for migration. Where new 
land was conquered and colonized the justification for the conquest 
was given in the theme of exile. The actual process of colonization 
would be similar in each case, irrespective of the story narrated 
for its justification. The process is described in the Jayadissa Jdtaka 
where fresh land is settled by the king through clearing the land, 
building a lake, preparing the fields, bringing in one thousand 
families and founding a village such as will support ascetics by giving 
alms. New settlements result in the establishment of cities which 
become the capitals of new janapadas such as Kapilavastu and 
KoUyana^^ra. The city in turn symbirfizes the spread of a particular 
cultural system. 
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Legitimacy is bestowed on the new settlement not by the area 
having been conquered but by the settlers being linked to the 
appropriate established lineages. Segments of the existing land¬ 
owning kfatriya lineages migrate to new areas and in settling there 
claim ownership by virtue of kinship links with the established 
lineages. The connotation of kfatriya in the Buddhist texts was evi- 
dentiy more that of a landowning group than of a warrior. Thus, 
those who go into exile are members of the rajakula and no com¬ 
moners. In some cases, as in that of the Cetiya Jdtaka^ fragments of 
their genealogy are given to indicate their status; in other cases it 
is enough to say that they belong to the Iksvaku lineage. The re¬ 
peated occurrence of sibling incest (brother-sister) may symbolize 
marriage between two exogamous phratries or tribal subdmsions 
from the period of the original settlement and the emphasis on 
cross-cousin marriage which, whether actual or not, does indicate 
the adoption of a system different from that described in non- 
Buddhist literature. It has also been argued that this type of incest 
is a method of stressing purity of lineage, where ancestry is traced 
back to a single set of parents. Purity of lineage would again reinforce 
status.*’ The theme of sibling incest may suggest some traces of a 
system of succession where a brother and sister rule as king and 
queen but without incestuous relations. 

In terms of political sanction, these stories reflect a mixture of 
the gai^-sangha system of tribal chiefships or tribal oligarchies and 
the early stages of monarchy. There are references to the many 
thousand khatUyas or raj^ ruling in certain janapadas, such as Cedi, 
which would indicate a gana-sangha system. In other cases individual 
kings are referred to, but in contrast to the two other versions, 
kingship is still a relatively unstable feature in these stories. Kings 
can be removed by angry subjects as in the case of Vessantara. 
Even though he was removed while yet a prince, his father could do 
nothing to prevent his being exiled. Other Jatakas refer to kings 
being removed by their subjects as also to kings being elected by 
popular opinion, or situations of crisis where kings are called upon 
to abdicate. 

These concerns are in turn enveloped in a Buddhist ethos. 
There is an emphasis on dSrta where gift-giving becomes a major 
criterion of morality, as also the emphasis on kart^ or compassion, 
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so clearly expressed in the treatment of the story of the young ascetic 
killed by the king but revived by the faith of the blind parents. The 
benevolent and helping hand of §akra assists in this. Central to this 
ethos is the bodhisattva ideal with the notion of rebirth to help in the 
salvation of others. In later times the ideal of the king and the 
bodhisattva were to merge, but at this point there is only the occa¬ 
sional king who is in fact a bodhisattva. 

These four themes - the extension of the geographical area, 
migration and settlement, social and political legitimacy, and reli¬ 
gious sanction - arc recognized components of charters of validation 
and occur, as we shall see, in other versions of the RSmdyana story as 
well. In the Jataka literature they are not integrated into a single 
text but remain as isolated episodes. There was evidently a floating 
oral tradition of such stories, probably a range of oral epics, and 
episodes from these were consciously worked into the text of the 
Valmiki Ramdyana. That references are made to the text in the 
Jataka stories would reflect the wide currency of the text at a period 
subsequent to the mid-first millennium b.c. 

It would be worth examining the way in which these four 
themes run parallel in the Valmiki Ramayana. This raises die problem 
of indicating at least some of die interpolations in the text, as also 
of sorting out the fragments which went into its making. There are 
two easily recc^izable foci to the story, the events which centre 
on the kingdom of Ayodhya and those which concern the period 
of exile.*® Within each of these a number of subfragments can be 
detected.®* It is also generally agreed that apart from specific inter¬ 
polations, which are many, there are two substantial additions, 
namely, the Bdla-kdrda and the Uttara^kd^a, the first and the seventh 
books. These additions are largely extraneous to the story and 
appear to have been added mainly for didactic piuposes. Both 
books carry many of the stock-in-trade myths from the vtajiddnu- 
carita sections of the Purai^ and from the Mahdbkdrata. In the 
case of the Rdmdya^ these arc primarily the myths connected widi 
the Iksvaku lineage. The first and the last books are again the ones 
in which die role of Rama as the avatdra of Vi^nu is highlighted, 
suggesting that these sections may have been introduced to convert 
the epic into a part of the BhAgavata literature.®® The jusdiication 
for the killing of RAvai^a is sought in the appeal to Vi^^u to incarnate 
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himself and eliminate evil from the earth. Another aspect of the rise 
of Vi?9u is the demoting of Indra, which is apparent in some sec¬ 
tions of the seventh book in particularIndra, who in the Vedic 
literature is said to have been the protector of the Bharatas and 
the Cedis and various other tribes, was both a warrior-deity as 
well as a practitioner of magical power as conveyed through y&iu 
and tnSya,*^ The use of his vajra, thunderbolt, is symbolic of this. 
The introduction of Sill as a fertility goddess and the testing of her 
chastity and ultimate return to the earth are also included in these 
additions. It may be suggested that the conversion of Rama from 
hero to deity has as its counterweight, the dethroning of Sita as an 
independent goddess in her own right. 

Apart from these obvious indications of later additions, there 
are other features which would further support this argument. The 
first and last books display a heightened consciousness regarding 
caste differences as compared to the earlier sections. This is parti¬ 
cularly noticeable in the insistence on the elevated status of the 
brahma^ in contrast to the sudra and the prohibition on the mixing 
of castes.** Although krfi, gorak^d and vdnijya are mentioned as the 
three main occupations, it is clear that herding and agriculture 
continue to be important.** The plough is referred to only in the 
later books and, curiously, throughout the period of exile no men¬ 
tion is made of anyone ploughing.*® Merchants adorning the city 
and the complexities of occupations required for trading societies 
in the context of developed urban cultures are again features res¬ 
tricted to the first and last books, although references to shops, 
markets, etc. are made in connection with commerce in other sec¬ 
tions of the text.** Similarly, in the process of gift-giving on various 
occasions, cattle, horses and gold take precedence over other forms 
of gifts. The gifting of villages, although known, is less frequent and 
is associated with KoSala.*^ A reference to simanta in the Bdla-kat^ 
would also indicate a late date for this section.** 

One may therefen'e assume that the original text consisted of 
what are now books two to six and that the first and seventh are 
later additions, quite apart from specific interpolations in the earlier 
texts as well. In the earlier sections the societies of both KoiSala and 
the Rak^asas are relatively less complex and die Raksasas approxi¬ 
mate to human society to a far greater extent than in the later 
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sections. The Rak?asas are seen more as enemies than as demons; 
they perform ceremonies deriving from Vedic sanction and Rava^a's 
wife refers to him as drya^putra.*^ The impression is one of fairly 
equally matched societies but with different ways of life. 

Groing back to the themes emerging from the Jataka literature, 
perhaps the most problematical is the question of the extension of 
the geographical circumference as it has to do with what seems to 
be the insoluble question of the location of Lanka. The geographical 
horizon primarily from the middle Ganga valley, Kolala, is extended 
into central India. The northern links are implicit in the Kolala- 
Kekeya alliance and are referred to marginally as when Bharata 
visits his maternal uncle. The major part of the narrative is located 
in central India and the Dandaka forest. Those who argue for 
Lanka being identified with Sri Lanka (Ceylon) would extend the 
horizon south of the river Godavari;*® those who support the identi¬ 
fication of Lanka with either the vicinity of Tripuri, Amarakantaka 
or the Mahanadi or Godavari deltas would restrict the events of 
the exile to the Vindhyan region and wliat is sometimes called 
Gondwana.*^ The geographical directions listed in the epic appear 
to have been borrowed from other sources, mainly the Pura^ias, 
since the geographical order is sometimes confused and places at 
gpreat distances from each other are juxtaposed.** Since the Pura^ 
were composed later than the earliest version of the Valmiki 
Rdmdyarpi these geographical sections may well be later interpola¬ 
tions. Megasthenes refers to Sri Lanka under the name of Taprobane, 
presumably the Tamraparni of the Ceylon Chronicles. What is uncer¬ 
tain is the date at which the name Lanka became more current. 
The Dipavojjtsa seems to suggest that this name was later than 
others. 

By about the mid-first millennium b.c. the frequently referred 
to route to the peninsula from the Ganga valley was the dakfi^apatha 
which would have involved a journey fi-om Kaidambi to Pratiftb^ma 
via Ujjayini and Mahi§mati~a route considerably further west 
than the one taken by Riima. The journey from Gitrakuta into the 
Dan^akaranya as indicated in the Rdmdya^ points to a more 
easterly route, perhaps via Tripuri south to the Wainganga and 
Godavari valleys, a route which is not frequently mentioned but for 
which there is some evidence at this time.^ Alternatively, the Gedi- 
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Kalinga connection suggests a link emerging between Bundelkhand 
and the Mahanadi valley. 

Perhaps a clue to the area of exile is provided by the reference 
to a new settlement resulting from the events of the epic and this 
was the kingdom of Daksina KoiSala (generally identified in the first 
millennium a.d. with the upper Mahanadi valley, the area of 
Bilaspur, Sambalpur and Raipur on the borders of present-day 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa). We are told in the Puranas that 
after the area had been cleared of the Raksasas, a kingdom was 
founded and was ruled by Kuia, the son of Rama, and his descen¬ 
dants.*^ Was this an attempt by the later dynasties of Daksina 
Kolala to seek lineage links with the Iksvakus/SuryavamSa or does 
it refer to the actual conquest of the area by an Iksvaku ? Had this 
been an area of Iksvaku activity then the route to it in terms of 
gec^aphical feasibility could have been from Bundelkhand to 
Tripuri and along the upper reaches of the Narmada to the watershed 
around Mandla and Amarakantaka overlooking the plains of 
Ghhatisgarh and Daksina Kolala. References to Daksina Kolala in 
other historical sources are later and can perhaps be dated to the 
early centuries a.d. The Puranas refer to a dynasty called Megha 
ruling over Kolala at a period contemporary with that of the 
Andhras.®* The name Megha can perhaps be identified with the 
Megha dynasty of the early centuries a.d. whose seals and inscrip¬ 
tions have been found in the districts of Allahabad, Fatehpur, and 
Rewa, and who are said to have had their base in the KauSambi 
area.®* Were these the descendants of a once-powerful dynasty 
ruling in both the Bimdelkhand and the Dak^i^ Kolala area ? 
The entity of the latter as a separate region is recognized in the 
Gupta period.®’ The historically attested dynasties of Daksina 
Kolala do not however always claim Ik$v^u descent in spite of the 
statement to the contrary in the Puranas;®* unless of course the 
area was initially conquered by members of an Iksvaku lineage and 
later gave way to others such as the Cedis but retained a memory 
of the initial conquest. 

The condition of exile also serves to highlight the contrast 
between the kingdom and the forest. The demarcation between the 
Kolalan way of life and that of the Rfik^asas is accentuated in the 
later books with weird and luiid descriptions of the Raksasas. The 
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lineages of the two groups are kept quite distinct. The royal families 
of Ko^ala and Videha are segments of the same descent group and 
can perhaps be seen as phratries with a common ancestor in Iksvaku 
and both being identified as Suryavanisi.®® The lineage of the 
Rak^sas is quite separate. Puranic sources refer to them as being 
of the Paulastyavamia, which originated in VaiSali.®® 

The emphasis on primogeniture which is the pivot of the story 
in so far as the Ayodhyd~kd^a is concerned reflects a well-established 
system of kinship in which hereditary authority has passed into the 
hands of a particular family whose legitimacy is based on descent - 
hence Dasaratha’s anxiety at not having a son to succeed him.*^ 
The legitimacy is further emphasized by the introduction of Puranic 
legends relating to the lives of the royal ancestors even though the 
actual order of descent in the Rdmdyam does not tally with those 
given in the Puranic literature.*® Whereas the prince Vessantara 
in the Jataka was exiled by the angry subjects of his father, in this 
case even though the subjects of DaSaratha were unhappy at the 
king’s decision to banish Rama, they could do nothing to change it. 

A subtle but important distinction between the two societies, 
that of Ko^ala and that of Lanka, lies in the emphasis on the monar¬ 
chical state in the one and its absence in the other. The kingdom of 
Kolala is well-defined and it takes three days from Ayodhya to 
reach the border.*® The Raksasas do not seem to be limited by any 
political identity with a particular state. There are no boundaries 
and they seem to wander freely and interminably. The city of 
Lanka has a boundary by force of being an island and the area of 
Ravana’s control is never clearly defined. Raksasa lineages seem to 
be distributed over a very wide area with kinship ties rather than 
territorial proximity linking them. In place of a strongly monar¬ 
chical system, the Rak^sas seem to function as an oligarchy and the 
term gaifa is often associated with them.** Even the hierarchies 
within society so evident in Ayodhya are absent in Lanka, suggesting 
perhaps that the apportioning of wealth was on a less complex but 
more equitable system. And there was certainly no shortage of 
wealth in Lanka; nor is there any mention of castes among the 
Raksasas. It could well be argued that the Raksasas of Valmiki are 
fanciful beings and would not conform to any particular social 
category, but since they are described as having the appertunances 
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of a human society the assumptions implicit in these descriptions 
can with justification be analysed. 

Perhaps the distinction can be more easily seen in the economic 
activities of the two grouJ)s as highlighted in the later sections of the 
text. The state of Kolala is associated with plough agriculture and 
its wealth is described in terms of store-houses well stocked with 
grain and the bustle of traders and merchants and commercial 
wealth.** In contrast to this the wealth of the Raksasas seems to 
derive primarily from forest and mineral resources. Plough agricul¬ 
ture is not mentioned in connection with Lanka nor does it boast 
of traders and merchants. Yet it is a city of fabulous wealth and 
literally glowing with trimmings of gold and gems - an almost 
unreal city. Clearly, it must have had an agricultural hinterland but 
this is not highlighted as in the case of Ko^ala, the agricultural 
economy perhaps playing a lesser economic role in Lanka. 

The eulogy on the monarchical state is evident in the definition 
of kingship as it occurs in the RdmSyana. Kingship involves nurturing 
the sources of wealth and the administration of wealth, maintaining 
the distinctions of caste and hierarchy and supporting those who 
were the legitimizers of the systems.®* None of this appears to have 
been of much concern to Raksasa society. It would seem that the 
RSmdya^ was juxtaposing two systems, the monarchical state and 
tribal chiefships or oligarchies with an unflinching endorsement of 
the former.*’ To this extent the Valmiki RdmSyaf^ can be seen as a 
charter of validation for monarchies established in areas of erstwhile 
tribal chiefships. This may be one partial reason for a possible 
geographical extension of the area of exile with every recension of 
the text, as well as the repeated adaptations and translations of later 
periods. 

There was, however, yet another major theme introduced into 
the Rdmdyam largely by way of later additions to the text and this 
was the theme of Vaisnava bkakti. The text now became a necessary 
component of the literature used in the propagation of Vaisnavism. 
It helped to popularize the ethic of die new cult of Bhagavatism. 
The mode of worship gradually changed from sacrifice to bhakii, but 
sacrifice was not debarred, since Rama had protected the hermitages 
in the forest so that the sacrificial ritual should not be disturbed. 
The avatdra theory brought a new dimension into religious belief 
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and in some ways paralleled the notion of the hodhisattva. It assisted 
in die process of acculturation both in channelizing Vaif^ava 
belief and values into new areas and in assimilating new cults. 

The Valmiki version of the Ramayana story is significantly 
different in detail and construction from the Jataka stories although 
thematically there is a parallel. The story as current at the time 
seems to have stimulated yet another version, namely, the Jaina 
text of Vimalasuri entitled the Padmacarita or, as it is called in Prakrt, 
the Paumacariyam. The date for this text as given by Vimalasuri is 
530 years after the death of Mahavira, which would make it the first 
century a.d., but most scholars prefer a later date ranging from the 
third to the seventh centuries a.d.** The Paurrmariyam was the 
earliest among a long line of Jaina versions of the story suggesting 
that the rewriting of this story was of considerable importance to 
the Jaina tradition. If the Valmiki text was redacted by Vai?riava 
propagandists, the Jaina version is even more didactic in its support 
of the Jaina religion. But at the same time it carries certain reversals 
of the story as discussed so far, which are of considerable historical 
interest. 

We are told that the Paumacariyam is part of the ScaryaparamparS 
and it would be expected therefore to incorporate much of what 
might be called the prehistory of the Jaina traditiem in the form of 
cosmology, creation legends and early mythological material. The 
Rdmayaifa story is introduced in a provocative manner. The initial 
scene is that of Magadha, a prosperous kingdom with its capital at 
Rajagrha and ruled by king Srenika (Bimbisara).** Srenika doubts 
the authenticity of the story as told in the existing versions of the 
R&nmyaa^ and asks for the correct version. Most of his doubts centre 
round the characterization of the Rak^sas and in particular 
Rava^a.’® It is clearly stated that the Rak^asas were not demons 
and that the name comes fi-om the root fok^a (to protect).” Rava^ 
was neither ten-headed nor a meat-eating fiend and all that has been 
said about him by foolish poets (murkkakukavi) is tintrue.” The 
Paumacariyam is a conscious and deliberate attempt at rewriting the 
existing version of the Rdmdyam story and depicting the Rak^asas 
in a better light. The story opens with a description of the land 
the Vidyadharas of whom the Rak^asas and the Vanaras form a 
part. The early chapters provide a detailed account of the R&k^asa 
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and Vlnara lineages and it is not until well into the story that the 
Da^aratha episode is introduced. All the main characters involved 
in the story are pious Jainas, and therefore try to avoid violence: 
nevertheless, the heroic values cannot be entirely subdued and 
kings and princes do show their valour in combat and victory in 
arms through violence. 

The geographical focus is essentially that of the Vindhyan 
region with its circumference extending south to the Godavari. 
There is a distinctly westward shift in the initial route taken by 
Rama since it involves the Gambhira river (a tributary of the 
Ghambal) and the towns of Avanti and Da^apura before reaching 
the Narmada. The narrative then moves in a more easterly and 
southerly direction. Most locations are in relation to the Vaitadhya 
mountain, also referred to as the Veyaddhagiri. Another Jaina text 
states that this mountain lay near Gandhamadana-vakkara (echoing 
the VessantaraJataka)J^ It is also said to be a very long range touching 
the Sindhu and the Ganga at each end.^* If the Sindhu is the Kali 
Sindhu then this would be the Vindhya range, with which it is 
often identified. Lanka is located at the base of the Trikuta mountain 
(the location of which is not given) on an island.’® It would seem from 
the events of the exile that the location is somewhere in the 
Daridak^anya. 

In the genealogical sections we are told that the four best known 
lineages are the Ikkhaga/Iksvaku, Somavam^a, Vijjaharana/Vidya- 
dhara, and the HarivaipSa,” Thelksvaku is also called the Aditya- 
ya5a, presumably a version of SuryavamSa and companion to the 
Gandravaipia/Somavarp^a. Though not given priority in the list, 
the most important was the Vidyadhara since it is described in 
maximum detail. Even the etymologies of the names are sometimes 
included.’® The Vidyadharavaipla traces its ancestry back to 
]^bha who in his later years becomes a monk and divides his 
kingdom of the Vindhyas between his two sons Nami and Vinami, 
Being the recipients of many vidyas they arc called Vidyadhara. 
The most important among them is Meghavahana who because of 
certain com^ications has to flee to Lafika where he establishes the 
Rak^asavaxp^a.’® Many of the names in the long lists seem to have 
been arrived at through fi?ee association although the immediate 
fordPathers of the main personalities are given correctly. The Vidya- 
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dhara list has a large number of names connected with vajrat mdyuta 
and megha.^ Yet another segment of the Vidyadharavarp^ is the 
Vanaravaipia, which is again founded by a Vidyadhara prince who 
is esdled to Vanaradvipa which lies outside the Vindhyan region 
and where at Kiskindi he establishes his kingdom. It is called the 
VanaravaipSa because the prince takes a monkey emblem for his 
standard.*^ This is another point of contention with the Valmiki 
Ramayam. Vanaradvipa is distinct from the Vaitaqlhya region but 
too far away, and is the habitat of monkey-like humans whom the 
prince has to train and discipline.®^ There are both conflicts and 
marriage alliances between the segments of the Vidyadhara lineage. 
Thus, although there is tension between the Rak?asavaqi5a and the 
Vanaravamia, Ravapa, who is of the Rak^savaipia, is married 
to Sriprabha of the Vanaravamsa.*® The Harivarpia, to which 
Janaka the father of Sita belongs, is relatively minor and is not 
connected with the IksvakuVaipla of DaSaratha. Of the earlier 
Iksvaku kings the Paumaemyam gives prominence to Sagara of 
Saketa, who is said to have married a Vidyadhara princess.®* The 
previous births of Sagara are given as well as the story of his sixty 
thousand sons, echoing the Puranic tradition. 

Ravana is described as an ardent Jaina and a protector of the 
Jaina shrines. He is brave and handsome and woos many apsarSs. 
He has the ability to fly and is therefore called akdieamrgif and in 
addition he owns a paspavimdnay an aerial chariot which he uses on 
occasion.®® (Strangely enough, Vimalasuri does not sec this as an 
exaggeration.) Ravana therefore is no less of a hero than Rama. 
His relationship with Sita is more sensitively delineated as compared 
to the rather terrifying overtures in the Valmiki version. 

Rama’s first major exploit is the expulsion of the mleccha threaten¬ 
ing the kingdom of Janaka,®® an exploit similar to that of Sagara 
of earlier times expelling the Haihayas. Daiaratha’a desire to re¬ 
nounce the world on the teaching of a Jaina muni leads Kekeyi to 
demand that her son succeed to the throne.®’ Da^aratha had granted 
a boon to Kekeyi because of her skill in driving hia chariot when 
he was contesting for her hand. Kekeyi tries to dissuade Rama from 
going into exile, since she merely wishes her son to be king. This 
would surest that it was not the rule of primogeniture whidi was 
being transgressed but merely a matter of which son should succeed 
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the father. The exiles set off for the Vindhyas and there could hardly 
be a greater contrast in the description of exile between the Valmiki 
Rdmayatja and the Paumacariyam. Whereas in the former it was the 
dhatnas of the rfis which had to be protected, it is now predictably 
the Jaina shrines which replace the diramas. The period of exile 
includes innumerable small episodes involving the princes and 
princesses of the region. Exile is hardly a condition of long periods 
of austerity in the forest. It is more frequently spent in setting right 
the manifold political problems of the many small courts scattered 
in the area. Austerity is frequently punctuated by prosperous villages, 
beautiful cities and royal palaces.** 

In many ways the Paumacariyam is the mirror image of the 
Valmiki Rdmdyana. This is so not merely in its Jaina didactic context 
which has been commented upon before, but even in the thematic 
structure of the text in terms of the themes which have been examined 
so far in relation to the other texts. 

The theme of exile occurs at two levels. One is the familiar exile 
of Rama. The other is exile as migration and the settling of new 
areas which is referred to not in connection with the Iksvaku lineage 
but with the Vidyadhara Uncage. Meghavahana establishes himself 
at Lanka and gives rise to the Rak^asavam^a and another prince 
founds the kingdom of Vanaradvipa. There are close similarities 
to the Buddhist origin myths. In each case there is a new settle¬ 
ment demarcated by the term dvipa^ with its capital city and some 
distinguishing topographical feature, often a mountain. Exile is 
caused by some conflict with the established lineage and the rulers 
of the new settlement derive their status through kinship connections 
with the older and original lineage. 

Unlike the vast wilderness through which the Valmiki Raksasas 
roam, the territories of the Vidyadharas are more clearly defined 
in the Paumacariyam. In the latter text it is the northern kingdoms 
which arc vague and undefined. Many northern towns arc referred 
to such as Hastinapura, Ahichhatra, KSmpilya, Mathura, Kaul&mbi, 
Prayaga and Varanasi, but these references occur more often in 
connection with the earlier tirthadkaras than with the narrative of the 
story. The area of exile, the Vindhyan region and the Dan^ak^anya, 
is no long!er the forest haunt of demons extending over vast expanses 
for it now boasts of cities and kingdoms with only the occasional 
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forest areas. The wilderness is evidently gradually being setded. 
Inevitably, the mcmarchical state is the accepted norm as much 
among the Rak$asas as among the Iksvaku. Not only this but even 
the institution of sdmantas or feudatory cliiefs is also known. When 
Da^aratha decides to renounce his kingdom he invites his samemias to 
a consultation.** Similarly, when there is a political crisis in K$emah> 
jalipura in the Vindhyas, the sdmantas are consulted.*® 

Another striking difference is the absence in the Paumacariyam 
of the need to uphold the varrmramadharma and the status of the 
brdkman. The brdhma^ arc here the heretics and the preachers of 
false doctrines who acquired their status through fraud.*^ The most 
respjected social groups other than princes are the merchants, and 
princes are said on occasion to have been merchants in their previous 
births.** Maximum reverence is naturally given to the Jaina munis 
who weave their way through the narrative. It is they who often 
relate the stories of the previous births of various persons since 
they have access to such knowledge. Resort to such stories would not 
only enrich the narrative but could also be used as a technique 
to explain away problematical situations, and at the same time 
imderline the concept of transmigration. Although there is no well- 
defined avatdra theory as in Vaisnava Bhagavatism, the tripartite 
complex of Vasudeva, Prati-vasudeva and Baladeva serves a similar 
function,** and the inevitability therefore of the predetermined 
relationship between Rama and Ravana erodes some of the brutality 
of the conflict and reduces thereby the occasions for heroic stances. 
The Jaina muni is frequently found to be preaching renunciation. 
Finally, both Da§aratha and Rama renounce the world and tlie 
Jaina ethic triumphs over the traditional kfatriya ethic. 

There is a wide divergence in style among the three versions 
of the RdmdyarjM story as examined here. Yet the thematic concerns 
seem very similar. The vehemence with which the Paumacariyam 
denounces the known versions of the Rdmdyaifa and sets out to give 
a different version does suggest that there may have been a historical 
need for such a treatment. Gould it be argued that the Pamacanyam 
was attempting to legitimize the Vidyadhara lineage and act as a 
charter of validation for the kingdoms which arose in the Vindhyaa 
region and its firinges in the early first millennium a.d.?** The 
major kingdoms were those of western India such as the TraikiitakaS) 
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rising on the decline of the Satavahanas and the Abhiras; the 
Bodhi dynasty in the region of Tripuri and Bimdelkhand, which 
area later saw the rise of the Kalacuris; the Bhojas and the Vaka^akas 
ruling in Vidarbha; Dalc^ina KoSala and the Cedis of Kalihga. 
Linking many of these dynasties was what appears to be a Cedi 
connection with some among them using the Cedi era of a.d. 
248-49 in their records.®® Most of these dynasties do not publicize 
any substantial patronage to Jainism although Jainism was be¬ 
coming more popular in this region during the early centuries 
a.d. Many of them were seeking legitimization through the per¬ 
formance of Vedic sacrifices and k^atriya lineage links. Those claiming 
Haihaya origins would probably have encouraged the questioning 
of the authenticity of the Bhargava versions of the tradition, the 
Haihayas having been major enemies of the Bhargavas in the 
past.®® Was the Paumacariyam^ therefore, intended primarily to 
question the Bhargava version of the Ramdyatui story and thus make 
it acceptable to the dynasties of Haihaya descent? Were the dynasties 
which claimed Cedi connections somehow linked in origin with 
the Raksasas of the Paumacariyam if not of the Valmiki Ramayana? 

It could be argued that the connection was fabricated and tliat 
the dynasties claiming Cedi ancestry in the first millennium a.d. 
were merely being invested with antiquity by being linked with the 
preeminent lineages of the region, the Haihayas and the Cedis. 
The search for such genealogical links was common to many dynasties 
of the first millennium a.d. and later. But the endorsement of these 
links with the Raksasas of the Ramayai^ story, which is what appears 
to be suggested in the Paumacariyam^ is problematical. If this was 
merely a search for lineage connections then they would hardly 
choose to be linked with a defeated king and, more likely, the 
entire story would have been reversed to make Ravana the victor, 
or to link the new dynasties with the triumphant Iksvakus. The 
fact that Ravam is killed and that the main thrust of the Pamruua" 
nyamis tostate that the Raksasas have received prejudiced treatment 
at the hands of the authors of the Rdmayaa^ and the many other 
versions of the story current at the time, lends greater credence to 
the possibility that they might have been the Cedi ancestors of the 
new dynasties. Were the Rak^sas of the Valmiki version exaggera¬ 
ted to such an extent that the memory of their Cedi identity was 
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pulverized ? And yet not completely, for the strange ability of Rava^ 
to travel through the sky and his aerial chariot lias strong associations 
with the founder of the Cedi lineage, Vasu. The use of the term 
meghavdhana, both as a lineage name as well as a royal title, would 
help in maintaining the myth that it was derived from an earlier 
ability to ‘ride the clouds’.®’ 

The Jaina background to the Paumacariyam would not be averse 
to Cedi connections. Among early royal patrons the Jainas claim 
Candragupta Maurya during whose reign it is said that Magadha 
was a centre of Jaina activity.®® In suggesting that ^renika was 
conversing with Jaina teachers, Vimalasuri was merely projecting 
the association with Magadha to an earlier period. Puranic sources 
endorse an earlier link between the Cedis and Magadha. That the 
Kalihga Cedis were patrons of the Jainas is stated in their inscriptions. 
At about the same time Mathura emerged as an important centre of 
Jaina worship.®® By the early centuries a.d. VidiSa had Jaina centres 
and gradually such centres were established in Bundelkliand and 
Rewa as well.^®® The Jaina context of the PcMmacariyam is therefore 
as much of a localized phenomenon as the lineages. The need to use 
the Rdmdyam story may also have had to do with competition with 
other religious sects for patronage.^®^ The inscriptions from western 
India suggest a partiality among royal families for patronage to 
Buddhist institutions. The decline of the Satavahanas and the 
Ksatrapas may have provided an opportunity for the rise of Jainism 
in central India, as indeed the inauguration of the Cedi era may have 
heralded the rise of thc^se claiming Cedi connections.^®^ 

With the increasing influence of Sanskritic culture the Valmiki 
version seems to have gained wider currency as compared to tliat of 
Vimalasuri. By the end of the first millennium a.d. the later Kala- 
curis, although of Cedi association, take pride in their Haihaya 
descent and refer in their inscriptions to the defeat of Ravana at the 
hands of the Haihaya hero Arjuna Kartavirya.’®® There is also a 
linking of the Mahanadi area with place names from the Rdmaya^a 
story.'®* An inscription of the medieval period locates Dak$i]^a 
Kosala to the west of Lanka which appears to have been the hinter¬ 
land of the Mahanadi delta. The site of Sonepur is described as part 
of paicima Lanka and an island on the Mahanadi nearby (present- 
day LtankeSvari) is referred to as Lankavarttaka. Curiously, the 
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sixteenth-century dynasty of Baudh (adjoining Sonepur) claims 
Suryavaipla origin and descent from an ancestor who came from 
Ayodhya. But this is so many centuries after the R&mdyaa^ story 
that it is hardly feasible to regard it as evidence. This group of ins¬ 
criptions does indicate that there was a tradition at least in medieval 
times of locating both the areas of Dalc^ina Kolala and Lanka on 
the route from central India to Kalihga, a likely battleground for 
those wishing to control the route. It should however be kept in mind 
that by now ties between Kalihga and Sri Lanka (Ceylon) were very 
close, to the extent of including dynastic links as well.*®® The use of 
the place name Lanka, therefore, may by now have had some 
connections W'ith the island of Sri Lanka. 

By the mid-first millennium a.d. the Ramayana story had moved 
far away from its initial beginnings. Over the centuries it had also 
provided the base for a number of literary forms, preeminent among 
them being the plays of Bhasa, Abhi?eka and Pratimd, and the narrative 
poem of Kalidasa, Raghuvaijisam. With each of these literary excur¬ 
sions into the elegant refinement of courtly circles, the original epic 
receded further into the past. To search for the original epic would 
require the identification of the Rak^sas and the cause for the con¬ 
flict, which continues to be a matter for speculation. 

If the genesis of the conflict in the Ramayana story lay in an 
antagonism between tribal chiefships, then the Puranic sources 
suggest various possibilities. The Raksasas of the Valmiki story are 
linked with the Paulastyavamla originating at Vai^ali. The aindra 
mahdbhifeka of one of the kings of Vais^i, Marutta, was interrupted 
by a Ravana.*®* One of Marutta’s seven wives was a Cedi princess.*®’ 
Trnabindu, a later king of Vaisali, appears to have had some links 
with the Ik§vakus.*®® His daughter Ilavila (alternatively called 
I^avi^a, Dravida) married a brahmarfi Pulastya and their son Viira- 
vas was father to both Vailravami Kubera from one of his wives and 
from another to Kumbhakarria, Dalagriva, Vibhi^na and l§ur- 
pa^afcha.*®* It was in this generation that some of the Ailavilas 
migrated from Vaisali to the Vindhyan region. The relationship 
with Kubera has influenced the notion that Dalagriva Havana had 
a Naga identity. The kidnapping of princesses by Raksasas was not 
an uncommon event in the VaUali of these times**® and one among 
these many stenries may have been the prototype for the narrative of 
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the kidnapping of Sita. Was there a conflict between Ko^ala and 
VaiSali over the kidnapping of a princess? Or did the proximity of 
Kolala and Vaiiali lead to warfare over claims to territorial rights 
for which the kidnapping of a princess provided an excellent 
excuse ? 

The continuing and more frequently mentioned antagonism 
was between the Haihayas and Ik?vakus. Prior to this, Arjuna 
Kartavirya, a Haihaya, is said to have imprisoned Rava^a of 
Lanka at Mahismati on the Narmada and later released him.**^ 
The thousand-armed hero of the Haihayas claims boons from the 
r^is and is among the most powerful of the kfatriyas. The description 
given in the Puranas^^® is reminiscent of the description of Rava^ 
in the epics. The enmity between the Bhargavas (whose descendants 
are said to be among the major redactors of the Valmiki Ramayana) 
and the Haihayas is expressed in the killing of Arjuna Kartavirya 
by Rama Jamadagni and this event may well have been one of the 
layers which went into the making of the Ramaya^a story. The 
Haihayas attacked and captured Ayodhya and it was not until the 
rise of Sagara that the Iksvakus were able to reestablish themselves.*^* 
This major conflict would have extended the geographical area of 
the conflict into the Vindhyan region. The earliest Cedis were linked 
to the Yadava lineage and would therefore have had a connection 
with the Haihayas apart from being based in the Vindhyan region 
as well.*** The later Cedis, claiming ancestry from the Kuru prince 
Vasu, controlled the southern bank of the Yamuna and the Gan^ 
from Matsya to Magadha.**® In a period of expanding territories 
and the forging of trade routes this would inevitably have brought 
them into conflict with kingdoms such as Ko.4ala in the middle 
Ganga valley, alsoperhaps aiming at expanding southwards or captu¬ 
ring routes going south.*** These episodes, the material of bardic 
tradition, would tend to be combined or sifted in accordance with 
folk memory and can therefore only be regarded as the possible frag¬ 
ments which went into the making of the epic.**^ It would seem 
though, that there might have been some association in folk memory 
between the Haihayas, the Cedis and the Raksasas of the RSm^a^ 
story.*** Unlike the Mahabharata where the theme of conflict, tribal 
chie&hips, is very apparent, the Valmiki RdmSyaija papers it over in 
the flmciful descriptions of the REk$asas. Significantly, where the 
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Mahdbhdrata is classified as iUhdsaf the RdmSy<^ is generally referred 
to as kavya. 

The epic forms a saga of heroes and focuses on tribal chiefships 
in competition over land, status and rights, although the ostensible 
reason in the narrative might well be the kidnapping of a princess 
or the losing of a game of dice. The rewriting of the story in a literary 
form often takes place at a time when the institution of the state 
is impinging on tribal chiefships or has already been established. 
In either case the emergence of the state requires a legitimization 
from the past through legends and stories justifying its establish¬ 
ment. This takes at least two forms: first, there is the incorporation 
of new territory into the geographical circumference of epic events, 
where the territory on which the new state has been founded has 
to be described as having been rightfully conquered or settled; 
secondly, the legitimacy of the new rulers has to be ensured through 
mythology, genealogical links and events held to be significant in 
the tradition. Mythology is used to draw the territory and the 
personalities into a circle of known and familiar forms, kingship 
is used to establish links between the new rulers and the territory 
which is to be incorporated. The religious background is provided 
by those religions - Buddhism, Bhagavatism and Jainism - which 
presuppose the emergence of the state and whose spread coincides 
with the establishing of monarchies, each with its court and capital 
and its access or aspiration to royal patronage. 

In analysing the three versions of the Rdmaya^ story it may 
be suggested that they seem to reflect, among other things, the 
evolution of the state from tribal oligarchies and tribal chiefships to 
monarchies. The Jataka stories appear to refer to an early period 
in that the geographical circumference is more restricted and the 
symbolic representation of social institutions carries traces of early 
forms. These stories do not develop into a Buddhist version 
of the Ramayana. Probably such a version was not required if the 
context was one where origin myths sufficed and the absence of 
an established monarchical state did not demand an epic as a 
charter of validation. Although the Jatakas do describe monarchies, 
the flexibility of the system stands in contrast to that of the other 
texts and points to the Jataka stories showing a greater familiarity 
with the ga^ehseAgha system. Mt»t of the oligarchies in the Ganga 
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valley with which Buddhism was associated declined as oligarchies 
and were converted or incorporated into monarchies. Even when 
Buddhism came to be linked with the monarchical system in its 
maturest form, the epic was not required since the Buddhist saAgha 
had its own version of historical events to provide the validation, 
and association with the sangha became a form of legitimization: 
a case in point being the Buddhist version of the reign of the Mauryan 
king, ASoka. 

The transformation of the episodes into an epic probably 
coincided with the emergence of the monarchical state in Ko^ala. 
A distinction would then be drawn between the acceptability of 
the monarchical state and a degree of antagonism towards tribal 
chiefships which were seen as a threat to the growing concentration 
of power in monarchical systems. The acceptability would then be 
endorsed by increasing emphases on the forms and stratification 
inherent to monarchy, as is evident from the Valmiki Ramdyaim as 
kavya. 

The main interest in the Paumacariyam from this point of view 
would then lie in its depicting the acceptance of monarchy in those 
very areas where previously there had been tribal cliiefships or at 
most the early and faltering forms of monarchy. There is a much 
sharper and stronger assertion of identity among the Rak^sas in 
this text than in the previous two. In the Jatakas they arc primarily 
demons, goblins and magical beings and their role is minimal in 
the Rdmdyarui stories. The Valmiki Rdmayam describes them both 
in terms of a normal human society as well as lurid creatures of the 
imagination. The Paumacariyam has no doubts about their being a 
recognizable human group with rights over a specific geographical 
area, governed by the institutions of a monarchical system. The 
conflict is a conflict among equals. This new identity in all its facets 
would have required a rewriting of the story to incorporate these 
changes. 

The historical necessity of each version, therefore, would in 
turn reflect its function as a form of validation for a changing histori¬ 
cal situation. 
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Vindbyas as Oiundon. The range includes ^I^avat (the Ouxenton of Ptolemy), 
Vindhya and P&rlp&tra. ibid. p. 301. 

75. Paumacariyanis V. 126. 
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arc said to be like brothers, V. 49. 2-3. 

84. V. 50-168. Thejaina version of the Puranic legend statc.s that Sagara and 
his 60,000 sons dug a ditch to protect certain Jaina shrines and the sons were 
burnt to ashes whereupon Sagara became a muni. 
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PurSpas and the Rdmaya^a unless it can be suggested that the name Vidyidhara 
is indicative of magical power and knowledge, generally asitociated with the 
ffis. Vidyadhara does echo the epithet oiydtudhdna used for the Rakfasas in the 
Rarntyarjuiy III. 25; VI. 60. 

95. V. V. Mirashi, op. cit. pt. 1. p. i AT. 

96. F. E. Pargitcr, The Ancient Indian Hutorical Traditimi (London, 1922), pp. 
197ff. 

97. Aerial chariots are part of the dream world of many cultures, but here a 
distinction is made between the ability to fly and the possession of aerial chariots 
and the latter are associated with particular groups of people. Vasu, the Kuru 
prince who conquered Cedi is called Uparicara because Indra presented him 
with a celestial chariot which enabled him to move through the sky. MahabhSrata, 

I. 63. This gift was made in appreciation of the tapas performed by Vasu. YaySti 
had a similar chariot and this was acquired by Vasu [Vdyu Purina, 99). The 
Samkicca Jataka refers to Cecca/Cedi who once could tread the air. These legends 
are similar to those of Rivapa and his pufpaka vimdna and may well derive in part 
from the title Meghavihana. Another Vidy&dhara prince is called Jimutavkhana 
who also takes the epithet of being ‘sky-roaming’ {KaUusmtasagara^ XXII. 17). 

GutjiSt^ya in the Bfhatkathd refers to vidyadhara as one who ti familiar widi 
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magic (A. K. Warder, Indian Katya LUeratm, II, p. 123) which mig^t also link 
it with tnjjadhara meaning a sorcerer. Indra is on occasion also described as 
meghavShana — he who rides a cloud. Curiously, mgkaoaiini refers to lightning 
which would link it up with vajra and the association of Indra with vajra is well 
known. The vajra in sculpture is depicted rather like a shortened and double¬ 
headed triiula with the points curved inwards. In this game of symbols based on 
lightning and clouds many associations rise to the surface but remain unclear. 
In one of the Kalacuri inscriptions, the Haihaya ancestry is written as Afdkaya 
{Epigre^ia Indica, II. p. 230). Ahi is the serpent in the sky, among other things 
(Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 125), perhaps a poetic descrip¬ 
tion of lightning as it is depicted on occasions in miniature paintings. The word 
airavati also refers to lightning and Indra’s mount is the elephant Airavat, which 
again would bring in the link with meghavdhanalmeghava^ni. If there is a link 
between these, then could one perhaps suggest that the Cedi inscriptions from 
Kalihga where the kings take the title of aira may have to do with this symbolism 
rather than the lineage connections with the Aila or Candravarnii lineage as has 
been suggested, although they did, as descendants of Vasu, belong to the Aila 
lineage? (B. M. Barua, ‘Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela’, J/fQ., vol. XIV 
(1938), pp. 459-85.) What adds to the puzzle is that the etymology of Cedi is un¬ 
certain, yet there is a P. Dr. form ceti, meaning a bright light [Dravidian Etymological 
Dictionary (DED), 2271], which could perhaps refer again to lightning. Evidently 
the symbolism of dark clouds, the thunderbolt and lightning had some inter¬ 
connection in relation to tribal and clan names and titles taken by chiefs and 
kings, as also perhaps the god Indra. Possibly the denigration of Indra in some 
sections of the epics had to do with the rise and fall of tribal deities as well. 

S. K. Chatterjee suggested that the name Kharavela may be derived from 
P. Dr. kdrikar meaning ‘black and terrible’ and vel meaning ‘lance’, and the equi¬ 
valent in Sanskrit being kffi^-arfti {Vyasasamgrahama, 1933, pp. 71-74. Quoted in 
D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p, 214). The two ctmiponents of the name in P.Dr. 
carry the homonyms of ‘cloud’, DED 1073, and ‘lightning’, DED 4524, as also 
in the latter case ‘chief or hero’, DED 4562. The association of cloud and lightning 
occurs in tlie use of names incorporating mgha and vajra among the Rak^asas 
as also the epithet, nilameghanimbham {Rdtndyapa, VI. 70. 6). The association with 
vel ‘lancc’/'spear’ or ‘chief’ may link the name to protection. Curiously one of the 
Matsya chiefs is called Mivela which would also be translated as kffisut-aTfH {ma 
meaning ‘black’, DED 3918). If one may further add to the speculation, the 
name Kalacuri/Katacuri is again of uncertain etymology. Rijaiekhara writes it 
as Karaculi (Mirashi, op. cit. pp. xliv-lxxi) and also Kalacuri. Could this name 
also be a variant of ‘black’ {kara or kola) ‘spear* (Hlli) ? If the compound is meant 
to convey a spear moving through a black cloud, then the association with lightn¬ 
ing would not be unlikely. In the context of the suggestion that the dark, rain¬ 
bearing cloud and the elephant arc synonymous symbols, it may be wwth point¬ 
ing out that the P.Dr. mS means ‘black* (DED 3918), *a large animal, hMse or 
elephant or deer* (DED 3917) and ‘great, great man’ (DED 3923), thou^ the 
third meaning is restricted. If the termination vela in names such as KhSravela, 
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Mivela, etc. can be regarded as a Prakf tized form of a P.Dr. word, then it might 
also have been derived from vtl (DED 4524) meaning ‘white, shining, light’ which 
could indicate lightning. 

It has been suggested that RSvana is not a personal name but a Sanskri- 
tized form of a Tamil word mivanlirauvan meaning god, king, sovereign, lord. 
It would thus be a title used by more than one person which might account for 
the reference to more than one R&vapa in Puranic sources (Pargiter, op. cit p. 
242). A P.Dr. form iraivan is listed as no. 448 in the Dravidian Etymolonkd Dietionaiy. 
Pargiter suggests that Daiagilva may have been a Sanskrilized form of a personal 
name of such a RSvapa which gave rise to the fable that he had ten heads (op. cit. 
p. 277). In the context of the symbolism discussed above, could the name RSvapa 
have derived additional sanction by being linked with the form airdvan ? 

The etymology of RiU^asa remains obscure. The root rakf carries the double 
meaning of injury and protection and drakfoka provides the meaning of he who 
guards or protects. This could be symbolically linked with the association with 
spears and lances as weapons of protection. The link with lightning remains un¬ 
explained as also with flying. In the Indian tradition, the ability to fly perhaps 
carries a shamanistic connection. (M. Eliade, Shamanism, Princeton, 1974.) Thus 
the Rgveda mentions the keiin flying through the air (X. 136). The Dipavasfisa 
and the Mahdvatftsa also refer to the Buddha’s three flying visits to Sri Lanka 
prior to the arrival of Vijaya. Did the R&ksasas as practitioners oiydtudhdm carry 
echoes of shamanistic religious forms ? 

98. Pariiiftaparvan, VIII. p. Ixxi, pp. 415ff. 

99. G. Buhler, ‘New Jaina inscriptions from Mathura’, Ep. Ind., I. (Calcutta, 
1892), pp. 371ff.; ibid. I. pp. 393fT.; ibid. II. pp. 195ff.; V. A. Smith, The Jaina 
Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura (Varanasi, 1969 rp.); V. S. Agrawala, ‘Cata¬ 
logue of the Mathura Museum, Jaina tirthahkaras and other misccUancous flgures’. 
Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical Society, XXIII (1950), pp. 36ff. 

100. K. D Bajpai, ‘Development of Jaina Art in Madhya Pradesh’, JIH, LV 
(December 1977); U. P. Shah, J'ama Art and Architecture, vol. I, p. 128; J. F. Fleet, 
op. cit. pp. 258ff.; V. V. Mirashi, op. cit. pp. clxi-ii. 

101. Mirashi, op. cit. pp. civ ff. 

102. However, the earliest use of an era which is identifled later with the Cedi 
era comes from western India and its use in the Cedi country belongs to a later 
date. Mirashi, op. cit. pp. viii ff. 

103. The Bilhari Stone Inscription of Yuvarajadeva, Goharwa Plates of Karpa, 
Banaras Plates of Karpa, Mirashi, op. cit. pp. 210, 241. 

104. B. C. Mazumdar, ‘Mahada Plates of Yogeivaradevavarman', Ep. Ind. 
XII, no. 25, p. 218; ‘Sonpur Plates of Kumara Someivaradeva*, Ep. Ind., XII, 
no. 29, p. 237; ‘Ratnapura Stone Inscription of JaJalladeva’, Ep. Ind. I, pp. 32flr. 

105. Apart from the conttoversy of whether Vijaya came to Sri Lanka from 
Kalihga, ties between the two regions were formally mcntioniMl in the sources 
stating that the Tooth Relic was sent to Sri Lanka from Kalihga in die early 
fourth century a.s. This was followed by a series of matrimonial alliances from 
die tendi century onwards, when some the most powerful kings of P<rioimani‘wa 
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claimed Kalingan ancestry. (S. Paranavitana, The Kalinga Dynasty of Ceylon^ 
Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. Ill, no. 1, January 1936, pp. 57-64.) The 
twelitfa-century Galpota Slab Inscription of Nissamkamalla {EpigrafAia J^eylonica, 
IF, no. 17, pp. 98fr.), combines various claims to legitimacy on the part of this 
Kalinga prince who was called upon to succeed to the throne at Polonnaruwa, 
claims which echo many facets of what has been discussed in this paper. He in¬ 
vokes Vijaya as being linked with the Kalihga-eakravarH-ktda, the latter having the 
ability of travelling through the air {dkdia-can) and belonging to the royal line of 
the Okkaka-r&ji. Evidently by now the lineage lines had got crossed ! Curiously, 
the capital from where he ruled, Polonnaruwa, is also referred to as Pulasti-pura. 
(I am grateful to Or. Sirima Kiribamune for drawing my attention to this inscrip¬ 
tion.) In the light of the above, could it perhaps be argued that the identification 
of Ijahka with Sri Lanka dates to the period of these connections ? 

It is significant that there are a series of names applied to Sri Lanka which 
arc directly and indirectly referred to in the Dipaoaijisa. In the earliest times the 
names Oja, Vara and Manda arc used (1.73). The name Sinhala derives from the 
lion ancestry of Vijaya and his original home (IX). Vijaya and his companions 
give the name of TSmraparpi to the island because of its copper coloured soil 
and this may have been the origin of the word Taprobane used by the Greeks. 
(IX. 20-30; Pliny, Hist. Nat., VI. 24. 1.) The Dipavarrisa also refers to it as Lanka, 
but the date of the text is circa fifth century a.d. so that the name Lanka appears 
to be late. Was the change in name in any way linked to connections 
with Kalinga ? 

106. Aitareya Brdhamana, VIII. 4. 21; Rdmdyam, VII. 18. 

107. Mdrkandeya Ptirdim, 131. 

108. y. Mlshra, An Early History oj Vaiialf, pp. 52fr. 

109. ibid. p. 59ff. 

110. ibid. p. 79. 

111. Pargitcr, op. rit. p. 266. 

112. VifiULU Purdrta, IV. 11, 

113. Pargitcr, op. cit. pp. loSfT. 

114. ibid. pp. 102-03. 

115. ibid. pp. 118-19. 

116. To search for an archaeological corelation for the events of the Valmiki 
Rdmdyatui is therefore almost a search for a chimera; at most it may be possible to 
corelate episodes. Conflicts between tribal chiefships would relate to a period 
of the chalcolithic cultures just prior to the spread of the NBP. The description 
of Ayodhya in the late sections of the text would be of a later period. 

117. The choice of R^ma as the hero of the Ik?vakus also needs some explana¬ 
tion. Was there already a legend on the heroic exploits of Rima which was 
elaborated upon in the epic? Strangely, the Jitaka literature does not project 
R&ma as an epic hero but this may have to do with its Buddhist context. The 
reign of R&ma seems to mark a terminal point in the history of Ayodhy£ and a 
ixnnt of change in the history of Kt^la. Lava succeeds R&ma in Uttara Ko4ala 
but the capital is shifted to Srftvasti which then becomes the more important 
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city. It has also been suggested that Rima’s reign marks the terminal point 
between the Treli and DvSparaj^or (Pai^itcr, op. cit. p. 177). It is not until 
the time of Frafenajit that one hears of Koiala playing a significant historical 
role again. Was the projection of R&ma as an epic hero entirely imaginary but 
influenced by the feats of R2ma Jamadagnya^ Sagara and odicr earlier heroes? 

118. More recent claimants to Haihaya descent in the Vindhyan area are the 
Goods of Garha-Mandla (C. von Fuhrer Haimendorf, The Raj Gonds of AdiUibad, 
London, 1948, pp. Iff.) A sixteenth-century Gond king also claimed to be of the 
Paulastyavaipia. (J. C. Ghosh, ‘Ravana’s Lanka Located in Ontral India', 
JH(l, V, no. 2, June 1928, pp. 255-56.) The parallels between Gond society and 
the descriptions of the R§k;asas in the Valrniki Rdmdyana have been suggested 
by various scholars, e.g. G. Ramadas, ‘Ravana and his Tribes’, IHQ,, V, no. 2, 
(June 1929), pp. 281-98; IHd, VI (1930), pp. 28417. 

[This paper is based on a part of the research which I carried out as a 
Jawaharlal Nehru Fellow during 1976-77.] 



Thomas R. Trautmann 


Elephants and the Mauryas 


Nearchus says that a chariot drawn by elephants is considered 
a very great possession, and that they are drawn under yoke like 
camels; and that a woman is highly honoured if she receives an ele¬ 
phant as a gift from a lover. But this statement is not in agreement 
with that of the man who said that horse and elephant were possessed 
by kings alone. 

StrabOy Geography 15.1.43.' 

The man with whom the testimony of Nearchus supposedly conflicts 
is Megasthenes who, in Strabo’s summary, had said, ‘No private 
person is permitted to keep a horse or elephant. The possession of 
either is a royal privilege, and there are men to take care of them’ 
(15.1.41). 

Strabo, the historian and geographer who lived in the first 
centuries before and after Christ, was notoriously sceptical of the 
Western writers on India. Most, he believed, were mere liars, pre¬ 
eminently Deimachus, who had gone to Pataiiputra (Palimbothra) 
on embassy to Bindusara (Allitrochades), son of Candragupta 
(Sandrocottus), while Megasthenes, Seleucid ambassador to Candra¬ 
gupta, came a close second. These two especially deserved distrust 
for their tales of races of men who sleep in their cars, or those who 
have no mouths, or those without noses, or with one eye, or long legs, 
or with fingers turned backward; for reviving the Homeric story of 
the batde of the cranes and pygmies, the latter being three spans 
tall; for talk of ants who mine for gold, Pans with wedge-shaped 
heads, and snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and all; in 
which matters, moreover, the one refutes the other (2.1.9). Even 
setting aside such palpable fantasies it was the contradictions in the 
Greek reports of India which most persuaded Strabo of their genera! 
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untrustworthiness. For the greater part was hearsay, and those 
(other than the ambassadors) who wrote from direct knowledge 
saw only parts of India, in the course of a liasty passage with 
Alexander’s army through the country. ‘Wherefore they do not give 
out the same accounts of the same things, even tliough they liavc 
written these accounts as though their statements had been carefully 
confirmed. And some of them were both on the same expedition 
together and made their sojourns together, like those who helped 
Alexander to subdue Asia; yet they all frequently contradict one 
another. But if they differ thus about what was seen, what must 
we think of what they reported from hearsay?’ (15.1.2). 

A healthy scepticism and an eye for contradictions in the docu¬ 
ments are among the tools of a sound historical scholarship. But 
as between Nearchus’ testimony of private property in elepliants 
and Megasthenes’ statement that horses and elephants were under 
royal monopoly there is no real contradiction, as Strabo himself 
might have seen by a more careful study of the evidence before 
him, had he restrained his scepticism to its proper and constructive 
purpose. Indeed these two witnesses taken together point to an 
important cause of the Mauryan success over other Indian states of 
the fourth century b.c. 

The resolution of this apparent contradiction is really very 
simple. Nearchus, a companion of Alexander and commander of 
the fleet in its descent of the Indus and its journey round to Babylon, 
describes the situation which he encountered in the region of India 
which Alexander penetrated, namely the Punjab to the Beas river 
and Sind (more or less contained within Pakistan), in 327-326 B.c. 
Megasthenes on the other hand describes the situation lie found two 
or more decades later in the Mauryan Empire, probably at Patali- 
putra in which he resided. The private ownership of elephants, and 
also of horses, camels and asses, as we shall shortly sec, prevailed then 
in that north-western sector of the Indiansubcontinent which Candra- 
gupta Maurya, having overthrown the Gangetic empire of the 
Nandas in c. 324 b.c. a few years after Alexander’s retreat, was 
shortly to absorb within his spectacularly successful imperium. It is 
this empire (and not the practice of Indian kinp generally, as Strabo 
says) which Megasthenes depicts for us, and its monopoly of the 
sinews of war, that must have been a factor of the first importance in 
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achieving its success against the more loosely ordered states of the 
north-west. 

The Ncarchus fragment is worth a closer look. Arrian’s Indica 
(ch. 17) cites it at greater length:* 

T^he animals used by the common sort for riding on are camels 
and horses and asses, while the wealthy use elephants, —for it is the 
elephant in India which carries royalty. The conveyance which 
ranks next in honour is the chariot and four; the camel ranks third; 
while to be drawn by a single horse is considered no distinction at 
all. But Indian women, if possessed of uncommon discretion, would 
not stray from virtue jfbr any reward short of an elephant, but on 
receiving this a lady lets the giver enjoy her person. Nor do the 
Indians consider it any disgrace to a woman to grant her favour for 
an elephant, but it is rather regarded as a high compliment to the 
sex that their charms should be deemed worth an elephant. 

Whatever one may think of the likelihood of elephants actually 
having been instrumentalities of seduction, for the rest of it the 
picture painted is a credible one, broadly in harmony with what 
we find in Indian sources such as the Mahabharata: the high dignity 
of elephants and of (horse-drawn) chariots, and their use not only 
as the means of warfare but as signs of rank in a society in which 
their ownership is broadly diffused. The implication is of armies 
comprised of the members of a privately wealthy warrior class who 
severally maintain horses, chariots and also elephants, bringing 
these to the common cause in the event of war; a heroic class sharing 
power in a heroic polity, and an army which is weakly centralized 
at best, and at worst a congeries of the private armies of the great 
nobles. 

Nearchus’ statement purports to describe Indian custom in 
general, but if we should have to make a guess about the locale 
within Alexander’s orbit from which these observations spring we 
would say Taxila, whose king had allied himself to Alexander’s 
ambitions and who feasted and entertained the troops in his capital. 
But if conditions were such in this Indian kingdom of the older type 
(whose ruler maintained the ancient Aryan custom of roasting 
oxen for guests) it was even more the case of the republican states 
{gan^f saA^a)i if the testimony of Arrian and Strabo as to what 
lay beyond the Beas in prospect of which Alexander’s troops mutinied 
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is to be credited, as I think it must. Arrian says the land was fertile, 
its population brave in war, ruled by an aristocracy which governed 
with moderation, with a great number of very large and fierce 
elephants {Anabasisy 5.25). Strabo (15.1.37) adds the detail that the 
aristocratic order of government comprised five thousand counsellors, 
each of whom furnishes an elephant to the commonwealth, presum¬ 
ably in time of war and for the duration. 

The private ownership of elephants and horses which the 
Alexander historians record for the Indian north-west is in sharp 
contrast to Megasthenes’ description of the Mauryan war machine. 
It will suffice to recall the chief details of that well-known description. 
In the first place there was a completely disarmed peasantry. The 
Mauryan state was at the farthest imaginable extreme from the idea 
of the ‘nation in arms’, and did not resort to the levies of citizen- 
soldiers, long traditional in the Greek world. The Indian peasantry, 
the second and most populous of Megasthencs* seven castes, was 
completely unarmed and exempt from military service of any kind; 
farmers could often be seen ploughing in perfect security from the 
clash of armies close at hand. From the imperial point of view the 
only function of the peasantry was to sow and reap, and to render 
tribute in abundance.® 

In the second place, and as the concomitant of a demilitarized 
agrarian population, there was a fully professionalized fighting 
force. The warriors who comprised the fifth and next most populous 
of the seven castes had no duties but military ones. So, far from being 
a landowning military elite with personal retinues, a true kfatri^a 
or baronial class of the older heroic type, owning the means of war¬ 
fare and sharing for that reason in a political leadership which was 
but weakly unified, the Mauryan warrior class was entirely main¬ 
tained at the king’s expense, ‘and hence they are always ready, 
when occasion calls, to take the field, for they carry nothing of their 
own with them but their own bodies’. Others make their arms, 
others supply them with horses, others attend upon them in camp, 
groom their horses, dean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 
and drive their chariots. In times of peace they are utterly idle 
and give themselves over to the pursuit of pleasure, ‘the pay which 
they receive firom the state being so liberal that they can with ease 
maintain themselves and others besides.’* That other kinds of military 
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levies might have been raised to supplement this force we can well 
imagine, but Megasthenes, who we must suppose to have inquired 
narrowly after military matters, gives us absolutely no encouragement 
to do so. His statements are unequivocal as they are startling: a vast, 
centrally paid and completely professional standing army in an age 
when standing armies were almost unheard of; and a completely 
demilitarized peasantry in an age which typically called farmers 
to arms in times of need. 

The third clement in this picture is the royal monopoly in 
elephants, horses and arms. Weapons, and also ships, were made 
by those of the fourth caste of artisans who worked exclusively for 
the king at a wage. Ships would be let out for commercial purposes, 
but were owned by the king and put under an admiral; their purpose 
was not to engage in naval warfare, but to supply the army by river. 

A disarmed peasantry topping up the imperial treasury, which 
must have been a large and demanding one for the age; a large 
professional military class paid therefrom and a royal monopoly 
of arms, ships, horses and elephants: these are the parts of the 
formidable Mauryan war machine. Megasthenes describes this 
machinery in terms of six functional divisions.® The admiral of the 
fleet and the superintendant of bullock trains provide for the trans¬ 
port of engines of war, food and fodder, and supervise the grooms, 
artisans and foragers for grass, and those in charge of gongs and 
drums. The army itself is fourfold, in agreement with the traditional 
Indian classification into foot, horse, chariot and elephant forces. 
Each chariot is allotted two fighting men and a driver; it is drawn 
on the march by oxen, the horses being led by halter so as not to 
tax them. Each elephant bears three archers and a mahout. The 
soldiers must return their arms to the royal armoury, their horses 
and elephants to the royal stables. It wais this military machine 
which subdued most of India, driving the last representatives of 
Alexander from the north-west; and to it Seleucus ceded the entire 
west bank of the Indus, at least as far as Kandahar, in exchange for 
500 elephants-a point to which we shall return. 

We cannot be certain that the royal monopolies of which 
Megasthenes speaks were the innovations of Candragupta himself. 
The cycles of stories which comprise what I call die ‘Ca^akya- 
Oandmigupta-katha’ give few particulars by which to decide the 
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issue, and what we do find therein is rendered less reliable by its 
folkloristic quality and the lateness of the texts in which the cycle 
of stOTies is preserved to us.’ Wc arc told tliat Candragupta toppled 
the Nandas by means of a mercenary army, as opposed for example 
to leading a popular revolt, the means of payment in the absence 
of a taxable peasantry being Ganakya’s knowledge of alchemy, by 
which he turned one coin into eight (we are not given the recipe). 
However that may be, one would want to know to what extent 
Candragupta drew upon Nanda policy in the design of hh military 
force, but as to the Nandas our sources grow vague indeed. Two 
elements of them may however preserve significant truths. The 
Nandas are widely remembered for their great wealth having, as 
one admittedly very late text says, laid a tax upon hides, resins, 
trees, stones, shops and occupations.® It is possible, then, that with 
the advent of the Nandas there was a quantum leap in the burden 
of taxation to fuel their imperial ambitions. Secondly, the Puranic 
tradition regards the reign of Mahapadma Nanda as a decisive and 
lamentable turning point in history: the destroyer of the oldar 
baronial class (sarvak^atrantaka), with him commences an era in 
which for the most part rulers will be sudras and unrighteous {tM) 
nrpa bhavi^anti sudraprayas tv adharmikdh) The end of the k^atriya 
class implies the demise of armies of the heroic, baronial kind. May 
we take these two ideas together? A non-baronial military and a 
large treasury sustained by heavy taxes suggests a paid army of 
professionals. What the Indian texts suggest receives some needed 
support, at least by inference, from the Alexander historians, who 
record the intelligence Alexander got, probably in I’axila, as to the 
army of the contemporary Nanda: 20,000 horse, 200,0(K) foot, 
2,000 chariots, and 3,000 ^r 4,000) elephants, very large figures 
but I think not impossibly so.^® If the figures arc at all reliable, 
we may well suspect that policies of this kind, including a royal 
monopoly of horses and elephants (which the Indian texts do not 
hint at), may have been responsible not only for the success of the 
Mauryan empire from its commencement, but for the rise of Magadha 
from the times of the Nandas if not even earlier than they. 

Digby*s finft monogpraph, Wor-horsi ond EUpkont iVi ih$ Dthh 
SulUtnaUy shows that the sultans of a much later age were pre¬ 
occupied with the problem of maintaining large herds of both 
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animals, and of limiting the quantities in the hands o£ potential 
enemies; and further that the Sultanate of Delhi remained dominant 
to the extent to which it succeeded in this policy, losing its ability 
not only to command the obedience of its provincial governors but 
to defend itself against the onslaught of Timur following a precipitate 
decline in the size of the pil-khSnS in the last half of the fourteenth 
century. “ The Turkish sultans of Delhi did not establish a strict 
monopoly nor a centralized army, but their concern to control the 
supply of horses and elephants was very much the same which 
Gandragupta had addressed with such evident success almost two 
millenia earlier. 

This illustrates the historical dimensions of our theme, of 
which Gandragupta’s policies were but an episode. For Indian 
war&re had largely been based upon the horse from Vedic times 
to the nineteenth and into the twentieth centuries, across which 
period the earlier reliance on the chariot slowly yielded to an em¬ 
phasis upon cavalry techniques which in the last analysis derived 
from Gentral Asia. But it had also been based on the elephant; 
if not from the time of the Indus civilization, which knew and may 
have domesticated the elephant but probably did not use it in war¬ 
fare, then at least from before the Buddha by whose time the army 
was stereotypically quadripedal (caturaAga), the elephant being one 
of its ‘limbs’. The elephant remained in the battle line perhaps 
until gunpowder reduced its effectiveness, and even after that it 
continued to function as a perch from which the commander gained 
a prospect of the battle, as a siege engine and as a haulier of the 
mathiel of war, especially heavy guns, to which latter purpose the 
commissariat of the army of British India continued to capture and 
train elephants through the nineteenth oentury. The supply of horses 
and elephants, in short, has been a preoccupation of die rulers of 
India from, nearly, one end of its recorded history to the other. 

This problem of supply to which Digby draws our attention 
constitutes what Braudel would call a structure of India’s history, 
a set of perennial needs and constraints. This is not the place for a 
hiU-blown exposition of the supply problem across the ages; a sketch 
must suffice. As to horses, it seems always to have been the case 
diat the best native breeds came from the Indus valley, particularly 
Sind.” It has yet to be detormined why exaedy India has never 
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been self-sufficient in horses. Climate ? A relative scarcity of pasture ? 
— Whatever the reason, the stock has always had to be replenished 
by imports, and the imports came from westward in the ancient 
period: Kamboja in the Indo-lranian cultural borderland, Bactria 
and Central Asia generally, Iran and perhaps Arabia. The poverty 
of Indian horseflesh relative to that of western neighbours is re¬ 
marked as early as the fifth century B.c. by Herodotus (3.106), 
who says that the animals of India arc larger than those of any 
other country, save only its horses, which are surpassed by the 
Nysaean breed of Media. It is a structure of its history, then, that 
India has always been dependant upon western and Cmtral Asia 
for horses, and vulnerable to invaders from those parts (especially 
the Central Asian series, Sakas, Kusanas, Hunas, Turks, Mughals) 
whose military superiority has resided not only in their mastery of 
the techniques of mounted warfare, but in the greater number 
and quality of their mounts. Within India, the availability of horses 
declines and, presumably, their prices rise as we move eastwards 
and southwards from the Indus valley and the noi th-western passes 
through which the foreign trade proceeds. The horse-trader was a 
fairly early occupational specialization, and the Indian horse-trade 
reached overseas to those mtwt disadvantaged realms of Sri Lanka 
and continental Southeast Asia. 

The problem of acquiring elephants is of quite a different 
character. We rarely hear of the elephant-trader as a professional 
specialization in ancient sources; and though W’e have references 
to elephants being bought and sold, and occasionally imported 
from as far away as Sri Lanka, trade does not seem to have been 
a major means by which the kings of pre-Muslim India built up 
their stocks. In the medieval period, trade in elephants seems to 
have increased until, in the nineteenth century, when India had 
long ceased to be self-sufficient in elephants and its princes continued 
to require them for hunting and for ceremonial purposes, if not 
for warfare, a regular market in them with specialist traders can be 
said to have existed, the shortfell being made up by imports from 
Sri Lanka, Burma and Thailand.^’ 

Anciendy the two principal means of acquisition w<a‘e the 
capture of wild elephants and the taking of elephants as tribute 
<»* plunder. The principal determinant of this pattern was the hi^ 
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cost of maintaining elephants. In the wild, elephants spend up lo 
18 hours a day eating; and in captivity they may eat up to 600-800 
pounds daily ration of green fodder, according to Sanderson (whose 
rations were perhaps on the generous side).^* Tennent (on Sri 
Lanka) reckons that an elephant absorbs the full-time services of a 
mahout and two leaf-cutters, or three leaf-cutters if the animal is 
largc.^® But there are other personnel as well; the Arthasastra (2.32.16) 
lists the veterinarian, the trainer, the rider, the driver, the guard, the 
decorator, the cook, the forager, the foot-chainer, the stall-guard, 
the night-attendant and so forth. It is in view of these costs that 
Sanderson says since elephants reach working age at 15 years it is 
more economical to capture adults than to breed them in captivity, 
and the ancients seem to have calculated likewise.^* Thus ultimately 
the continued acqubition of elephants depended upon the continued 
existence of wild populations in elephant forests. The Arthasastra 
(2.2) makes possession of an elephant forest one of the attributes of 
the typical kingdom, recommending that its superintendant keep 
a census of itr. wild population, and imposing the death penalty oii 
anyone who kilb an elephant. The distribution of such forests, then, 
is a structure of Indian history. 

For the larger picture of the range of the Asiatic or Indian 
elephant we can consult Deraniyagala (see Map 1).^’ This range has 
shrunk drastically in historic times. Formerly Indian elephante were 
found in the wild state as far west as Mesopotamia and Syria, and as 
far east as China; today their habitat b confined to South India 
and Sri Lanka, eastern India and Bangladesh, continental Southeast 
Asia, Sumatra, and a part of Borneo. From the perspective of India 
it b the western extension of this range which is of interest. The 
extinction of the wild Indian elephant in western Asia can be roughly 
dated from the point at which written references to them cease, about 
the first half of the first millenium b.c. It is probable that the demand 
for ivory was their undoing; it was for ivory, for example, that the 
pharaoh, Thutmose III (1504-1450 b.c.), killed 120 of them near 
the Eiqihrates, according to an inscription of one of hb officers. 
The Achaemenids made some military use of elephants, as did the 
Sassanians much after them. Alexander first encountered elephants 
at Gaugamela, to which Darius had brought fifteen, though they 
were not used in the battle.** These may have been Indian imports 
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for (though the matter needs detailed study) it is likely that there 
were few wild elephants west of India by Achaem< nid tinws. Thus 
in its relations with western countries the distribution of elephants 
was the complement of the distribution of horses. Western Asia was 
an importer of elephants, in the degree to which it was practical 
and desirable to use them so far from their ultimate source, while 
India was an importer of horses. 

Deraniyagala’s map shows that wild elephants are no longer 
found over the western half and more of the Indian subcontinent, 
but Sanskrit sources show that they were more widely spread until 
fairly recent times. As early as the Kmtiliya Artka^dstra (c. a.d. 150) 
there existed a stock list of the eight elephant forests, a list we find 
repeated in later texts which give further information as to their 
boundaries (see Appendix). I show the locations of these elephant 
forests in Map 2. The boundaries in the map are not to be taken 
as more than approximations, and there were of course settled areas 
within these ‘forests’ as well as afforested areas which probably 
had elephants but are not included within the boundarier our sources 
give. In particular, the list seems to have been fashioned from a 
North Indian point of view, for it docs not seem to include the 
elephant forests of Kerala or of the Kamataka-Tamil Nadu border, 
where wild elephants are found to this day, unless we are to under¬ 
stand that the Aparanta Vana extends to Kerala, and the Kalihga 
Vana extends into the Tamil country, which, except for the Mdno- 
solldsay a southern text, the sources do not support. 

The doubtful case of South India apart, what the list of the 
eight gc^a vanas tells us is that central and eastern India was well 
stocked with wild elephants, but that the Indus valley (probably 
the Ihmjab only, though this is uncertain) and the western coast, 
where they are no longer found, also had some. Since, as we know 
from Deraniyagala, the historic trend has been for the range to 
contract, the distribution of urld elephants can hardly have been 
smaller prior to the first extant mention of this list in the Arthaidstraf 
and may well have been even greater in Mauryan times. Our sources 
for die eight forests do not directly speak of the densities of their 
elephant populations, but if we compare the list with Deraniyagada’s 
map showing that the range has shrunk eastward through time, it 
is reasonable to infer that though wild elephants did exist in die 
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MAP 2 The Eight 

1. The PrScya Vana 

2. The KsliAga Vana 

3. The Gedikaru^a Vana 

4. The DSiSrna Vana 


Elephant Fokestn 

The Angareya Vana 

6 The AparSnta Vana 

7 The SaurS^tra Vana 

8 The P&hcanada Vana 


forests of the Indus region and the west coast in ancient times, their 
numbers must have been smaller than those for the elephant forests 
of Central India and the Ganga valley. And although the Sandcrit 
sources do not indicate densities, they do rank the eight forests for 
the quality of their elephants. There is some difference between 
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the texts in their rankings (see Appendix) but points of agreement 
sig^ficant to our inquiry emerge from a comparison of them. The 
ancient authorities are unanimous that elephants of the worst sort 
are those of the Indus basin (the Pahcanada Vana), and the Kathi¬ 
awar pieninsula (the Saurasfra Vana), the very regions where they 
are now extinct and in wnich, as we infer, they were anciently less 
abundmt than those of the other forests. The middling and best 
varieties are to be found in the forests of eastern and central India. 
In respect of the quantity and quality of the elephants to which 
they had access, then. North Indian kings of the Gangetic region, 
such as the Mauryas, were greatly advantaged over the kinp of the 
Indus region. 

The distribution of elephants is complementary to that of horses, 
as far as India and its immediate neighbours are concerned, and 
they move in opposite directions along an axis from, let us say, the 
Indus region to Bengal. This is nicely illustrated by a letter which 
Barani attributes to the Sultan Ghiyath-al-din Balban, in which he 
addresses his son Bughra Khan on giving him the province of Bengal: 
‘The Bengal ruler should continue to send presents, offerings and 
trustworthy and well-disposed emissaries to Dehli so that the Sultan 
of Dehli should not consider an expedition against the Kingdom of 
Lakhnavati [Bengal] the most urgent of matters. From time to time 
he should send a certain number of elephants to Dehli, which would 
have the consequence that the Sultan of Dehli would not close the 
road for horses [from the north-west or the Arabian Sea] to reach 
Bengal.’^® It is along this axis, more precisely along the Dehli to 
Patna sector of it, that the dominant states of India have centred. 
It has often been noted that India’s imperial capitals have been 
sited along the route of invasion; but the strategic value of this 
region in respect of the acquisition of horses and elephants, and the 
ability to control their movement to other powers, is also of import¬ 
ance in the geography of power in India. 

The rulers of India valued their elephants highly, and so did 
Alexander and his successors. Alexander’s men first confronted 
elephants in the battle of the Jhelum, where we are told the Indian 
king Porus (Puru, Paurava?) had deployed a large number of them 
(CKirtius, 85; Diodorus, 132; Arrian, 200) with infantrymen in 
between. Though the Macedonians carried the day, their experience 
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of war elephants had been a harrowing one, and when they reached 
the Beas river they refused to advance further toward the Ganga. 
Some scholars have said that the reports of numerous and fierce 
elephants which were held by the peoples who lay in Alexander’s 
intended path were made up by the Hellenistic historians to excuse 
the veterans from the charge of cowardice, and invent quite other 
reasons for the mutiny; but everything we know of the distribution 
of elephants shows that east of the Beas they were both more plentiful 
and of higher quality than those of the Punjab, so that there is no 
need to second guess the Greek and Latin sources on this point. The 
Alexander historians and also Megasthenes took a lively interest 
in elephants, and record the methods of capture, training and military 
disposition. Alexander himself acquired a large herd by way ol' booty 
and gifts in the course of the expedition, returning to Babylon with 
perhaps two hundred. 

Though Alexander did not use elephants in battle, his successors 
quickly learned to do so in the internecine wars which followed his 
death in 324 b.c. The wars of the successors inaugurated wliat might 
be called the arms race of the fourth and third centurira, which 
was a struggle to acquire superior forces of elephants. Alexander’s 
herd was soon divided and used up in the complex struggle to succeed 
to his empire. In 317 Eudamus, Macedonian resident at Taxila, 
killed Porus and abandoned India, bringing to Eumcnes a large 
force including 120 elephants for his war wnth Antigonus. A passage 
of Justin suggests that Gandragupta was responsible for the expulsion 
of the last vestige of Alexandrine rule from the Punjab;*® in any 
case his realm extended to the Indus when Seleucus came in contact 
with him about a decade later. About 305 b.c., or at any rate a few 
years before the climactic battle of Ipsus in 301 B.c., which essentially 
decided that the Seleucids and the Ptolemies were to be Alexander’s 
heirs to Syria and the east and to Egypt respectively, Seleucus 
concluded a treaty with Gandragupta by which he ceded the eastern 
parts of the territories which lay along the Indus (Paropamisadae, 
Arachosia, Gedrt^ia), adding thereby the vast area consbting of, 
roughly, the rest of what is now Pakistan and Afghanistan as fiir 
west as Kandahsur (Alexandropolis) to the Mauryan empire, upon 
terms of intermarriage and in exchange for 500 elephants. This 
herd made Seleucus’ fortune at Ipsus. 
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The Mauryans seem to have become from this time the regular 
suppliers of elephants to the Seleucids. The only other direct men¬ 
tion of Seleucid-Mauryan dealings in elephants comes a century 
later, in the period 212-205 b.c., which Antiochus III spent assert¬ 
ing his authority over the eastern satrapies. During this time he 
concluded a peace with Demetrius, son of Euthydemus of Bactria, 
‘accepting the elephants belonging to Euthydemus. He crossed the 
Caucasus and descended into India; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians; received more elephants, 
until he had 150 altogether; and having once more provisioned 
his troops set out again personally with his army, leaving Andros- 
thencs of Gyzicus the duty of taking home the treasure which this 
king had agreed to hand over to him’ (Polybius 11.34.). Sophagasenus 
(— Subhagasena ?) is not known from Indian sources, but as king 
of the Indians he is clearly a Mauryan emperor, and not a petty raja. 
It is unlikely that the Mauryan supply of elephants to the Seleucids 
was limited to these two occasions. For example, Antiochus III 
himself had had only ten elephants when he faced Molon, rebellious 
governor of Media, in 221, but appeared at Raphia in 217 with 
102 elephants, and lost nearly all of them. Between the two dates 
he must have got more, specifically from India, as Polybius perhaps 
indicates when he says of the later period that Antiochus renewed 
his friendship with the Maurya. Earlier still, perhaps in 277, Antio¬ 
chus I urgently sent to his satrap of Bactria for 20 elephants, which 
we can surmise were ultimately of Mauryan origin. Indian mahouts 
were used - ‘Indian* became the very word for mahout in Greek, 
and remained so when Afi'icans became elephant drivers. The 
techniques were also Indian, including the rousing of elephants for 
battle with draughts of wine, as we learn from / Maccabeei, though 
Goukowsky convincingly demonstrates that the use of a defensive 
tower on the back of the elephant was a Western innovation.®^ If 
the Mauryas continued to monopolize the ownership of elephants 
within their now vast empire, the Seleucids, ruUng an also vast 
empire to their west, seem to have monopolized the supply of 
Mauryan elephants to prevent them from falling in the hands of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. I suggest that it was in hopes of tapping the 
Mauryan supply that Ptolemy Philadelphus sent the ambassador 
Dionysius to India (Pliny, Mat. Hist. 6.58). If so, the initiative failed. 
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for it is in this king’s reign that the Ptolemies turned to an alter¬ 
native source of supply, and this they did by capturing and training - 
probably with the help of Indians - the elephants of Eritrea and 
Ethiopia. Gowers has shown it probable that this was the smaller 
forest race of the African elephant, so that yet another statement 
of the Hellenistic sources, that the Indian elephants are larger than 
the African, is vindicated against modern critics.** 

The Carthaginians followed suit, capturing and training the 
elephants of the Atlas Mountains by 262 b.c., and toward the end 
of the century Hannibal was to reach Rome with a small body of 
African elephants. Indian elepliants had been frequently employed 
on European soil by that time, most notably by Pyrrhus, and the 
Romans, following the defeat of Carthage, used elephants in war 
(mostly Africans), though tardily and without a great deal of en¬ 
thusiasm. In the East the more or less simultaneous decay of the 
Mauryan and the Selcucid empires in the first quarter of the first 
century b.c. and the interposition of the Parthians, who preferred 
nomadic cavalry tactics to elephant warfare, betv^foeii the Indian 
source of elephants and the western demand for them, perhaps 
contributed to the decline of the use of war elephants in the West. 
‘Arrian, in his book on Tactics written in the time of Hadrian, says 
(22.6) that it was not worth while giving the units and conmiands 
of elephants with their names, since their use had long ceased.’** 
The arms race had come to an end. 

All of this is well known, and has been comprehensively treated 
in Scullard’s recent book, The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World.^^ 
But before leaving the subject we must examine the matter of the 
500 elephants which Selcucus got from Gandragupta, for Tarn has 
attacked this f^ure.*® Tarn’s brief article is one of the finer examples 
of his talent for learned fantasy cxqui^itely wrought. The argument 
is patently absurd, and would not merit comment had it not un¬ 
settled the judgement of the otherwise sober Scullard on the ques¬ 
tion. 

Tam argues that the original Greek source on the treaty bet¬ 
ween Seleucus and Gandragupta mentioned in Strabo must have 
been Megasdienes and no other since (in brief) there is no other 
known historian of Seleucus’ movements prior to Ipsus. That the 
Mauryan origin of the huge elephant force he brought to that 
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battlefield — the entire west bank of the Indus » and dieir cost 
should not have easily become general knowledge I think incredible, 
but I do not deny that Megasthenes could have been the source. Now 
Tam argues that Megasthenes in turn got the figure 500 from an 
Indian source, for in Indian (Buddhist) literature 500 is a stereo¬ 
typed figure indicating a large and important number, citing many 
instances from the Pali Jatakas, the Dialogues of the Buddha^ the 
Milinda Paflha and the AsokSvaddna. The point is well taken, but the 
argument is surely implausible, for it asks us to believe that Megas¬ 
thenes learned the terms of the treaty not from his master Seleucus 
who had sent him to India, but only in India itself, and from an 
Indian who was ill-informed. 

But Tam’s argument puts even greater strain upon the credu¬ 
lity of those who find it possible to follow it thus far. Plutarch {Alexanr- 
der 62) also says that Gandragupta gave Seleucus 500 elephants, 
but says he had 400 elephants at the battle of Ipsus {Demetrius 27), 
while Diodorus (20.113) gives Seleucus 480 elephants before his 
jimction with Lysimachus, about the same time. Both Plutarch 
and Diodorus, Tam argues, go back to a single source, Hieronymus, 
for Seleucus’ forces, ‘as is further shown by their virtual agreement 
as to the number of his chariots (Plutarch 120, Diodorus “over 100”).’ 
Then comes the unexpected conclusion: ‘But their respective num¬ 
bers for the elephants, 400 and 480, cannot possibly be derived 
from a common source; we have therefore to proceed on the basis 
that neither figure is from Hieronymus, and that the number he gave 
is unknown.’ Wherefore? Tam invokes a canon of source criticism 
which I suspect he made up for the occasion: ‘I take it to be a sound 
rule that if two texts, derived from a common source, give, on one 
matter, conflicting accounts, then what the common source gave 
on the matter is, in the absence of evidence aliunde^ unknown.’ (Tam 
speculates tliat Antiochus III was imitating Seleucus in his e3q>edi- 
tion to India, so that the size of his elephant force, 150, may be the 
number Seleucus had got from Gandragupta; and allowing a wastage 
of about one-fifth for the passage west, Seleucus would have had 
roughly 130 at Ipsus.) Tarn’s application of his high-sounding rule 
of interpretation requires us to believe that Plutarch and Diodorus 
got the figures 400 and 480 respectively out of thin air and inde¬ 
pendently of one another, an improbability much greater than the 
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obvious supposition that their common source gave a figure in the four 
hundreds which one of them corrupted. Second guessing the sources 
in this case leads to even greater difficulties than the sources them¬ 
selves present, and we are on very much more solid ground to believe 
that Seleucus got 500 elephants or thereabouts from Candragupta 
and brought some 400 to Ipsus, perhaps as many as 480. 

There is no doubt that 500 is an enormous number of elephants 
for any one king to own and maintain, let alone to give away, but, 
even if we discount the very large figures for Indian kings including 
the Nandas and Mauryas in classical sources,*® those for the holdings 
of Muslim kings in the medieval period show that it is not an im¬ 
possibly large number.*’ Tarn concedes tliat ‘doubtless Ghandra- 
gupta, reckoning in the forces of his vassal kings, did control a large 
number.’ But he forgets that Megasthenes speaks of an enormous 
professional army, not of vassal kings; and he forgets, or chooses not 
to credit, Me^sthenes’ report of Gandragupta’s monopoly of ele¬ 
phants. The very much smaller number which Antiochus III got 
from the Mauryas in their post-A^okan period of decline may indicate 
a declining ability on their part to acquire, monopolize and sustain 
the supply of elephants. 

Surely Seleucus would have demanded a gift so large in exchange 
for the vast territory he ceded to Gandragupta. I incline to think 
that Tarn doubted the figure of 500 elephants not only because it is 
so much larger than any other Hellenistic holding, but also because 
he tended to minimize the extent of Seleucus’ territorial concession.** 
But where others had erred on the side of extravagance, time has 
shown that Tarn’s estimate of its western boundary was too niggardly; 
for the Aiokan inscriptions in Greek and Aramaic found at Kanda¬ 
har, ancient Alexandropolis, in the 1950s show that the Mauryas 
ruled territories which were culturally Greek and Iranian rather 
than Indian as Tarn had thought, and further west than he had 
guessed, since the times of ASoka’s grandfather, who had learned to 
turn elephants into territory by the alchemy of diplomacy as well as 
by warfare. 

Professor A. L. Basham, whose contributions to the history of 
ancient India this volume honours, and for whose counsel and 
example I shall be forever indebted, has always taught a middle 
course between Strabo’s destructive scepticism concerning the sources 
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of Indian history, and Tarn’s penchant for inspired reconstruction 
to fill the void an excessive scepticism creates. Lest I fall into the fur¬ 
ther error of letting enthusiasm magnify the importance of my subject, 
it is well to cite his judgement as to the effectiveness of the elephant 
in war:®* 

The great reliance placed on elephants by Indian tacticians was, 
from the practical point of view, unfortunate. Though fighting ele¬ 
phants might at first strike great terror in an invading army unused 
to them, they were by no means invincible. Just as the Romans 
found means of defeating the elephants of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, 
so Greeks, Turks and other invaders soon lost their fear of the Indian 
fighting elephant. Even the best trained elephant was demoralized 
comparatively easily, especially by fire, and when overcome by 
panic it would infect its fellows, until a whole squadron of elephants, 
trumpeting in terror, would turn from the battle, throw its riders, 
and trample the troops of its own side. The pathetic Indian faith in 
the elephants’ fighting qualities was inherited by the Muslim con¬ 
querors, who, after a few generations in India, became almost as 
reliant on elephants as the Hindus, and suffered at the hands of 
armies without elephants in just the same way. 

Digby demurs from this judgement, in so far as it touches the sultans 
of Delhi. Tn the Dehli Sultanate, the only army with elephants 
which suffered at the hands of a foreign and elephantless army was 
that of A.D, 1398. The most apparent cause of its defeat (by Timur) 
was its pathetically diminished numbers both of horses and of ele¬ 
phants, compared with the armies which the Sultans of Dehli had 
put into the field during earlier invasions.’®* It is difficult to go beyemd 
this specific criticism, which Digby supports admirably with evidence, 
and assess, at tliis gpreat distance in time, the effectiveness of the ele¬ 
phant amid all the other factors which decide a battle. Perhaps 
Professor Basham somewhat underrates the military value of 
elephants in ancient times. But it should be said in favour of his 
view that again and again it was by means of cavalry, western and 
especially Central Asian, that ancient India was invaded; and when 
in the light of that recurrent feature of its history we read in the 
tactical treatise of the minister to the Lord of Elephants, king 
Frataparudradeva, the sentiment diat even a single experienced 
war elephant, fully armoured, can destroy 160 horse {Hmhvacatur 
L28), even making allowances for the hyperbole to which 
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enthusiasm for one’s subject leads, I incline to agree that ms-i-vis 
the horse, Hindu India’s reliance on the elephant \N’as indeed ex¬ 
cessive. 


APPENDIX 

THE EIGHT ELEPHANT FORESTS 

The Kautiliya Arthasdstra merely nam^s the ('ighi forests, and 
grades their elephants for quality {KA 2.2.15-16). Four later texts 
specify the boundaries of the forests, and also rank them: (1) the 
Mtinirniti, a commentary on the Arthasdstra by Yogghama, alias 
Mugdhavilasa, whose date is unknown, the unique manuscript 
being of the twelfth century (Yog. on KA 2.2.15-16); (2) the 
Hariharacaturadga, composed for the Orissan king Gajapati Pratapa- 
rudradeva by his minister Godavaramisra in the sixteenth century 
(HHC 1.47.54); (3) the Gajasdstra from the Saraswati Mahal 
Library in Thanjavur, date unknown, ascribed to Palakapya Muni, 
legendary transmitter to mankind of the science of elephants {GS 
pp. 32-36); and (4) the Mdnasolldsa of King Someivara III Galukya, 
composed in a.d. 1131 {Man. 2.2.172-177).®' Of these, the details 
given by Man. stand somewhat apart from those of the other texts. 
I give their specifications of boundaries below. The order in which 
the forests are presented here is a geographical one, and does not 
follow any of the texts. 

1. The Pracya Vana 

Yog.: between the Lohitya, the Ganga and Himavat. 

HHC: between the snowy mountain {prdleyasaila, i.c. the 
Himalaya), the Lauhitya and Prayaga. 

G$: the forests within (the bend of) the Lauhitya, the con¬ 
fluence of the Yamuna and the Bhagirathi (= Prayaga), the 
daughter of Jahnu (=the Ganga), and Himavat. 

Man.: between the Ganga, the ocean, Hemadri and Prayaga, 
to the west of the Lohita river. 

Thus our sources are agreed that the pracya or eastern forest is 
the vast area bounded by the Brahmaputra river (Lohita, Lohitya, 
Lauhitya) and the confluence (Prayaga) of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna at modern Allahabad, to the east and the west respectively, 
and by the Himalaya and the Ganga to the north and south. 

2. The KdliAga(ka) Vana 

Yog.: between the country of the Utkalas, the Southern sea, 
the Sahya (mountains) and the Kalinga. 
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HHC: between the Utkala country, the Southern sea, the 
Vindhya mountain and the (mountain) called Sahya. 

GS: between the Sahya, the Vindhya, Utkala and the Southern 
sea {kalasajadigvaridhi, lit. sea of the [southern] direction of 
the pot-born [sage Agastya]). 

Man.: between the Vindhya mountain, Citrakuta mountain, 
Kalihga and Dravi^a, bordered by the sea. 

All the sources give the Southern sea (the Bay of Bengal) as a 
boundary. Three give Utkala, centring on Bhubaneswar and Puri 
in Orissa, and the Viiidhyas, as well as the Sahya mountain, i.e. 
the Western Ghats from the Tapi to the Gape, whence this ‘forest^ 
comprises most of the interior of the Deccan. Two names, Kalihga 
and Citrakuta, are given in Man. alone, an unhelpful datum since 
there is more than one ‘beautiful peak’. Man. also gives Dravi^a, 
the Tamil country, which shows the southern orientation of this 
text. 

3. The Cedikaru?a(ka) Vana 

Yog.: between Mckala, Tripuri, the Dasarna country and 
Unmattagahga. 

HHC: between Mckhala, Tripurna (so; read Tripuri), Dasarna 
and Unmattagahga. 

GS: between Mekhala, Tripuri, the DaSarna country and 
Unmattagahga (essentially identical to the verse of 
Yog.). 

M&n.: between Tripuri and the two Ko^alas. 

Three sources (AL4, Yog., G§) agree on the name of this forest; 
we abo have vll. Vedikarusaka {Man.) and Vedikarupaka {HHC)y 
an obvious lecHo Jaeilior. It is one name, and not two as might be 
inferred from Kangle’s translation (‘from Cedi and Karusa’), but 
the name of the forest clearly combines the names of the two adjacent 
countries along the Yamuna river to the south and west of Allahabad. 
All of our sources except Man. give identical boundaries. Mek(h)ala 
is perhaps the region of the Mekalagiri, the range of hills in the 
Jabalpur district, M.P., from which the Narmada river takes its 
origin. Tripuri b a city of the Cedi country. The Dasarna or ‘ten 
forts’ country centred on Vidba in M.P. I am unable to locate 
Unmattagahga, ‘where the Ganga roars’. Man. b differently put, 
but specifies the same region: the two Koiialas lie to the north and 
the south of Cedi and Karusa. 

4. The Ddsartm(ka)Vana 

Yog.: between the country of the DaSarnas and the Mahagiri, 
the Vindhya mountain and the Vetravati (river). 

HHC: between Sriparvata, the Vindhya mountain and the 
Vetravati (river). 
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G^: between Sriparvata and Sribaladharanibhrt, the Vetravati 
(river) and Dalarna. 

Man.: between the Srisaila, the Veda^aila and the Malaya 
mountain. 

Obviously this forest must be connected with the DaSarna 
country, as two of the sources say. The Vetravati (Betwa) which 
three mention runs nearby. The borders given by Yog. are reason¬ 
ably clear, though Mahagiri is unrevealing, delimiting a modest 
region of central India, unless the latter is Mahendragiri, a name for 
the Eastern Ghats. Man., on the other hand, which mentions the 
SrKaila (=I§rIparvata) of the Kurnool district, A.P., and the Malaya 
mountains, the Eastern Ghats from that point southward, together 
with the unknown Veda mountain, seems to have quite a different, 
more southerly place in mind. HHC and G$, which mention the 
Vetravati and Sriparvata together, appear to combine both regions 
into one, though it is difficult to see how this can be reconciled with 
the texts which extend the Kalihga Vana to the Sahya, i.c. the 
Western Ghats, whence the two forests would overlap. A way out 
of the quandary would be to suppose the Mahagiri of Yog. is in the 
Vetravati (Betwa)-Vindhya region, and that others have misidentified 
it with the well-known pilgrimage site Sriparvata or the Eastern 
Ghats generally. In any case the Vetravati region is certain. 

5. The Ahgareya(ka) Vana 

Yog.: between VaideiSa and the Narmada (river), Brahma- 
vardhana and the Pariyatras. 

HHC: between the Pariyatra (mountains) (lacuna) and the 
Brahmabandhana. 

GS: between the Revati (river), the Pariyatra mountain and 
the country of Vidisa. 

Man.: Sriksetra and Gauda-Bahgala. 

Here Man. is clearly the odd man out, with its Sriksetra (Puri, 
in Orissa) and Gau(^a-Bahg^a (Bengal). This is probably due to a 
misidentification of the Ahgareya forest with the ancient Anga in 
Bengal. The three others agree as to the Pariyatras, the central 
part of the Vindhya range which crosses M.P. east and west parallel 
to the Narmada river. The Vaideiam in Yog. should probably 
read Vaidilam or VidiSam, i.e. the Vidisa of GS. I take it that the 
Reva and the Revati in this and the next several passages of GS 
are one and the same, and that this river is the Narmada or a tribu¬ 
tary, whence Yog. and G^ agree on a third border. Brahmavardhana 
(Yog.) or ’’bandhana {HHC) is unknown. 

6. The Aparanta(ka) Vana 

Yog.: no explanation - has a verse been lost ? 

HHC: between Prakaraiasana and the Narmada (river). 
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G^: between the Reva (river), the Kf§na mountain, the ocean, 
the Western mountain (Garamaksamabhrt) and the Eastern 
country (PurvadeSa). 

Man.: between the Sahya mountain and Bhrgukaccha. 

The Aparanta country is well known as the western coast of the 
Deccan as far south as Goa at least, but our sources are unhelpful 
as to the exact limits of this elephant forest. The text of Yog. seems 
to have lost a verse here. MSn, gives Bhygukaccha (Bharuch, at the 
mouth of the Narmada) and the Sahya, by which, as a southern 
text, the entire length of the Western Ghats may be meant. HHC’s 
Prakaraiasana is unknown and perhaps corrupt. territory is 
between the Reva (Narmada), the ocean and the Western Ghats; 
I cannot identify its Purvadc^a and Krsna mountain. 

7. The Saurdf{ra(ka) Vana 

Yog.: between the country of the Avantis and the Narmada 
(river), Dvaraka and the Arbuda (mountain). 

HHC: Avanti, the Narmada (river) and Dvaraka. 

GS: between the Reva (river), Avanti, the Arbuda (mountain) 
and Dvaraka. 

Man.: Dvaravati and Avanti. 

The Saurasjra country is of course the Kathiawar peninsula, i.e. 
Dvaraka (=Dvaravati), and our sources agree the forest of that 
name extends to Avanti, the region of Ujjain. Two of them give 
Arbuda, Mt. Abu, and two name the Narmada river. 

8. The Paflcanada Vana 

Yog.: between the Kuruksetra country and the Kalika forest, 
the Sindhu and the Himavat. 

HHC: between the Sindhu river, the Himavat, the Kalihgaka 
(so!) forest and Kuruksetra. 

GS: between the Kaleya forest and the Sindhu, the snowy 
mountain {tuhinagifi=xht Himalaya) and Kuruksetra. 

Mdn.: Kalafijara, Kuruksetra, the place where the Sindhu 
reaches tlie ocean, bordered by the Himalaya. 

I do not know of Pancanada as a name for the Punjab outside 
this context. Our sources agree on three of the boundaries: Kuruk¬ 
setra, to the north of Delhi; the Himalaya; and the Indus river 
(Sindhu). The Mdn. specifies the mouth of the Indus, but the others 
do not, so that whether we are to understand the entire length of 
the Indus, in which case the P^canada forest would comprise the 
lower Indus region (Sind) as well as the Punjab, is uncertain. I 
think not; in any case we cannot rely on Mdn. in this matter, for it 
differs in several particulars from the other three, and is clearly 
mistaken in its siting of the Angareya forest, so that outside evidence 
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is wanted. As to the fourth boundary the disagreement of the texts 
is complete. The Kalaftjara of the Cedi country in Man. is not 
unreasonable, but for the reasons just given we cannot rely on MSn. 
against the others. The Kalihgaka of HHC is absurd; the text could 
however be emended by the Kdl^dkdnanasya of Yog. without violence 
to the metre, if we take its reading as yet another lectio facilior. In 
that C8ise we might suppose that the Kalcya of is the same as this 
Kalika forest. But where is it? 

Overall, three of our texts. Yog., HHC and G§, sliow a reasonably 
close agreement on the locations of these forests, while the boundaries 
which arc given in Mdn. are often rather different, so that Man. 
stands slightly apart from the tradition the otlicrs represent; in 
particular it seems to have a more southerly orientation than they. 
It is also less reliable than the others, given its misidentification of 
the Ahgartya forest. 

All these authorities, and the Arthasdstra as well, grade the fo¬ 
rests for the quality of their elephants. KA 2.2.15-16 and the co¬ 
mmentary of Yog. say that the best elephants are the Kalihga and 
Ahgareya, the middling are the Pracya, Cedikarusa, Da^arna and 
Aparanta, while the worst are the Saurastraka and the Paftcanada. 
If the Kalihga forest does indeed comprehend central India to the 
Western Ghats, or if Ahgareya extends south of th<* Narmada to 
Sriparvata in Andhra Pradesh, as our sources attest (though it is 
not easy to sec how both could be true) then the two together form 
a central-eastern core of prime elephant forests, round which the 
forests yielding the middling and worst varieties form two concentric 
outer rings. The HHC 1.55-60 classifies them differently, into four 
groups. From Pracya comes the bhadra, ‘noble’ type, born of the race 
of Airavata, Indra’s mount, in the Kali age. The manda, ‘slow’ breed 
originating in the Trct^ yuga is found in the central Indian scries of 
forests, the Da^arna, the Vaidikarupaka (iur), the Ahgareyaka, and 
the Aparantaka on the west coast; the mrga or ‘deer’ breed originating 
in the Dvapara comes from the Saurastraka and Paftcanada forests 
of the west and north-west; and, surprisingly for an Orissan text, 
the Kali-born mijra or ‘mixed’ breed comes from the Kalingaka, 
and is also found in the Pracya. The GS (p. 37 vs. 18) gives the eastern 
Pracya and Kalingaka and the south-western Aparanta as best; 
the central Cedikarusa («V), Dasarna and Angareya as middling; 
and the western and north-western Saurastra and Paftcanada as 
worst. The Mdn. (2.3.178-179) gives Kalinga, Vedikarusaka (n'e) 
and Da^arpa, i.e. central India to the east coast, as best; Angareya 
and Pracya as middling,a natural pairing for this text which misidenti- 
fies the Angareya with ancient Anga, in Bengal, whence the two 
forests comprise the entire lower Gangctic region; and the western 
series Aparanta, Paftcanada and Saurastra as worst. 
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In summary, the sources entirely agree that the elephants of 
the Paiicanada and the Saura^tra forests are of the worst kind. 
As to the other six forests, the range of opinion is not great, except 
for the western coast elephants (of the Aparanta forest): 

1. Pracya: best-Zf/fC (bhadra; also mi/raj, G§; middling- 
TT^-Yog., Man. 

2. Kalihga: best-r^-Yog., G§, Man.; misra-HHC. 

3. Gedikarusa: best-Man.; middling--Yog., HHC 
(manda), GS. 

4. DaiSarna: best - Man.; middling - A'i4-Yog., HHC (manda)^ 
GS. ' 

5. Angareya: best-Ad-Yog.; middlingfmania GSy 
Man. 

6. Aparanta: best-G.^; middling-Ad-Yog.,///fC ('maniaj; 
worst - Man. 

In addition to the eight gaja vanas the G§ (pp. 36-38), alone of 
this group of texts, also recognizes eight subsidiary forests {upavanas): 
Kiratavi§aya, Agncya, Daksina, Naikrtya, Pascima, Vayavya, 
Uttara and AUanya, whose elephants are inferior types. 

Of an entirely different tradition is the eighteenth-century 
Assamese treatise, the Hastividydrmva of Sukumara Barkath, whose 
manuscript is magnificently illustrated with pictures of elephants.®^ 
This text gives several regional varieties, naming the places they 
are found (p. 132). The rasdtala type is from Anga, Mithila, Gampa, 
Kau^ambi, Kau^ika; those white as conch shell are found in Kanya- 
kubja, Prayaga, Gauda, Hastibandha and Pancarata; large numbers 
of elephants are available in Kamarupa, Varendra, Svarnakhya, 
Saura^tra (!), Anga, Vaiiga and Kalinga; reddish ones from Saumara, 
Jayanta, Sulaficika and Orissa; those of nether-wordly type from 
Tribhrt, Maruta, Lanka, Trikuta, Malayacala and iSriparvata. On 
the other hand, the types of Kiskindhya, Hastinapura and Aivakarna 
have become extinct, which of course does not mean those places 
have no elephants. Names of eastern India (i.e. West Bengal, and 
Assam), Bangladesh, the Ganga valley and the east coast of the 
peninsula predominate, as might be expected. 


NOTES 

Research for this article was facilitated by a grant from the Hwace H. 
Rackham School of Graduate Studies, The University of Michigan. I am obliged 
to Cynthia A. Talbot for research assistance, and to Wm. K. Macdonald for the 
maps. 
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E. Sa. Visswanathan 


The Emergence of Brahmans 
in South India;with Special 
Reference to Tamil Nadu 


An in-depth study of the works on South India by historians, 
sociologists and political scientists reveals that the triple hold of the 
brahman minority in social, religious and political leadership in 
South Indian society over that of the non-brahman majority, heralded 
the birth of certain social and political movements in the South. 
Eugene F. Irschick in Politics and Social Conflict in South India: The 
Non-Brahman Movement and Tamil Separatism, 1916-1929 highlights 
the fact tha between the last quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the first quarter of the twentieth century brdhmam^ position in politics, 
in religion, in government employment and in education was domi¬ 
nant.^ This view is shared by R. Suntharalingam, S. Saraswathi, 
Robert Eric Frykenberg and others in their studies on South Indian 
society and politics.* All these studies project the view, citing ex¬ 
haustive evidences from official and unofficial, published and 
unpublished, sources that the brahma^ exercised a decisive influence 
over other caste group® by controlling the centres of power in society, 
such as the institutions of religion, the administration and the owner¬ 
ship of land. As pointed out by Irschick, though actual figures 
regarding brahman ownership of land are not available,® area studies 
and investigations made in villages of the Tanjore district by socio¬ 
anthropologists like Andr^ Beteille, Dagfinn Silvertsen, and £. 
Kathleen Gk>ugh reveal that the brahma^ held substantial land¬ 
holdings.^ These studies prove beyond doubt that by the middle of 
the nineteenth century brahman supremacy, both in society and 
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politics, was an acknowledged fact. Unfortunately, none of the 
scholars attempted to show whether the rise of brdhma^ was a 
phenomenon peculiar to the nineteenth century or it was a gradual 
one, perceptible or imperceptible. However, V. Subramaniam, 
in a very stimulating article entitled ‘Emergence and Eclipse of 
Tamil Brahmins: Some Guidelines to Research’, claims tliat ‘up to 
the eighteenth century the position of the Brahmins in 1 amil Nadu 
was important but not dominant’. And this dominance was made 
possible with the firm establishment of the British Raj in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century.® Notwithstanding this hypothesis, I Iiave 
attempted in this paper to show from a study of the available source 
material that the brahmans' rise to supremacy was not a special 
feature of the nineteenth century but a gradual and perceptible 
phenomenon, at least in Tamil Nadu, from the early years of the 
Christian era. 

When looking into the emergence of brahmans as an important 
class in Tamil society, one must bear in mind a few factors in the 
dynamics of cultural synchronization. Fii'st and foremost, one must 
understand what the strength of the cultural traditions of the two 
societies that came into contact with each other was, and which 
of the cultures was more potent and had more enduring character¬ 
istics. We must also acknowledge that the time factor was important. 
In so far as the Aryan and Dravidian cultural assimilation process 
is concerned, we must try to understand at what rate the process 
took place. This is necessary in order to trace the rise and growth 
of brahmans as an important social and political class. 

Throughout its history the contact of the Dravidian South with 
Hindustan was limited by the rivei's and hills of central India, which 
hampered easy communication between these two regions. Sharp 
differences in ethnic, linguistic and social structure further accen¬ 
tuated the isolation of the South from the North. Inspitc of this 
isolation, the cultural ideas of the Aryans did influence the lives 
of the people of the South to a remarkable degree. 

Although the period of Aryanization of the South cannot be 
fixed accurately, one scholar postulates that this cultural expansion 
might have begun around 1000 b.c. and reached its height in the 
fourth century b.c.® Another scholar points out that since the earliest 
reference to the Cola dynasty in the extreme south was made by 
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Katyayana, the Sanskrit grammarian of the fourth century B.C., 
Aryan contact with the Tamil country would have begun about the 
fourth century b.c.’ But whether the Dravidians received this alien 
culture with or without resistance is difficult to assess. However, 
if the episodes narrated in the Rdmdyana are of any historical value, 
one may assume that the Dravidians resisted the Aryans at least in 
the initial stages® but submitted to them later because of succeeding 
waves of invasion. On the other hand, the earliest Tamil literature, 
known as the 8arigam classics, suggest that the process of Aryanization 
was achieved ‘quietly and by imperceptible stages’ and that it is 
difficult now to distinguish the elements that make up the present- 
day composite culture of South India.® 


Caste and Ritual Leadership 

The earliest body of Tamil literature shows the spread of Aryan 
culture still in its initial stages and that it had not taken deep root 
during the first few centuries of the Christian era, for the lifestyle 
of the people was relatively ur touched by it. Society was not divided 
on the basis of the status-based caste system but was divided into 
tribal groups with little or no sense of precedence of one over the 
other.^® However, the 8ahgam classics show that the Tamils were 
aware of the fourfold classification of caste and that certain occupa¬ 
tional groups were considered low in the social hierarchy. Examples 
are verses 180 and 173 in Purandnuru. The former verse, which speaks 
of the significance of education and the importance given to scholars 
in society, emphasizes that even if a scholar was of the lowest of the 
four castes he should still be approached for instruction without 
regard for his birth.^^ The latter verse is more specific and clearly 
indicates that certain classes were regarded as low, for a pulaiyan 
or professional drummer was considered a man of inferior birth.^® 
These stray references in Sangam literature indicate that some 
form of caste system was slowly taking root in the Dravidian soil.^* 
This becomes more evident in the post-Sangam period. The Cilap- 
patikdram^ for example, shows that concepts of ritual purity and 
pollution were followed in society. A reference in this epic shows 
that goldsmiths were an inferior caste and that the members of this 
occupational group maintained a certain distance between them- 
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selvas and the high castes while walking on the street. The principal 
character in the epic, Kovalan, a vaisya, recognized another cha¬ 
racter, a goldsmith, by his very gait.** Despite such references in 
later Tamil works one is not sure whether the fourfold class system 
as prevalent among the Aryans was known to the Dravidians, for 
brahmans were not given precedence over other occupational groups 
in society. 

Tne work of Tolkappiyar, a brahman Tamil grammarian, is the 
first literary source that classifies Tamil society into four tiers as 
antanar^ aracar, vaisyar and vellalar.^^ But Tolkappiyar had diffi¬ 
culties in bringing all the occupational groups into the fourfold 
caste system and, therefore, in one place he recounts all the important 
tribal groups and in another speaks of the fourfold class system, 
giving a place of prominence to the brdhmant. At the same time he 
singles out the velldlas and mentions that they had no calling other 
than agriculture. Nevertheless he does not classify them strictly as 
sudras, but implies that velldlas of lesser callings could be counted 
as sudras.^^ Yet he significantly omits from his classification of the 
fourfold varm system*’ some of the important occupational groups 
such as the aravors, probably the tribal priests, the dyars, inhabitants 
of pastoral lands, and the vettuvars, dwellers in the fewest and hilly 
regions. 

Some scholars, like K. N. Sivaraja Pillai and V. Kanakasabhai, 
consider that this was a deliberate omission, for Tolkappiyar was 
unable to bring all the major occupational groups within the rigid 
fourfold caste system, which he was anxious to introduce to the 
Tamils.*® On the other hand, N. Subrahmanian, tlie author of 
Saftgam Polity, contends that although Tolkappiyar had been influenc¬ 
ed by the North Indian varun system, in discussing the professional 
groups which had acquired ‘distinct characteristics during his 
time’, he did not make a conscious or deliberate attempt to foist a 
new social division on the Dravidians.*® 

Inspite of the subtle differences in interpretation among 
scholars and whether Tolkappiyar’s classification was deliberate or 
not, the view that he was the first known Tamil author to attempt 
to stratify Dravidian society on the basis of the vartm system is in¬ 
disputable. The brdhman commentators of Tolkdppiyam, following the 
footsteps of its author Tolkappiyar, not only accorded a very high 
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ritual status to the brahma^ but also consigned at least a section of 
the vefldfas to an inferior position,contrary to what had obtained 
during the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The Tolkdppiyam and its commentaries, which were written 
much later than the 8ahgam classics,probably reveal the already 
existing antagonism between the Aryan brahma^ and the vellalasy 
which may have originated from professional rivalry. Some velldla 
scholars contend that the arivar and even the antamr were sub¬ 
castes of the velldlas, performing religious riles and enjoying ritual 
leadership in society.^^ This leadership was challenged by the Aryan 
brdhmam when they came with their fascinating ritual practices and 
assurances to the local gentry that the performance of their rituals 
would bring material benefits. Besides, the philosophy of the Aryans 
was also appealing, and therefore local kings and nobles later 
Aryanized their ritual practices. Consequently the simple and un¬ 
sophisticated native rituals fell into disuse.^® With this the aravor 
lost their status in society as performing priests which they had 
enjoyed during the 8angam period. 

The assumption of ritual leadership gave brdhmans the addi¬ 
tional role of custodians of Sanskrit learning and Vedic religion. 
They jealously guarded this privileged position from outside inter¬ 
ference by confining the mastery of the sacred texts to their own 
kind. Religion thus became the sole preoccupation and prerogative 
of the brdhmam. Yet this ritual leadership was not enough for securing 
a permanent place for themselves in Tamil society. 

Despite the loss of their ritual leadership the velldlas wielded 
enormous power for they were the landed gentry in society. The 
large landowners and petty chieftains among them were known as 
velirs. They were in most cases feudatory chiefs who supplied men 
and money to the Tamil kings in times of war, had matrimonial 
alliances with them and held a place of honour at royal ceremonies.®* 
Kamban’s Rdmdyarmm mentions that with the velldlas rested the 
special privilege of handing over the royal crown to the officiating 
ciiief minister in the coronation ceremony. 


Non-brahma^ and Religious Leadership 
The spread of Buddhism and Jainism and later the Bhakti move- 
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ment helped non~brdhman castes to sliare religious leadership with 
the brdhmam. In medieval times the Virasaivites, the Saiva Sid- 
dhantins and the southern school of Vaisnavites gave a fillip to 
this process. Many velldfas seemed to have embraced Jainism, the 
notable example being the conversion of Tirunavukkarasar, known 
also as Appar, a velldla from the Tamil country. After conversion 
he mastered the theological and metaphysical works of the Jainas 
and became their chief spokesman in the Soutb. As a result of a 
curious illness, which is overlaid with a legend, he was reconverted 
to Saivism and laid the foundation of the popular Bhakti move¬ 
ment in the South which was later joined by some of the talented 
smdrta brahmans and the Vaisnavites.^® 

During the seventh century Vaisnavism was also revived by a 
line of Vaisnava saints known as dlvdrs. In contrast to Saivism, the 
revival of Vaisnavism was heralded by the brahmans but was streng¬ 
thened by the non-brdhmam. The most prominent among the dlvdrs 
were Nammalvar and Tirumankaialvar, and between them they 
composed 2,430 out of the 3,776 hymns in the collected works of 
the dlvdrs^ known as the Ndldyirat-tivyapprapantam. Among the twelve 
Vais^va saints, Nammalv^ was regarded as the most important, 
and his ecstatic outpourings, which embody the deepest religious 
experience and pliilosophic thought, are glorified as superior to 
the Vedas.®’ 

The perceptible effect of the Saivite and the Vaisnavitc Bhakti 
movements was that Hinduism shed a lot of its ritualism, which 
was foreign to the cultural ethos of the Dravidians. I’hcse movements 
also helped to cut across the barriers of the caste system for the 
brdhmam were not always in the forefront in religious leadership. 
Although ritual superiority was conceded to the brdhmam, they had 
to share the religious leadership of the Bliakti movement with 
other major non-brdhman groups, chiefly the velldlas. 

The first explicit challenge to brahma^ leadership in religion 
came in the twelfth century when B^va, a minister of King Bijjala 
Kalacuri (a.d. 1156), founded Virasaivism. This new sect of 
Saivism, which is noted rather for its cult and social doctrines than 
for its theology, rejected the authority of the Vedas and the rituals 
of the brdkma^ and instituted complete equality among its followers.** 

A century later the l^iva Siddhantins and the TenkalaiySrs - 
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the southern school of Vaisnavites - though not opposing the 
brdhma^i challenged the language they used for theological, meta¬ 
physical and religious discussions. The twelve basic sQiras of Saiva 
Siddhanta metaphysics and its later literary works are in Tamil. 
Likewise, the Tenkalaiyars, unlike their counterparts, the Vataka- 
laiyars, or northern school, showed a decided preference for the 
Tamil hymns sung by the dlvdrs as against the Sanskrit Vedas.^® 

The opposition to brdhman religious leadership and the language 
they employed in their rituals did not promote any sharp cleavage 
in society between the brdhmam and the non-brdkmarj^ because 
Virasaivism was confined largely to the present-day Karnataka 
state and it did not influence in any perceptible measure the people 
living in other parts of South India. In the Tamil area it succeeded 
only in establishing a few Vira^aiva mathas or seminaries. The other 
two sects were not against the brdhmaf^y and the Saiva Siddhantists 
and the southern school of Vaisnavites were very small in number 
when compared with the Vedanthins and the northern school of 
Vaisnavites. Moreover, except for Virasaivism, the brdhnam* contri¬ 
bution to Saiva Siddhanta and the southern school of Vaisnavism 
was considerable.®® Piljai Lokacarya (b. 1213), the founder of the 
southern school of Vaisnavism, was a brdhman from Srirangam in 
Tiruchchirappalli district. Although Meykanta Deva, a velldla^ 
was the preceptor of the Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics, its auxiliary 
literary works were largely contributed by hrdhtnans.^^ But they 
could neither claim any special status other than their traditional 
ritual status nor relegate all the non-brdhman groups to the position 
of liidras. 

In the light of these one can postulate the view that there had 
been some competition from non-’brdkman groups and this probably 
compelled brdhmar^ to find other means to ensure their leading 
position in society. They realized the importance of the economic 
factor to strengthen their position. 


Brdhman Ownership of Land 

From the ninth century onwards the brdkmarts, as a result of their 
dose association with kings of various dynasties as ritual heads 
and as court officials, acquired gifts of land and land titles. Although 
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this process had been started in a small way in the Sahgam period,** 
it gathered momentum during the reigns of the Pallava rulers 
(a.d. 574-897) and continued until the closing years of Nayak rule 
(a.d. 1529-1736) in Madura in the eighteenth century. Such land 
grants were known as brahmadeya, and were free from government 
assessments. Sometimes these lands were so extensive that they 
comprised several villages known as the brahmadeya villages. 

Though the importance of brahniadeya villages had been studied 
by South Indian scholars as an agrarian institution, the two recent 
studies by Burton Stein and Noboru Karashima focus attention on 
the role played by brahma^ as administrators and major beneficiaries 
of these agrarian institutions. Burton Stein, in an interesting article 
entitled ‘Integration of the Agrarian System of South India’, puts 
forth the view that brahmadeya was not merely a ‘type of settlement 
under the control of a group of Bralimans’, but ‘a mode of agrarian 
integration in which several extant settlements were brought together 
luider the management of a group of Brahmans who became the 
major beneficiaries of the production of land and who made the 
crucial decisions about the utilization of resources within the circle of 
villages.. .The establishment of a brahmadeya created a comprehensive 
integration among a circle of established and productive villages 
under the central direction of a group of Brahmans.’*® Noboru 
Karashima, on the other hand, highlights the function of brahmadeya 
villages as the ‘local nuclei of the Cola power structure’, that inte¬ 
grated and controlled ‘the surrounding non-brahmadeya villages.’** 
The two studies give prominence to the increasing role of brdknuaja 
as a class of special beneficiaries and administrators of the main 
source of income during the period of the dynastic rule of the Colas. 
One can postulate from these studies that the accumulation of wealth 
derived from lands would have given brahrrmns a higher social 
status and greater social recognition. 

From the eleventh century the brahmadeya villages became 
exclusive because an order issued by the Cola king, Rajaraja, in 
A.D. 1002 prevented other occupational groups from holding lands 
in them. The order, which was presumably issued for administrative 
convenience, turned out to be advantageous for the brSkmarUf for 
many landowning communities had to sell their lands either to 
the brShma^s of the region or to the government at a nominal price.** 
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This allowed the brahma^ to procure fertile lands and to increase 
both their holdings and their social exclusiveness. Later these 
brahmadiya villages became known as agrakarams in all the rich 
delta areas in the South, Despite this trend, till the twelfth century 
the brShmaifs were not a big landowning class, and large-scale land¬ 
owners or perunkilars were invariably velfafas or other occupational 
groups.** 

In politics and administration too the brahma^ played a limited 
role during this period. Some of them were in the service of the 
royal court as purohitas and astrologers. In the Sahgam period they 
occasionally served as judicial advisers and performed ambassadorial 
duties for the court.*’ But in the succeeding centuries the brdhmaifs* 
entry into the state services increased and Giruttontar, a brahman, 
distinguished himself as an able general in the Pallava forces in 
the seventh century a.d.** In the Cola period {c. a.d. 846-1173) 
another brSkman, Aniruddha, rose to a high rank in the army; 
he was decorated with a military title, brahmadhiraja, and was 
endowed with a special grant of land on his retirement from service.*® 
Under the Deccan dynasty of the Rastrakutas (a.d. 752-873) two 
brShma^, Revadasa Diksita and Visottara Diksita, distinguished 
themselves as military generals.*® 

Besides this a number of brahma^ were employed in the lower 
levels of the Cola administration as interpreters of social codes, 
legal advisers and executive members of village assemblies.**^ Yet, 
considering the extensive and elaborate Cola bureaucracy, the 
representation of brdhmar^ in the administration was negligible. 

On the other hand, the higher levels of the civil administration 
were in the hands of vellalas, nmdaligals and other occupational 
groups. Ministers were usually drawn from noble femilies of 
extraction. Two of the prime ministers of the Colas in the eleventh 
century, known as pallavardyars, seem to have been of velldla origin.** 
Members of the Gekkil^ family of Kunrattur, who held ministerial 
positions under Kulottunga I and II in the last quarter of the 
eleventh and the first half of the twelfth centuries respectively, were 
abo villdlasP* Another sub-caste of the De^^dlas, mudaUgals, held 
important positions in the civil and military administration and 
were heads of religious institutions which were the centres of learning 
for most of the non~brahma^ communities.** 
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Brahma^ Tradition of Learning 

Despite this advantage, from the ninth century onwards non- 
brahman groups seem to have neglected education of the institutional 
type. With the exception of the veflalas and mudaligais, very few of 
the non~brdhman groups were such devotees of learning as the 
brdhmam. Even these two non-brahman groups could not devote their 
lives exclusively to studies, like the brahma^, for the former groups 
had to earn their living either by their service in the government or 
by looking after their landed interests. In those days civil administra¬ 
tion was essentially a field administration and the intellectual 
training they received in the mathas was of very little use. On the 
other hand, the majority of brahmans pursued some sort of 
intellectual activity throughout their lives. Their basic needs 
were well provided for by large endowments of land specifi¬ 
cally made for this purpose by kings and nobles. The same 
facilities might have been enjoyed by a small section of velldlas 
and mudaligals who headed the religious mafkas under the Colas 
and later dynasties. But these mathas cannot be compared to the 
Sanskrit institutions that were established either in the Cola 
or in the Nayak periods. We do not have detailed information 
regarding the educational activities of the mathas but if the 
present Saiva mathas may be taken as an example of what their 
educational functions were, they would not have imparted 
systematic training for a large number of students as the Sanskrit 
institutions did. 

During the reigns of Rajendra I (a.d. 1012-44) and Raja- 
dhiraja (a.d. 1018-54) Vedic institutions similar to modern centres 
of higher learning existed at Ennayiram in South Arcot and Tri- 
bhuvani near Pondicherry. These institutions had 340 and 260 
students respectively. There were fourteen teachers in the former 
institution and twelve in the latter. Students were divided into 
junior and senior groups, and they studied the Vedas and the 
Upanisads together with other disciplines associated with Sanskrit 
studies. Educational grants were given to the students and the 
teachers were paid regular salaries in the form of substantial amounts 
of grain. Gold coins were also given as allowances to certain cate¬ 
gories of scholars and teachers at the *Ennayiram Vedic College’* 
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All the expenses were met by foundations instituted for this purpose 
by the kings.*® 

Similar Sanskrit colleges with fabulous endowments seem to 
have existed in the period of the Vijayanagara longs (a.d. 1336- 
1565), although no details regarding their educational activities 
are available. These institutions must have been rich for they were 
targets of invasion by the Bahmani Sultans (a.d. 1347-1527). 
The Nayaks of Madura, who were the viceroys of the Vijayanagara 
kings in the Tamil coiuitry, emulated their predecessors and donated 
liberally for Sanskrit studies. Several Sanskrit colleges seem to have 
existed at Madura where only brahman students studied theology 
and philosophy. The following letter of Robert De Nobili, written 
on 22 November 1610, throws some light on how a small 
community managed a big educational institution exclusively 
for themselves from the public endowments made by the 
Nayak rulers. 


In Madura there are more than ten thousand students, dis¬ 
tributed in different classes of two to three hundred. These students 
are all Brahmans, for only they have the right to apply themselves 
to the acqubition of higher knowledge; the other castes, especially 
the Vaisyas and the Sudras are excluded from it. In order that the 
students may not be distracted by the necessity of providing for their 
mamtenance, Bisnagar and the great Nayaka have made splendid 
foundations, whose revenues are sufficient for the remuneration of 
the masters and the subsistence of all the students.** 


As a result of their institutional and intellectual training, the 
brahmap emerged as the only class in society most of whose members 
were educated. The tradition of learning was yet another factor 
that contributed to the rise of brahma^ in society. In contrast to 
this only a very few non-hrahman groups, like the affluent section 
of the velldfas, the kanakkars, and a section of the senguntars who 
headed the Saiva mathas, could maintain a continuous literary 
tradition. Even this small group of educated non^brShmai^ could 
not claim equality with the brahma^ for want of ritual status. This 
advantage was not taken seriously as long as the non-brdkma^ 
maintamed political leadership and landownership. 
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Brahman Role in Civil Administration 

But from the early years of the Vijayanagara Empire the non- 
brdhmam began to lose the important administrative positions they 
traditionally held in the civil administration; brahma^ were recruited 
in increasing numbers for these positions. Harihara I (a.d. 1336- 
1357), following the example set by the Kakatlya rulers (a.d. 
1000-1326), appointed a number of brahma^ as kartmms, in the 
place of goldsmiths and velamas who had held these positions before.*’ 
The karvMms were not the modern village accountants but admi¬ 
nistrative officers of a higher rank who were probably in charge 
of larger territories, like the ^alas and the nadus,*^ corresponding 
to the present-day districts and taluks. Apart from this, brahmans 
were preferred for ministerial positions. The Vijayanagara king, 
Harihara II (a.d. 1377-1404), had Sayana-acarya, a brahman, as 
his chief minister.*® Two talented brahmans, Govinda Diksita and 
Nllakanta Diksita, were ministers of the Nayaks of Madura; the 
former was the chief minister of Sewappa Nayaka (a.d. 1549-?) 
and the latter of Tirumala Nayaka (r. a.d. 1623-59).®® The principal 
officer, known as dalavay, was very powerful during the Nayak’s 
regime, for in him was vested both the military and civil administra¬ 
tion. This key position was held by a succession of brdhmaits from 
the time of Cokkanatha Nayaka (1659-82).®* 

The political power gained during the Vijayanagara and the 
Nayak times was an added advantage to the brdhmans, for it helped 
them to improve their social and economic status. Many non- 
brdhmans, on the other hand, divested of their political and adminis¬ 
trative positions, with no ritual status to their credit, began to lose 
the status they once had in society. Most probably towards ffic 
closing period of the Nayak regime, most of the non-brdhmans would 
have been reduced to the position of sudras. This term was not used 
either in the Cola or the Vijayanagara periods; even the landlera 
labourers were not called sudras. 

The brdhmans, tliough a minority, were able to work cohesively 
at various levels of administration and use their political power 
to perpetuate and extend their hold on all spheres of life. R. Sathya- 
natha Aiyar, in his study of the Nayaks of Madura, points out the 
importance of brdhmans as a class of administrators both in civil 
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and military aflairs during the Nayak regime. They held the position 
of d/daoayi a position similar to that of a modem chief minister, in 
whom was vested both civil and military authority. Aiyar also focuses 
attention on the manner in which this class of brahmoj^^ by their 
‘unscrupulous intrigues*, lowered the prestige of the office of dalctsay^'^ 
On the other hand, R. E. Frykenberg, in his study on the Guntur 
district, discusses in detail the importance of the Maharashtra 
hrShmat^f known as desastha brahma^, in district administration 
until the mid-nineteenth century. “ They were probably encouraged 
to settle down in the South with the rise of the Vijayanagara Empire. 
This process of settlement would reach its zenith with the establish¬ 
ment of Maharashtra power in the Deccan in the mid-seventeenth 
century. The Maharashtra brahma^ received official encouragement 
to settle down from the Vijayanagara kings and other South Indian 
rulers, and obtained positions in their administrative units largely 
because the desasthas, as new settlers, were expected to be more 
loyal to the dynasty than the locals. It is suggested that the desastha 
brahma^ were introduced to the Tamil country during the period 
of urbanization by the Vijayanagara kings. 

Whatever the reasons for their overwhelming presence in the 
bureaucracy, the des'usthas’ ability to function as a well-knit com¬ 
munity enabled them to keep a strong hold on the centres of power 
despite the changing fortunes of dynasties in the South. Once well 
entrenched in the civil administration, they ‘slowly and painfully’ 
displaced the non-brahman elite groups as kanwms and other position- 
holders at the district level. The techniques they adopted to emerge 
as the large governing elite in the district administration as well as 
the methods of manipulation they followed to become a major 
landowning class are graphically anplysed by Frykenberg.®* These 
techniques to acquire arable lands might have been followed by 
brShnut^ groups in other parts of South India during the period 
of political instability between the disintegration of the Vijayanagara 
Empire and the establishment of British rule in the country. 

The political instability and the perpetual armed conflict 
between the native rulers on the one hand, and the East India 
Company on the other, brought economic havoc for the peasantry 
and the landed gentry. Many deserted their lands and possessions 
to seek safety from the marauding soldiery. Although the East 
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India Company took care to restore the deserted lands to the original 
owners, the land assessment policy it pursued adversely affected the 
interests of the already impoverished agricultural groups.®* The 
authors of the ryotwdri land tenure system aimed at creating a large 
body of independent lyots who would not only be free from manipu* 
latitms of unscrupulous zemindars, but would also be ensured of 
their legal rights on their own estates. But in practice the rjwtwSri 
tenure system, piously introduced in the Presidency of Madras, 
only strengthened the position of the already privileged classes of 
hrdkmai^ who had ‘long enjoyed superior tenure rights to the soil*.*’' 
The brahmans who had about three and a half million acres of indmddri 
lands in their possession in the mid-nineteenth century escaped land 
assessments in respect of these lands. This also gave them an economic 
advantage over the traditional landowning groups. 

In assessing the position of brdkmam in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, this brief historical background shows that they 
were ahead of most of the non-brdhma^ groups in continuity of intellec¬ 
tual training, in landownership and in the lower echelons of the 
revenue administration, which they had held since the days of the 

Table 1 

Gommimal sad caste groups occupying elite posidoas 


Caste/ 

Community 

Head 

Sheristadars 

Deputy 

Sheristadars 

Tahsiidars 

Total 

Mabratta Brahmans 

17 

20 

117 

154 

Othef Brahmans 

2 

13 

68 

63 

Non-Brahmans 

2 

3 

45 

50 

Indian Christians 

0 

2 

3 

5 

Muslims 

0 

0 

13 

13 

Total 

21 

38 

246 

305 


Source: H. Ricketts, Report of the Commissioners for the revision of civil salaries and 
esiablidunents ikmugh^ IndiOt I (Calcutta, 1858), p. 335. First quoted by 
Sundtaralingam, in Polities and Mtmalisi Auiaieauig in South Irma, IBSZ- 
mu P. 18. 
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Vijayanagara rulers. Table 1 shows the preeminent position held 
by brahma^ in general in the district administration of the Madras 
Presidency in 1855. 

* 

Distribution of Brahman Population in Madras Presidency 

Accorc^ng to the 1871 Census btdhrna^ formed 3*5 per cent, or a 
little over one million, of the total population of 31 million in the 
Presidency of Madras. They were distributed among all districts and 
nowhere exceeded more than seven per cent except in North Kanara 
where they formed eleven per cent of its population. Table 2 indicates 


Table 2 

Distribution of Brahman population in different 
districts in 1871 



Districts 

Percentage to 
the gross 
pKjpulation 

1. 

Ganjam 

6-9 

2. 

Vizagapatnam 

2-4 

3. 

Godavari 

5-7 

4. 

Kistna 

6-8 

5. 

Nellore 

4-7 

6. 

Cuddapah 

2-3 

7. 

Bellary 

2-1 

8. 

Kurnool 

2-7 

9. 

Chingleput 

3-5 

10. 

North Arcot 

2-7 

11. 

South Arcot 

1-8 

12. 

Tani'ore 

6-4 

13. 

Tricninopoly 

2-6 

14. 

Madiu'a 

1-7 

15. 

Tinnevelly 

34 

16. 

Coimbatore 

1-6 

17. 

Nilgiris 

04 

18. 

Salem 

14 

19. 

South Canara 

11-8 

20. 

Malabar 

1-9 

21. 

Madras 

3-0 


Presidency percentage to the gross 



population 

3-5 


Source: India, Census Commissioner, Report on the Census of Madras Presitfoney, 
187f vol. II (Madras, 1874), p. 36. 
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the distribution of brahman population in different districts of the 
former Madras Presidency. 

Table 2 reveals that in Ganjam, Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore 
districts the brahmans constituted more than five per cent of the 
population. In Nellore, Chingleput and Tinnevcily they were 
more than three per cent. The concentration of brahman population 
was higher in the rich delta districts of Godavari, Kistna and Tanjore 
than in others, because some of the most fertile lands in the Presidency 
were given to them as brahmadeya or indm lands during the regime of 
Hindu kings. 

The brahma^ were neither homogeneous nor erdogamous. 
They were divided into two major groups, smdrtas and srivaif^vas, 
which were again sub-divided into numerous sub-groups. Each one 
of them was endogamous and had differences in lifestyle, speech 
and dress. Despite these small differences the brdhmam in general 
worked with remarkable unity and cohesion in all walks of life, 
including politics. 

The brahmans differed from the non-brdhmans in their mode of 
dress, diet and ritual as well as in their speech. The non^brdhmans, 
with some exceptions, were non-vegetarians. The brdhmans were 
generally vegetarians. The written and spoken vernaculars of the 
brahma^ also differed from those of the non-brdhmam, for the former 
used more Sanskrit words than the latter. However, all these differ¬ 
ences are becoming marginal among them these days. In the nine¬ 
teenth century westernization also added one more element of 
differentiation between the brdhmam and the non-brdhmam. 

The non-brdhman Hindus, including the Scheduled Castes or 
outcastes but excluding Muslims and Christians, formed about 80 
per cent of the total population. The caste Hindus were divided 
into several major groups such as velldla, cetH, kanakkan and others. 
Like them the outcastes were also divided into different groups. 
Each of these norx-brdhman groups was sub-divided into several 
smaller endogamous groups having their own ritual differences. 
In the Census of 1871, agamudaiydr, balija, kammay kapu, ndyar, velama 
and others were classified under the velldla group, but in the later 
censuses they were shown separately. The velldlas were largely 
agriculturalists, the cettis traders, the ka^kans writers, the kaikdlans 
weavers, the vamiam agricultural labourers, and the shdnSns toddy 
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tappers^ while the outcastcs were invariably landless agricultural 
labourers. The position of the outcastes was appalling for they were 
physically excluded from Hindu society although ironically they were 
regarded as Hindus. They worked as agricultural labourers on 
farms as pantjuiiyal or permanent farm servants. 

The stratification of society in the Presidency of Madras into 
three broad categories of hr&hma^, non^brahmam and outcastes was 
unique-not to be found elsewhere in India. Nowhere was the caste 
system as rigid or the inequality between the brahma^ and the 
non~brakma^s as great as in the Madras Presidency. This was largely 
due to the absence of k^atriyas and vaisyas. No large writer caste like 
the kSyastkas of Bengal or the prabkm of Maharashtra ever challenged 
the position of brahmans in Madras. 


Brahman Advance in English Education 

The introduction of English as the language of higher education 
and administration and the brahmans* early start in cultivating it, 
helped them to exploit the new opportunities thrown open by the 
British in the nineteenth century. Young brahnuajs who came from 
families with long-established intellectual traditions obtained English 
education, which equipped them for careers in the learned j^ofessions 
or in the junior ranks of the civU service, which alone were then 
open to the natives of India. The following tables illustrate 
the high rate of literacy among the brahma^j which in turn helped 
them to compete successfully for the new opportunities that were 
created under British rule. 

Tables 3,4 and 5 show the growth of literacy among the various 
communities and castes in the presidency over a period of fifty years 
beginning from 1871. The Census in 1871 did not give detailed infor¬ 
mation regarding the percentage of literates in each caste group. 
However, Table 3 throws some light on the progress in primary 
education made by different caste groups in the city of Madras. 
The primary educated among the brShmaiv was about forty-one 
per cent, although their numbers were only three per cent of the city 
population. The noa-brdhmatts in general were behind the brShmaifs 
in primary education, though the ka^kan, veflSfa and cetH were 
better educated than the other mn^brahma^. 
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Table 3 


The percentage of primary educated persons In each 
caste groiqi in Madras city in 1871 



Caste 

Percentage in the 
city population 

Percentage 

educated 

1. 

Brahman. 

30 

40-7 

2. 

Chetti 

8*5 

25-9 

3. 

Kaikolan 

21 

12-1 

4. 

Kanakkan 

0-7 

37-2 

5. 

Paraiyan 

17-4 

10-4 

6. 

Shanan 

1'7 

11*.') 

7. 

Vannian 

12-6 

10-4 

8. 

Vellala 

22-9 

28-2 


Source: Cmsus of India, 1871: Madras, vol. I, p. 191. 

Table 4 gives a better picture of the percentage of literates 
among the main castes in 1891. 


Table 4 

Statement showing the percentage of literates and 
illiterates bt the main castes in 1891 


Percentage 


wastes 

Male 

literates* 

Male 

illiterates 

Female 

illiterates 

1. Agamudaiyan 

19-59 

80-41 

99-69 

2. Balija 

20-11 

79-88 

98-56 

3. Brahman 

72-21 

27-79 

96-27 

4. Chetti 

44-76 

55-24 

99-13 

5. Kaikolan 

24-84 

75-16 

98-42 

6. Kalian 

14-79 

85-21 

99-82 

7. Kamma 

3-41 

96-59 

99-76 

8. Kanakkan 

65-81 

34-19 

97-86 

9. Kapu or Reddi 

9-45 

90-55 

99-78 

10. Komati 

60-46 

39-54 

99-12 

11. Nayar 

49-98 

51-02 

87-47 

12. Paraiyan 

2-75 

97-25 

99-84 

13. Shanan 

18-15 

91-85 

99-08 

14. Velama 

5-97 

94-03 

99-39 

15. Vellala 

27-22 

72-78 

98-93 


*PercentaTC of literates prepared by the writer on die basis of illiterates fpven 
in the Census Report of 1891. 

Source: Census of In£a, 1891: Madras, vol. XIII (Madras, 1893), p. 179. 
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Unlike the Census of 1871, in the report of 1891 the various 
velldla groups were shown separately. The brahma^ were ahead of 
other communities, for seventy-two per cent among them were 
literates. The literacy rates among the kamkkan and the komafi were 
comparable, to the brahmans^ although the former were slightly be¬ 
hind the latter. In literacy the balijas of the Tamil and Telugu 
districts, the nayars of Malabar and the velldlas and kaikolans of the 
Tamil districts were better than the kammaSi the kapus and the 
velamas of the Telugu districts. 

Table 5 also shows the literacy by caste for twenty years, begin¬ 
ning 1901. Compared to the Census of 1891, one will notice that 
the growth of the literacy rate dropped in most cases though the 
reasons are not clear. However, it shows that the literacy rate among 
the brahmans was comparatively higher than among the komatisy cettis 
or ndyars. An analysis of the growth of literacy among the various castes 
reveals that the rate of growth was slower in the case of brahmans than 
for example in that of kaikolans, kapus, kammas and velldlas. The literacy 
rate of the brdhmans rose from 57-8 per cent of their population in 
1901 to 59 per cent in 1921, while in the case of kaikolans, kammas, 
kapus and velldlas literacy increased from 12-9 to 26-2, 4-8 to 13'6, 
3-8 to 10-2 and 6-9 to 24*2 per cent respectively during the same 
period. This indicates the growing awareness among some of the non- 
brdhman castes of the value of education. In the case of English 
education the same trend is noticeable. The literacy rate in English 
doubled in the case of brdhmam over a period of thirty years. During 
the same period English literacy increased in the case of cettis and 
kammas by fifteen times, velldlas twelve, velamas ten, ard komatis and 
kaikdlans seven and six times respectively. 

The brdhmatts led the non~brdhmans in higher education in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In the academic year ending 
1858-59, sixteen brdhmar^ as against seven non-brdhmani passed the 
Matriculation examination. Fourteen years later, in 1872-73, there 
were 354 brahma^ undergraduates as against 144 non-brdhmar^.^^ This 
is a disproportionately low figure if one considers the numerical 
strength of the non-brdhman population. Comparing the enthusiasm 
for higher education shown by the brahma^ and the lack of it among 
the non-brdkmat^, W. R. Cornish, who prepared the 1871 Census, 
said: 
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Table 5 

Literacy by caatc 


Cfflstc 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Number per 1,000 who are literate 





1. Agamudaiyan 

149 

3 

208 

5 

208 

8 

2. Balya 

143 

8 

208 

20 

223 

33 

3. Brahman 

578 

44 

654 

93 

590 

142 

4. Chctti 

320 

4 

391 

12 

395 

22 

5, Kaikolan 

129 

15 

228 

14 

262 

19 

6. Kalian 

109 

2 

157 

4 

163 

5 

7. Kamma 

48 

2 

122 

7 

136 

15 

8. Kapu 

38 

0-6 

90 

4 

102 

8 

9. Komati 

495 

9 

521 

25 

521 

54 

10. Nadar 

154 

6 

181 

7 

200 

15 

11. Nayar 

395 

103 

419 

114 

429 

143 

12. Paraiyan 

10 

0-3 

28 

1 

35 

2 

13. Vanniyan 

66 

0-9 

97 

2 

111 

4 

14. Velama 

25 

0-6 

36 

5 

70 

10 

15. Vellaia 

69 

2 

246 

18 

242 

25 

Number per 10,000 who are literate in English 




1. Agamudaiyan 

15 


33 

0-2 

72 

1 

2. Balija 

98 

1 

260 

5-0 

343 

12 

3. Brahman 

975 

11 

1553 

22-0 

1872 

79 

4. Chetti 

15 

2 

98 

2-0 

234 

5 

5. Kaikolan 

13 

—. 

38 

0-7 

78 

2 

6. Kalian 

13 

— 

27 

0-5 

38 

0-8 

7. Kamma 

3 


20 

0-5 

45 

2 

8. Kapu 

4 

—. 

22 

0-3 

41 

1 

9. Komati 

43 

0-6 

149 

30 

288 

9 

10. Nadar 

5 

0-2 

30 

0-2 

75 

3 

11. Nayar 

154 

3 

297 

100 

457 

40 

12. Paraiyan 

0-6 

—■ 

15 

0-5 

16 

1 

13. Vanniyan 

2 

— 

2 

0-5 

36 

1 

14. Velama 

6 

0-2 

41 

1-0 

63 

5 

15. Vellaia 

19 

0-3 

212 

4-0 

237 

10 


Source; Census of India, 1921: Madras, vol. XIII, part I (Madras, 1922), 
pp. 128-29. 

They [the brahtnam] have always monopolised the best places 
in Government employ and when an educational test was demanded 
for admission thereto, they were the first to awake to the^ importance 
of the measure, and to the necessity of educating their youths to 
qualify for admission into the Civil Service. The non-Brahman 
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castes were slow to understand the position. Many of the Sudras 
were grossly ignorant, and practically slaves to their superiors and 
are to this day denied the advantages of sending their children to 
Government schools. Others, as the great cultivating castes, saw not 
the advantages of education for their children and, excepting the few 
who inhabited towns, they had no opportunities for instruction.®* 

Tables 6, 7 and 8 show the total number of persons in each religi¬ 
ous group who obtained education at different levels between 1857 
and 1872. According to Table 6, out of 3,693 matriculates more than 
half or nearly 56 per cent were brahma^, whereas the non-brdhman 
Hindus were only 23 per cent. Among the undergraduates too. 


Table 6 


Total number of pereema in each religicraa group matri> 
culadng from Madraa University for the 15 years ending 

1872-73 


1. 

Brahmans 

2,058 

2. 

Hindus other than Brahmans 

856 

3. 

Europeans and Eurasians 

424 

4. 

Indian Christians 

294 

5. 

Muslims 

61 


Total 3,693 


Source: Census of India, 1871'. Madras, vol. I, p. 195. 

brahmans show a strong lead over other religious groups, with the 
exception of the minority Europeans and East Indians. If we ex¬ 
clude them, the total numher of undergraduates, as shown in 
Table 7, was 1,204. Of this, approximately 73 per cent were 
brShmans while the non-brahmai}s numbered an insignificant fifteen. 

Table 8 furnishes the number of candidates who sat for and 
passed the various stages of university examination in the academic 
year 1865-66. 
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Table 7 

Number of nadcrgnulautes in Mudraa University for the 
15 yean ending 1872-73 


1. Brahmans 875 

2. Hindus other than Brahmans 15 

3. Europeans and East Indians 3,650 

4. Muslims IG 

5. Indian Christians 298 

Total excluding Europeans and East Indians 1,204 


Source: Census of India, 1871: Madras, vol. I, p. 195. 


Table 8 

Distribution of passed candidates according to the classes of 

the community: 1863-66 


Classes of the 
community 

Matriculation 

examination 

First Arts 
examination 

Bachelor of 
Arts 

examination 


Exa¬ 

mined 

Passed 

Exa¬ 

mined 

Passed 

Exa¬ 

mined 

Passed 

Brahmans 

257 

824 

134 

46 

7 

5 

Non-Brahmans 

161 

44 

45 

13 

_ 

— 

Muslims 

17 

8 

4 

0 

— 


Indian 

Christians 

53 

20 

16 

8 

1 

1 


Source: Government of Madras, Madras Report on Pulbie Instruction (Madras, 
1866), p. 13. 

Undoubtedly, the brahmans were more numerous than the non- 
braknum Hindus or, for that matter, any other religious group. Not 
only were the number of noxi-brdhmam appearing for the Matricula¬ 
tion and the first year Bachelor of Arts examinations fewer, but 
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failures were also more numerous. The number of candidates who 
failed among the brahmans and the non-brdkmaru at the Matriculation 
examination was approximately 51 and 70 per cent respectively. At 
the first year Bachelor of Arts examination the number of brahmam 
and non-brShmaifs who passed the examination was 34 and 29 per 
cent respectively. No non-brdhman appeared for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree examination. 

Table 9 gives the percentage of brahma^ and non-brdhman males 
studying from the primary to the college level in the academic year 
1883-84. At the primary level the non-brdhmaijs comp>are well with the 


Tabie 9 

Castes of Hindu male papUs, Madras Presidency 1883-84 
(Percentages of total Hindus) 


Others 

Brahman Vaisyas Sudras including 

Paraiyans 


1. Colleges 

74-6 

3-2 

21-7 

0-5 

2. Secondary 
Schools 

45-5 

5-6 

45-8 

31 

3. Primary 

14-4 

10-0 

68-4 

7-2 


Source; The Report of the Director of Public Instructions, Subsidiary Tables, Madras, 
1883-84, pp. 2-139, first quoted Anil Seal, lAe Emergence of Indian Rationalism, p. 107. 

brdhmans. But nearly 46 per cent of the students studying at the 
secondary level were brahma^, and in college education they 
excelled over ocher communities. 

An analysis of the distribution of different classes of students 
in the professional colleges between 1904-6 shows that the brahmans 
outnumbered the others. In the academic year 1904-5, nine out of 
ten students who passed the various levels of engineering examina¬ 
tions were brdhmans. In 1906, in the examination for the diploma 
in Agriculture, fifteen out of the thirty-one successful candidates 
were brdhmatps. Although the position of non-brdhmaiis was slightly 
better, still 42 per cent of the successful candidates were brSkmaips, 
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Their clear lead over the non-hrShmat^, including other religious 
groups, can be seen from Table 10. 

Table 10 

DistiilnitioB of dlffercBt cIomm of otudcnta ia profesakiiial collofM ia 

19M46 



Number of 
students in the 
Law College 

Number of 
students in the 
Medical College 

Nunjber of 
students in the 
Engineering 
College 

Number 
ofstudenti 
in the 
Teachers* 
Training 
College 


1904-5 

1905-6 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1904-5 1905-6 

1905-b 

Brahmans 

281 

241 

73 

74 

95 

100 

01 

Non>Brahmans 

53 

55 

56 

66 

13 

12 

3 

Muslims 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 

Indian Christians 7 

8 

30 

31 

5 

1 

14 

Europeans 

1 

nil 

22 

17 

5 

6 

nil 

Parsis 

1 

nil 

1 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

Total 

351 

312 

184 

191 

121 

124 

79 


Source: Government of Madras, Report on tht Administration of the Madras Presidency, 
1904-5 (Madras, 1905), p, 97; 1905-6 (Madras, 1906), p. 94. 

Tabic 10 shows that a large number of students who enrolled 
for graduate work in Law, Engineering, Medicine and Surgery, 
and Teachers’ Training were brSkma^, In all the professional colleges, 
with the exception of Medicine, more than 78 per cent of the students 
enrolled between 1904 and 1906 were brSkma^. Although medicine 
as a profession was considered polluting by the brShmifas, they did 
not lag behind other communities in it, for they formed nearly 
40 per cent of the students enrolled in the Medical College. 

This important lead in university education was maintained by 
brdhmarjts throughout the second decade of the twentieth century. 
The classwise conqiosidon of graduates on the rolls of the University 
of Madras in some of the faculties in 1918, shown in Table 11, con- 
hrins this statement. 
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Table 11 

Students enrolled In different facnltiee in tlw University of 

Msdrss In 191S 


Faculty 

Brahman 

Non- 

Brahman 

Odien 

Total 

Arts and Science 

B.A. 

10,269 

3,213 

1,734 

15,216 

M.A. 

389 

65 

55 

509 

Teaching 

1,094 

163 

241 

1,498 

Law 

48 

4 

2 

54 

Engineering (Civil) 

121 

15 

23 

159 


Source; M.R.O. Public, Ordinary Series, G.O. 22, 21 January 1919. 

Out of 15^16 students enrolled for the Bachelor of Arts degree more 
than 67 per cent, or 10,269, were brdhmai^. Again, more than 76 
per cent of students registered for the Master of Arts degree were 
brdhmans. The story was in no way different in other faculties for in 
the Faculty of Teaching out of the 1,498 enrolled approximately 
73 per cent were brahmans. Their percentage on the rolls of the 
Faculty of Law and Engineering (Civil) was 89 and 76 per cent 
respectively. 


Tlu Civil Service and Brdhmatfs 

As a result of the brdhna^' lead in higher education up to the second 
decade of this century, they were in a position to compete success¬ 
fully for the new opportunities that were created under British rule. 
Table 12, based on the Census Report of 1911, gives the occupatbns 
of certain major castes in the Presidency and shows that brShmaru 
outndmbeTed others in the higher ranks of the public services and 
m the pt^essional services. 

Table .12 indicates that the brShmatfs held nearly all die Ghraetted 
"ficists in die provincial service, for twenty-two out of every twenty- 
diree |x)sts went to them. In die non-Geusetted ranks abo, the hrlA- 
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Table 12 

Ocaqwtkm by select castesi make aad femalea, 1911 



Public Administration 

Arts & 
Professions 
like Lawyers, 
Doctors and 
Teachers 

Contractors, 

Clerks, 

C'ashiers, 

etc. 

Gazetted 

Officers 

Others 


Male Female 

Male Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Brahman 

22 — 

4,701 -- 

5,452 

89 

1,577 

5 

Balija 

— — 

967 -- 

492 

48 

033 

87 

Kaikolan 

1 — 

103 — 

216 

18 

97 

1 

Kalian 

■■■■ i« —< 

508 — 

200 

14 

299 

30 

Maravan 


796 — 

150 

17 

860 

17 

Shanan 

— — 

66 — 

108 

15 

280 

26 


Source: Cenm of India, 1911: Madras, vol. XII, part II, (Madras, 1912), p. 270. 


mam showed a clear lead over other non-brahman communities. If 
some of the communities held between them 2,440 non-Gazetted 
posts the brdhmam held 4,701. In the professional services such as 
Medical, Legal and Educational the brahmam were even more 
successful, for in those services they held 5,452 as against 1,166 
posts held by non-brahnua^. There was no remarkable difference 
even in the less lucrative professions, although the number of 
brahma^ employed as contractors, clerks and cashiers was slightly 
less when compared to the positions they held during the same 
period in the provincial or professional services. 

The brShmam who were employed in the Executive and Judicial 
branches of the provincial service were relatively higher than the 
non-brShmam, including the non-Hindus. 

Table 13, prepared from the evidence given by Sir A. G. 
Oardew, Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras, on 9 January 
1913^ bdlbm the Royal Gommissbn appointed to enquire into the 
Public Services in India, brings out the relative number and peroenb- 
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age of appointments held by brihma^ and non-brdhnuufs in 1896 and in 
1912. The brShma^ held 53 per cent of the posts of Deputy Collectors 


Table 13 

Th* aumber aad proportkm of appoiatotcat amoag De^ty 
Collectora, Sab-Jadgaa aad IMstrkBt Maasifa bdd by vanoos 
daasos aad commnalti— ia 1912 


Classes 

Percent¬ 
age of 
total male 
popula¬ 
tion 

Percent¬ 
age of 
appoint¬ 
ments 
held in 
18% 

Number 

of 

appoint¬ 
ments 
held in 
each class 
in 1912 

Percent¬ 
age of 
appoint¬ 
ments 
held in 
1912 

Executivt Branch; Deputy CoUecim 




Brahmans 

3*2 

53*0 

77 

55*0 

Non-Brahmans 

85*6 

25*0 

30 

21*5 

Muslims 

6-6 

6*5 

15 

10*5 

Indian Christians 

2*7 

4*0 

7 

5*0 

Europeans and 





Eurasians 

0-1 

11*5 

11 

8*0 

Judicial Branch: Sub-Judges {Permanent) 



Brahmans 

3*2 

71*4 

15 

83*3 

Non-Brahmans 

85*6 

21*4 

3 

16*7 

Muslims 

6*6 




Indian Christians 

2*7 




Europeans and 





Eurasians 

0*1 

7*2 

— 

— 

District Munsifs (Pemcment) 




Brahmans 

3*2 

66*4 

93 

72*6 

Non-Brahmans 

85*6 

21*2 

25 

19*5 

Muslims 

6*6 

0*9 

2 

1-6 

Indian Christians 

2*7 

11*5 

5 

3*9 

Europeans and 





Eurasians 

0*1 


3 

24 


Source: OnaiBritoin, ParUanunhfyPapns, vol. XXI, Cmd. 7293,1914, pp. 1034)4. 

in the Executive branch in 1896, and the proportion increased to 55 
per cent in 1912. In 1896, 71*4 per cent of the permanent Sub- 
Judges in the Judicial branch were bfShmoBs. This went up to 83*3 
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per cent in 1912. The same feature was noticeable in the cadre of 
District Munsifs, for in 1912, 93 out of 128 permanent District 
Munsifs were brahmans and only 25 were non-brahman Hindus. 

The number of brdhmam employed in the Revenue and Judicial 
departments in general was very high, considering their small per¬ 
centage out of the total population. Table 14 reveals that in 1917 
the brahmans held, as against other communities, over 66 per cent of 
appointments in these two departments. 


Table 14 

Dlatsibutloii of scloctod jKovemment posts ia the Revenue snd 
Judicial departments in 1917 


Name of the Post 

Brahman 

Non- 

Brahman 

Others 

Percentage 
of appoint¬ 
ments held 
by Non- 
Brahmans 
and others 

Tahsildars including 
Huzar Sheristadars 

135 

69 

26 

41-3 

Deputy Tahsildars 

214 

65 

31 

30-9 

English Head Clerks 

IG 

5 

3 

33-3 

Sheristadars of 
Sub-Courts 

13 

6 

3 

40-9 

Total average of Com¬ 
munities other than 
Brahman 

15 

4 

1 

25-0 





33-3 


Source: M.R,0. Home [Miscellaneous), Ordinary Series, G.0.1123 ,23 October 1917. 


In the higher grades of subordinate posts in the Secretariat, 
the Madras Cbllectorate, and the Public Works Department, the 
brdknum again outnumbered both the non-brahma^ Hindus and other 
rel^ous groups. Table 15 shows that in 1917 nearly 62 per cent 
of the positions in different salary scales were held by brShmasH alone. 
They also held over 25 per cent of the posts carrying 500 rupees and 
above. 
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Tabu 15 


Salary Scale 

Brahman 

Non- 

Brahman 

Muslims 

Indian 

Christians 

Others Total 

R#. 50-99 

128 

52 

8 

18 

2 

208 

Rs. 100-299 

78 

18 

1 

7 

6 

110 

Rs. 300-499 

8 

3 

nil 

2 

nil 

13 

Rs. 500 and above 

7 

nil 

nil 

2 

18 

27 

Total 

221 

73 

9 

29 

26 

358 


Sourtt: Journal qf the Legislative Council: Madras, July 1917-18, proceedings of 
the meeting held on 20 January 1917. 


Brahman Political Leadership 

The brShmaryi* early lead in English education not only helped 
them to dominate the public services, the legal profession and the 
educational service but also offered them the opportunity to enter 
into political activities. Many eminent lawyers, educationalists, 
administrators and journalists formed associations such as the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha in the city of Madras in May 1884.*® 
The Sabha was the first political organization in the South and it 
functioned within the constitutional limits of the time. It was the 
centre of political activities for most of the leading brahmans and 
Ron-brdhma^s in the city, who discussed and debated the Govern¬ 
ment policies and made their views and opinions heard through 
petitions and the columns of newspapers. All the leading Ei^lish 
and vernacular newspapers which had a good deal of political in¬ 
fluence, such as the Hindu and the Swadesaim^an respectively, were 
owned and edited by brdhtnatits. Through these newspapers and their 
own political activities the brShma$s brought the Ftesickney of 
Madras into modern Indian politics. 

When the Indian National Goi^gress was inai^urated in 1885, 
bfdkmatu lawyers, educationalists and journalists joined the national 
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iDovenient in large numbers. And it was they who dominated the 
Congress, holding all the important positions in the elective bodies* 
When the Madras Mahajana Sabha sent its delegates to the first 
Congress Sessbn, held in Bombay in 1885, five out of six were 
Srdhma^.*^ Such eminent brahma^ as S. Subrahmania Aiyar, G. 
Subrahmania Aiyar, M. Viraraghavachariar, V. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar, P. R. Sundaram Aiyar, and P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar made 
their presence felt in the Congress Sessions held up to the second 
decade of this century.** In 1916, for example, when the Madras 
Provincial Congress elected its representatives for the A.I.C.G., 
fourteen out of fifieen were Their increasing role in 

politics and their participation in the activities of the Indian Natbnal 
Congress won them positions in all the public bodies. 

The brdhmai^ also donunated the Madras Legislative Council 
between 1893 to 1905. It was durmg this period that some consti¬ 
tutional experiments were made both at provincial and central 
levels which, to some extent, gave Indians a sense of participation 
in the administration of the country. The Councils Act of 18^ was 
a step in this direction. Under this Act the Provincial Councils 
were enlarged and given powers to discuss the budget and to raise 
questions but not to vote on them. Another important change which 
followed in the wake of the Act was that the local bodbs, universities 
and chamb::rs of commerce were given the power to recommend 
non-official Indian members to the Council. This recommendatbn 
assumed in course of time the character of a local eleetbn. The 
brahma^ at this sts^e combined their ritual and political leadership 
with landownership, and got elected to most of the local bodies. 
They in turn elected brdhma^ to represent their interests aft the 
CouncU. Hiough durii^ this period only a small number of the 
members of the GouncU were Indians, they were mostly brdhme^S* 
Four out of six officials and seventeen out of twenty-nine ncm- 
officials, either nominated by the Government or elected by tlte 
local bodies, were brdhnuojts.*^ BrShma^ representation further in¬ 
creased with the introduetbn of the Mbrley-Minto Refcmm of 
1909, whidi introduced in some measure the prmcijde of representa¬ 
tive government in the |»ovinces. Provincial Councils were enlarged 
and as a result mm-official membmt were elected by groups of 
local bodbs, landowners, chambers of commerce and univenities. 
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The brdkma^j thus entrenched in the public bodies since 1892, 
used their vantage position to contest the elections and got elected 
without much difficulty. During the period between 1910 ard 1919 
eight out of nine Indian officials who served on the Councils were 
brihma^. Likewise, nearly one-fifth of the non-official members 
came from the same community.** 

Although the brdhma^ were a minority, they managed to win 
the elections to the Councils in the earlier decades of this century, 
partly because of their cohesiveness and partly bccaute of the 
general apathy towards elections among the semi-educated but 
property-owning non~br3hman electors. According to Sir Alexander 
Gardew, the Chief Secretary of the Government of Madras, the 
h^h ritual status of the brahmam helped them to win elections 
against non-brahman candidates.** 


Cultural Renaissance 

The brdhmai^' lead in all spheres of life did not go unchallenged. 
The challenge first came in the form of an opposition to Sanskrit, a 
language which was identified as one of the cultural symbols of the 
brdhmam and was largely cultivated by them. Although many Tamil 
kings and later the Saiva mathas^ especially in the Tamil country, 
patronized Sanskrit, and some non-brahma^ were great scholars in 
that language, it remained the language of the intellectual aristo¬ 
cracy, not of the masses. But in the Tamil country, unlike other 
linguistic areas in the South, the Tamil language was both the 
language of the common man and that of the court. Even when 
Sanskrit was accorded the position of official language during the 
early days of the Pallava dynasty, Tamil did not pass into oblivion, 
for it held its own position as the language among the people* 
lnsa*iptions and documents issued under the early Pallava rulers 
were invariably bilingual; roughly the first half of the inscription 
which contained the praiasd was in Sanskrit and the subsequent 
operative section was in Tamil. From the tenth century onwards 
official documents and inscriptions were generally composed in the 
popular language of the region.*' 

Despite this, Sanskrit continued to maintain its position as the 
ritual langus^ and the language of higher culture among the 
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elite. Those who were trained in Sanskrit language and literature* 
having no deeper knowledge of the popular languages, started to 
Sanskritize them by using as many Sanskrit words as possible in 
preference to the words most commonly used in the popular idiom. 
Such efforts to transform the regional languages in the South were 
carried out with success in linguistic regions other than the Tamil 
country. 

In the Tamil country also Sanskrit pundits tried to Sanskritize 
Tamil place names and words of popular usage. In their hands 
place names like Mayilatuturai and Tirumaraikkatu became 
Mayavaram and Vetaranyam respectively. The Tamil words kdm 
(cooked rice), (cold water, water), and pU (flower) became, 
respectively, kdtam^ jalam, and pufpam, as in Sanskrit. This method 
of Sanskritization of Tamil reached its zenith in the fourteenth 
century when Vaisnavite scholars wrote commentaries for the 
NMayiraUtiJ^apprapantam in the manippravdla style - a prose style in 
Tamil ‘consisting of alternating phrases in Tamil and Sanskrit 
like a necklace of pearls and corals’.*® Since this style was quite 
alien to the Tamil literary tradition, it fell into disuse.** 

Though the liberal use of words of Sanskrit origin was rejected* 
Sanskrit was promoted and learnt along with Tamil in the Saiva 
mafkas till the beginning of the nineteenth century and many 
Saivites of non-hrdhmai^ origin were eminent scholars in Sanskrit. 
Opposition to Sanskrit in its extreme form manifested itself only 
when Sanskritists attempted to belittle the Tamil language, denying 
any merit to it. Vaidyanata Desikar, a head of Tiruvavatuturai 
Mafam, compared Tamil with Sanskrit and ridiculed the former 
as the language of five letters (r, n, I, e and o) and as a language 
which in spite of its wealth of literature could not boast of any 
work which was not influenced by Sanskrit.’® Similar views were 
often repeated by philologists and historians of earlier periods* 
and they even claimed that the ‘Dravidian languages are in all 
their present essential features a creation of Aryan and Aryanized 
immigrants from the North’.’^ No doubt the impact of Sanskrit 
on Tamil could not be denied, but Sanskrit scholars made state¬ 
ments which only damaged the cause of Sanskrit learning in the 
Tamil country. 

The view that Tamil and other Dravidian languages were 
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derived from Sanskrit was challenged by some English civd servants 
and Christian missionaries from the turn of the nineteenth century 
onwards. Perhaps the first among such scholars was Francis Whyte 
ElliSj a young civilian officer, who joined the Madras Civil Service 
in, 1876. He was probably the first scholar of repute to apply him* 
self to a critical study of the four main Dravidian languages of 
South India together with Sanskrit, and to state that the Dravidian 
languages were not 

derivations from the Sanskrit; that the latter, however it may 
contribute to their polish, is not necessary for their existence; and 
that they form a distinct family of languages with which the Sanskrit 
has, in later times especially, inter-mixed, but with which it has no 
radical connection.’* 

Ellis’s considered opinion was strengthened nearly half a century 
later by Robert Caldwell, a Scottish missionary from the Society for 
the IVopagation of the Gospel, when he published A Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian Family of Languages in 1866. 
This work, which seeks to show the linguistic affinities of Dravidian 
languages and their closeness to the Finno-Ugrian family of languages 
rather than to the Indo-European, makes references to the anti¬ 
quity of Dravidian culture and the uniqueness of Tamil, for it 
could stand independent of Sanskrit and ‘flourish without its aid’. 
While tracing the antiquity of the Dravidian languages Caldwell 
makes speciflc reference to the term iudra and shows how inappro¬ 
priate it is to rail the Dravidian classes iddraSt for in contrast to his 
counterpart in the North the South Indian iudra was neither con¬ 
quered nor reduced to the status of serf. 


The Brahma^, who came in ‘peaceably, and obtained the 
kingdom by flatteries’, may probably have persuaded the Dravidians 
that in calling them Sudras they were conferring upon them a title 
df honour. If so, their policy was perfectly succe^ul; for the title of 
Sudra has never been resented by the Dravidian castes; and hence, 
whilst in Northern India the Sudra is supposed to be a low-caste 
man, in Southern India he ^neraUy ranks next to the Brahman. 
The term Sudra, however, is really, as we have seen, as inappro¬ 
priate tx> any class of Dravidians as tne term Kshatriya or Vaisya. It 
u better to designate each Dravidian caste simply by its own name, 
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as Vellalas, Nayakkas, &c., in accordance with the usage prevailing 
amongst the people themselves in each locality, without attempting 
to clarify the various castes according to Manu’s principles of 
classification, which in reality are quite inapplicable to them, if not, 
indeed, equally inapplicable to the castes now existing in the north.’* 

The views of Ellis and Caldwell gained currency among the 
English civil servants and the Christian missionaries. One civil 
servant, J. H. Nelson, the author of The Madura Crmtlry^ emphasized 
the ambiguity in calling occupational groups like the velfd[as in 
South India sudras^ while G. U. Pope, a missionary like Caldwell, 
in his translations of Tamil ethical, religious and literary works 
into Englbh, strengthened the arguments in favour of the highly 
developed nature of the Tamil language. The editions brought out 
by C. W. Damodaram Pillai (a.d. 1832-1901) and U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar (a.d. 1855-1942) of classical and grammatical works furthered 
the Tamils* claim for anu'quity and an unbroken literary tradition 
for their language. But for the monumental editions of the Sadgam 
classics, the epics and the grammatical works, there would have 
been no basis for pride in Tamil language and culture. 

Other native scholars, like V. K. Suriyanarayana SSstrlyar 
(a.d. 1870-1903) and Swami Vedacalam (a.d. 1876-1950), taking 
the cue from Caldwell’s appeal in his preface to the second edition 
of the Comparative Grammar^ started a campaign to rid Tamil of 
Sanskrit loan words.’* Ironically enough, both were competent 
scholars in Sanskrit. As a first step, they changed their names of 
Sanskrit origin into Tamil to read Paritimarkalainan and Marai- 
malai Apkal, respectively. Their efforts to rid Tamil of Sanskrit 
loan words developed into the iani or Pure Tamil movement, which 
encouraged people to use only original Tamil words instead of 
Sanskrit loan words in both spoken and written languages.’* This 
campaign to disown all existing contact with Sanskrit passed from 
the hands of Tamil scholars to the politicians during the civd dis¬ 
obedience days, and men like T. V. Kalyanasundaram in the TamU- 
nad Congress, the Self-Respecters, and finally the leaders of the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhakam or D.M.K. kept the spirit of the 
movement alive. 

Yet another set of native scholars, mostly velidlas trained in 
English literary and historical traditions, elaborated GaldwelPs 
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views on Dravidian culture and Aryan migrations into the South 
and propagated the cultural self-sufficiency of the Dravidians. 
Among this talented group of P. Sundaram Pillai (1855- 

1897) was the first to apply himself to historical studies.’* His 
interpretation of the Sanskrit version of the RdmSyam as the story 
of the conflict between the highly civilized Dravidians and the 
invading Aryans was not only a departure from the traditional 
view but also a challenge to age-old religious beliefs.” 


Decline of Brahmar}, Political Power 

The noii-htShmat^ took advantage of the cultural renaissance in 
the nineteenth century and strove to create a sense of dignity for 
their class. During the same period, the British introduced English 
education, political institutions and political values, which enabled 
the iiofi~brahmar^ to divest the brdhmai^ of their dominance in 
society. Representative councils, the p>opular vote, and the notion 
of popular democracy, for example, put in the hands of non~brdfmatis 
instruments through which they could secure their rightful position 
in society. 

All this is clearly reflected in the parallel and complementary 
growth of representative institutions and political parties in the 
South. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Act of 1919 created repre¬ 
sentative councils on a limited franchise in the country, the more 
sophisticated noo^brdhman castes of Tamil Nadu organized them¬ 
selves into the South Indian Liberal Federation or the Justice 
Party, in order to compete with the brdhmat^ for jobs in the admi¬ 
nistration, for careers in the learned professions, and for recruitment 
in schools and colleges.’* 

The first three elections that were held in 1920, 1923 and 
1926 for the Madras Legislative Council proved that the non- 
brSkma^ politicians had mastered the techniques of electoral politics 
and that they could successfully safeguard their political interests 
in the province. In all the three Provincial Legislative Council 
elections the number of non-^rd/bnap elected was significant, for 
they represented over 57 per cent, whereas the brShma^ formed 
less than 16 per cent, of the elected members. This is evident from 
Table 16. 
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Tabub 16 

Th« compMitioii of oocli of tbm tiureo Gouncils of 1920» 1923 «ad 192C 

by mce or coste 





1920 



1923 



1926 


Race or community 

1 

8 

^minated 

and 

0 

u 

E£ 

9 

2 

Elected 

>nunated 

and 

-officio 

1 

T 


1 



w 

2 

s 





U 

5? d 



Brahmans 

17 

5 


22 

13 

1 


14 

18 

3 

21 

Hindus ' 

Non^rahmans 

57 

8 


65 

61 

8 


69 

56 

10 

66 


Depressed classes 

— 

5 


5 


9 


9 


10 

10 

Muslims 


13 

1 


14 

13 

1 


14 

13 

1 

14 

Indian Christians 

5 

1 


6 

5 

2 


7 

5 

2 

7 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

i G 

9 


15 

6 

8 


14 

6 

8 

14 

Toul 


98 

29 


127 

98 

29 

127 

98 

34 

132 


Source: Great Britain, Indian Statutory Commission, vol. V'l - Memorandum 
submitted by the Government of Madras to the Indian Statutory 
Commission, p. 17. 


In the District Boards and Municipal Councils the non^bri/muivs 
fared well. In 1922 non-brahma^ represented 71 per cent whereas 
the brShmam only 19 per cent of the total elected members in the 
District Boards throughout the province. During the same period 
brahmans formed 22 per cent while non-brShma^s 60 per cent of 
the toml elected members to the Municipal Councils. Five yean 
later, in 1927, non-brdhman representation in these bodies increased 
still further. This community increased its representation from 
71 to 80 per cent whereas brahman representation decreased from 
19 to 11 per cent of the total elected members of District Boards. 
The same trend is noticeable in the case of Municipal Councils, 
where brShmai^ representation went down from 22 to 18, whereas 
non-brihma^ representation showed a slight increase, from 60 to 
62 per cent of the total elected members. Table 17 illustrates this 
trend. 
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Tabu 17 

Th« toBlcait to which vwrivw evmanoiltiM w«v« mmr«MHle4 
fat District Bccrdc and Mnnldsal Oanadb on 31 Dcocmbcr 
1322 and 31 DMcmbw 1927 


Community 


District Boards Municipal Council 

Elected Nomi* Elected Nomi* 
nated nated 


on 31.12.1922 


Brahmans 

132 

22 

267 

20 

Non<Brahmans 

486 

111 

739 

192 

Muslims 

42 

21 

138 

53 

Indian Christians 
Europeans and Anglo- 

13 

17 

57 

53 

Indians 

10 

25 

20 

43 

Draressed Classes 

Others 

1 

23 

3 

2 

48 

2 

on 31.12.1927 

Brahmans 

78 

24 

240 

22 

Non-Brahmans 

545 

124 

813 

135 

Muslims 

40 

33 

171 

57 

Indian Christians 
Europeans and Anglo- 

13 

30 

47 

67 

Indians 

8 

16 

18 

47 

Depressed Classes 

Others 

2 

1 

22 

1 

7 

7 

44 

11 


Source: Great Britain, Indian StaUttery CotnmUsUn, vol. Vt, p. 393. 

As a result of this success story the Madras Government in its 
memorandum to the Simon Commission suggested the abolition of 
separate electorates for the non-brdhma^.'^ Likewise, brShman 
conoentration in public services was considerably reduced with the 
introduction of the Communal Award. The Award envisaged that 
the principle of communal representation should be extended not 
only to tlie principal appointments but to posts of all grades in 
the public services on a rotational basis.^ 


Cmclusim 

The brikmeiffs who formed less than four per cent of the population 
in the South gained in the first instance social prestige by supplanting 
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the ritual importance of vellSfas in the early centuries of the CShristian 
era. The assumption of ritual leadership gave lm!hma$s the addi¬ 
tional role of custodians of Sanskrit learning and Vedic rel^ion. 
When they found that their ritual and religious leadership was 
threatened during the palmy days of Buddhism and Jainism as 
well as the period of the Bhakti movement, they looked for other 
means to ensure their leading position in society. Their dose asso¬ 
ciation with the kings of various dynasties as ritual heads and 
court officials got them large territories of fertile land free of rent. 
Landownership was another factor which enhanced the position 
of brahma^ in the South. Most of the lands which they gained as 
brahmad^a were very fertile and eicempt from all types of taxes. 
This provided them with further advantages over other agricultural 
classes. Accumulation of wealth through substantial earnings from 
lands gave brahma^ a higher social status and greater social 
recognition. 

The third factor that contributed to the rise of brShma^ in the 
South and in particular Tamil Nadu, was their tradition of learning. 
Their accomplishments in traditional, secular and formal learning 
admirably equipped them to hold important positions in the various 
capitals of dynastic rulers up to the period of the Nayaks of Madura. 

Thus the rise of brahma^ in South India and more so in Tamil 
Nadu was not sudden and unexpected, as claimed by some political 
scientists, but a gradual and steady process covering a period of 
several centuries. 

With the advent of the British in India the brdhma^f under¬ 
standably enough, were the first to benefit from the British rule over 
the South. Their relative affluence and their monopoly of learning 
meant that they could exploit tlw new opportunities made available 
in a way that was not possible for other social groups. Young brSbma^, 
who came from families with long-established intellectual tradi¬ 
tions, flocked in great numbers to the schools and colleges which 
vnre opened under the British aegis, and the education they received 
in such institutions prepared them for careers in various professions 
and in the junior ranks of the civil service, which alone were then 
open to the natives of India. 

While the British opposed social discrimination on the basis 
of caste, the conditions created under their rule widened rather 
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than narrowed the gulf-in wealth, prestige, and power-which 
separated the brShma^ from other communities in the South. 

Such, at any rate, was the effect of British rule in Tamil Nadu 
in the nineteenth century. If British rule increased the differences 
in wealth and status between the brShmafis and the non-brdhma^ 
of Tamil Nadu, the introduction of English education. Western 
social and political values, together with constitutional changes, 
provided the non-brahma^ with adequate opportunities to reduce 
that difference. 

The emergence of cultural, social and political movements in 
the second half of the nineteenth century and in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century eroded the brSUimans* position in ritual 
leadership, their head-start in provincial politics and in the bure¬ 
aucratic professions. Nevertheless, their extraordinary power of 
adaptability, resilience and capacity for intense and dib'gent work 
enabled them to diversify their talents in a variety of new lucrative 
fields and emei^e as leading industrialists, technocrats, directors 
and managers of industrial concerns and specialists in science 
and technology. 
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